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Some Stories f PW. 


by its Directors 


THE THOUSANDTH NUMBER 
OF “P.W.” 


By C. ARTHUR PEARSON, 


Tar Thousandth number ! 

And it seems enly the other day that I was planning out 
the first with mingled hopes and fears a8 to what would 
come to all the care and thought that were being bestowed 
upon it. Hopes, I think, predominated, for at four-and- 
twenty one is apt to look upon the bright side of Ging, 
but hopefulness was tempered by the croakings of well- 
m friends and relatives, erg told = that I was a 

‘ool to throw up a post of considerable responsi- 
Pility—and one prneeradiin away which was adequate 
for my years as journalistic remuneration went in those 
da: n the chance of sooring a success where many had 
failed. 

We started in a very humble suite of offices in Temple 
Chambers just off the Thames Embankment. The 
entire establishment consisted of four small rooms, and 
the entire staff of seven persons. 

Of these my only literary helpep was Mr. Peter Keary, 
who was in the office of Sir George Newnes when I went 
there at the age of eighteen, and with whom I had worked 
for five years and more. Mr. Keary has for a long 
time past occupied the position of Managing Director of 
Messrs. C. Arthur Pearson Limited, as the business has 
been styled since 1896, while I am Chairman of the 


Company. 

When he left his responsible position with Sir George 
Newnes, Mr. Keary was accompanied by his sister, since 
married to Mr. Ernest Kessell. Miss Keary was a clever 
typewriter, and later on developed journalistic abilit 

which made her the editress of Home Notes. Mr. Kessell 
had been for some time past my private secretary, and 
remains’s0 to this day as regards strictly personal matters, 
though he has other important duties. 

Mr. J. M. Bathgate, who is now an assistant Managing 
Director of C. Arthur Pearson Limited, was another of 
the little band. He has always been responsible for the 
commercial and financial aspects of the business. 
The other two members of the original staff were a packer 
and an errand boy. 

Very soon Mr. Lamburn, who has for many years been 
editor of P.W., joined the staff. His original duty was to 
act as assistant to Mr. Kessell in his secretarial capacity, 
for the secretary’s work became too much to be tackled 
single-handed. In those days I made a point of personally 
answering every letter that came to the office, and it was 
a dull day in which I did not dictate two or three hundred. 

Mr. P. W. Everett, who for many years has been 
responsible for the conduct of the various magazines 
which we publish, was also a very early recruit, joining us 
after taking high honours in the Cambridge Tripos. 

The advertisement-manager, Mr: E. T. Nind, also 
joined the staff early in the career of P.W: As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Nind worked on the advertisements of P.W: 
from the first issue. He was then employed at an 
advertising agency, which he afterwards left to join the 
staff of the paper. 

P.W. made its way very rapidly in popular favour. 
Endless schemes for advertising it, most of them novel 
then, but copicd very extensively since, were initiated. 
Mr. Bathgate, in his eontribution, tells of one which proved 
Very successful. 

nother which gained tens of thousands of new geaders 
Was given the name, “ A Helping Hand to those out of 
Work.” By this-it was arranged that honest fellows who 
wanted to earn something, and who had good credentials 
to offer, could socure a fair day’s wage by distributing 
y beige rae copies from door to door. In spite of the fact 
that it is perhaps the oldest known method of securing 
Popularity for « new periodical, I still believe intelligent 
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and widespread distribution in its early days to be the 
very best method of gaining readers. 

It has often been stated that P.W. was made by the 
Missing Word. This statement I have contradicted 
before, but I should like to do so again, for before the 
Missing Word was ever thought of, P.W. had a circulation 
of 260,000 copies per issue, and was, therefore, in no need 
of any boom to make it. 

To those who remember the Missing Word craze, which 
really almost took the form of a disease at the time, it 
may be interesting to tell the story of how the competition 
originated. I was correcting the page proofs of a Christ- 
mas number one afternoon, and siciskeont the last word on 
the first page, as I did not think that it quite properly 
conveyed the author’s meaning. 

While puzzling over the word which would best do this, 
it occurred to me that a good form of competition would 
result from leaving the space blank, and asking the readers 
of the number in question to fill the gap. This I did, 
and the idea showed such signs of pop ee | that it was 
continued from week to week until it attained the gigantic 
proportions to which it eventually grew. 

I wonder how many of those who read this will remember 
the first issue of P.W.? A goodly number, I venture to 
say, for a distinguishing and most gratifying feature of 
this paper has been the steadiness of its circulation, and 
the very large number of readers compared with those of 
peed papers of the kind who take it regularly week by 
week. ’ 

As I dictate this the first number lies before me, and 
though it was a good enough thing of its kind in those days, 
it would, if published to-day, have, in my opinion, no 
earthly chance of success. As popular taste runs at 
present such a paper as No. 1 of P.W. would be voted far 
too dull and heavy. 

Turning over the pages, I find the best part of two 
columns devoted to each of the following subjects : 
“* Curiosities of Blindness,” ‘‘ London Birds," ‘‘ Of Interest 
to Smokers ” (Curious Pips) ; “ Does Education Diminish 
Crime?” “From Torch to Electricity; the Story of 
Domestic Lighting.” 

All of these, and half-a-dozen shorter articles, I wrote 
myself, but all did not appear for the first time in P.W., 
for I had in my evenings been a regular contributor to 
the Evening Standard, and some of them had been published 
in that paper, with which, curiously enough, I am now so 
closely associated. 

Still, despite the weightiness of its contents as compared 
with the P.W. of to-day, the paper was bright enough as 
things went then, and I for one deplore the change in public 
taste which has led to a preference for less informative 
matter. In those days one of the most popular features 
of the paper, and to me always quite the most attractive, 
was a page called ‘“‘ Questions Worth Answering,” which 
was really a weekly general knowledge examination paper, 
and in the case of which quarterly prizes were offered for 
the most intelligent answers. 

It is hardly necessary to say that though the progress 
made by the paper was rapid, it was not accomplished 
without much hard work and a very considerable expendi- 
ture. All of us worked every minute of the day and night 
except when we were eating and sleeping. 

I personally made a tour of the entire kingdom, visiting 
every newsagent of importance, sleeping often in third-class 
railway carriages, and yabiene: articles and stories while 
travelling by day to be posted back to Mr. Keary at the 
office. 

The expenditure necessary to force the growing business 
along came near to proving too heavy a burden to be 
borne, but I was fortunate in securing at the critical 
juncture the financial co-operation of Sir William Ingram, 
who became, and has since remained, a considerable 
shareholder. 

I daresay Sir William will not mind my repeating what 
he said to me one day later on as to his reason for coming 
in. He said: “ To tell you the truth, I did not believe in 


your paper one little bit, but John Latey, senr., the editor 
of the Illustrated London News, was about to retire, and 
I thought it was good enough to put up the money for 
which you asked in order to secure a lien upon you as his 
successor.” j 

I need not 4 that I am sincerely grateful to those 
who helped me through our early struggles, or that I am 
conscious of the value of their work. The fact that all of 
them are with me stilf speaks, I think, for itself. Neither 
need I say that I am proud and fond of P.W. It always 
seems to me different from any other periodical with 
which I am associated, and later comers such as Home 
Notes and Pearson's Magazine can never have the same 
place in my affections as the paper on which my future 
was staked. 

I think it is probably always so in business matters— 
at all events, I know I have precisely the same feeling so 
far as daily newspapers are concerned, for the Daily 
Express and for precisely the same reasons, One's first 
venture in a partioular field stamps itself indelibly upon 
the mind as no succeeding one ever has the power to do, 
however successful. 

And now I must close with a final word of sinoerest 
thanks to those who for nearly twenty years have followed 
the fortunes of this little paper with unwavering loyalty, 
and who will, I trust, continue to find pleasure in reading 


it week by week, 
COC 


HOW “PEARSON’S WEEKLY” 
WAS STARTED. - 


By PETER KEARY. 


Hers is the thousandth number of Pearson's Weekly: 

We can only view it with amazement, and hope you 
will read it with interest. 

In the beg d of British journalism no single issue 
of a periodical has ever appeared with so distinguished 
a list of contributors: 

But we, the conductors of P.W:, take little credit for 
the excellent contents of this issue: 

Our friends, the contributors, have made it the most 
remarkable thing in the way of a weekly paper that has 
ever been issued, because every signed contribution hag 
been a gift—a birthday offering: 

It is something to have earned the esteem of such 
friends, and it is delightful to find that they must read 
this paper with some regularity for they have entered 
quite into the spirit of our style, and have sent us just 
such contributions as interest the general reader of P.W: 

We cannot thank them sufficiently, and so won’t make 
an exhibition of our paucity of language by trying to 
attempt it: 

And to the readers, too, who have supported us all 
these years we offer our warmest thanks. 

* * e e 

And now for a few personal words: 

There is only one other contributor to this paper who 
could tell the story I will tell, and, as his modesty will 
no doubt make him hesitate to tell it fully, Ihad better 
give it myself: 

It is the story of how we started Pearson’s Weekly. 

A little more than a thousand weeks ago there was a 
pe man who became restless in the work he was doing. 

e had that greatest attribute a young man can have— 
confidence in himself. 

He was then twenty-four Day of age, was the manager 
of 7st Bits, and was working something like fourteen 
hours out of each twenty-four, managing the business, 
reading, writing, and thinking. 

He was earning £7 a week, quite a good salary for a 
young man of twenty-four. : 

Then he asked for an increase and was told. perhaps 
unwisely, certainly unthinkingly, and as events turned 
out untruly, that his services would never be worth more 
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than £500 a : So thinking he knew that he 
could “ Get on ”’ he “ Got out.” ; 

He was ripe for a great adventure, and he embarked 
on it. 

C. Arthur Pearson started Pearson’s Weekly: 

There is something sublime in the courage of Po 
and this young man cast off the successes he had ly 
made to go out on a big endeavour. pigielige Saghienaay 
required, how t the difficulties to face, _ 
estimated when I tell you that before Pearson's Weekly 
was started over three hundred “ pene papers” of 
the same kind had appeared and failed: 

As I tarn over the of the first number of P.W. 
now, I wonder it, too, is not numbered amongst the dead. 
It is solid in the setting, solid in the contributions, no 
lightness and little humour throughout, and, most 
amazing to think of now, no serial story: 

I remember the Editor, the father, of it turning to 
me at midnight when this first number was running on 
the press, and saying, “I’m afraid it’s too ‘heavy,’ and 
‘ solid ’ looking.’ 7 


But it was too late to do anything then: Our ugly 
duckling had to go out into the world and take ite chances. 

We printed two hundred and fifty thousand of 
this first number. Mr. W. T. Stead had blessed us in 
séme few fine paragraphs in the Pall Mall Gazette which 
were copied by nearly every paper in the country, and 
did us an immense amount of good: 

But we overestimated the valuc of this puff. Our 
difficulties started when we tried to fire the newsagents 
with our own enthusiasm. All the ugly features of our 
bantling were pointed out. His colour was bad: He was 
too big for his age. We were reminded of the previous 
death rate and so on. 

I have said we printed about 250,000 copies of No. 1. 
We actually sent out for sale considerably r. 

A week later we began to get further discouragement, 
and in giant doses. 

The unsold copies started to come back: 

They came back slowly at first, then in parcels, and 
then in bales: They crowded out our four small rooms, 
and we had to store them some days later in the passage 


ways: 

We cut down the orders for the succeeding numbers 
to very fine figures. But still the one thing we saw, 
the one thing piling up mountains high, was the bales of 
unsold copies: 

Thus it went on for a number of weeks, and all the time 
there ran out a stream of money for the support of the 
feeble but determined infant. 

And we, who were nursing this infant, had to appear— 
that was imperative—lively and amusing; we had to 
appear elated with success even when we were rubbing 
noses with defeat. 

Meanwhile, of course, we had gone on improving the 

per. It was certainly getting better known and better 
fice. The great trouble was that the cash-box was 
nearly empty—and printers and paper-makers are 80 
built like other peo: 
too long credit. 


that they were shy of giving us 


ne ee Reel pet awe oe te Kee 
As things stood, one day, Pearson’s Weekly was going 
to fail us when it was a sure success: 

We got distressed, and we couldn’t sleep when we 
worried over the number of tly intelligent people 
there were in this country who got along cuntortalty, 
and indifferently, without purchasing our paper. 

By the sixth or seventh number we knew the weekly 
was right, and we knew that the people who were not 
buying it were wrong in not doing so. But still the 
smallness of our bank balance was a haunting nightmare. 

Just then we struck a streak of luck. A good friend 
came to the rescue, and we turned the corner. We 
slept peacefully then and drew our overdue salaries. 
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EDITING 500 MAGAZINES. 


By P. W. EVERETT, 
Editor of Pearson’s Magazine, The Royal, etc. 


Ir will perhaps simplify matters and save space if 
I may be allowed to put my reminiscences in the form 
of a ‘‘ Confession Album.” 

My Most Humilating Experience. 

I remember very well how one day, years gone by, a 
short, good-looking, apparently henices Bild 
strolled into my office, and began to talk to me dasnecs 
of which nothing was then known in this country— 
ju-jitsu. He explained how the weakest man who under- 
stood the science could overcome the strongest man who 
knew nothing about it. In the interests of truth and to 
find out if my visitor were really qualified to write an article 
on this subject, I challenged him to prove his words. 

The next moment I was on my back on the floor. I 
was allowed to rise again, but a simple though deadly 
grip with but two fingers was responsible for an immediate 
and very undignified editorial somersault. 

A most painful quarter of an hour ensucd. One by one, 
with fiendish science, my visitor subjected the joints of 
every part of my body from head to toe to strains which, 
as it proved, they were anatomically unable to resist. 
I suffered every kind of known agony. 

But the result was that I obtained for Pearson's 
Magazine o scries of articles on ju-jitsu which excited a 
world-wide sensation. 

My Greatest Successes. 


I am not guing to bore you with an endless catalogue 


Tne housewife who likes to see her hubby happy, feeds him well by following tbe advice given in 
PEARSON’S HOME cook RY, one penny, each month. : 
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Spy. 

Then we have published H. G. Wells’ “ War of the 
Worlds”; much of Kipling’s best work ; Count Vay de 
Vaya’s historic interviews with the Emperors of Russis, 

Korea, and Japan; Shackleton’s stories of his 
Antarctic exploits ; Sherard’s “‘ White Slaves of England ”’ ; 
George Griffith’s account of the first aerial voyage across 
the Channel, and a hundred other equally notable contri- 
butions which I have not the space to mention. 


My Most Tragic Experience, 

Some time since I published a series of articles, givi 
an intimate and realistic account of life in our pe 
settlements. 

They were written by a man of gentle birth and con- 
siderable literary gifts, who had become so complete a 
slave to the opium habit that he had lost all will power and 
all sense of right and wrong. The result was that he went 
from bad to worse, committed a serious crime, and was 
sentenced to a long term of servitude. After he 
was liberated and whilst still on ticket of leave he wrote 
our articles. Very shortly afterwards he wassent to prison 
again. When he came out the second time I him 
as much as I could. I felt some sympathy for him, for 
there can be no more pitiable or. pathetic sight than a 
one-time gentleman who has lost his self-respect. 

Then for some time I heard nothing of him till two or 
three months ago I received a letter from him inclosing 
a contribution. In the letter he said he had come to the 
end of his resources, and that, unless we could accept and 
pay at once for the article he sent me, he could not face 
the world any longer. 

The letter was written on a Friday, and he asked for the 
money by Monday. I was away, and did not receive 
his package till Tuesday. I at once wired a reply, but 
when I apened the newspapers on Wednesday morning 
I found that my wire could never have reached him. 
He had died, as he said he would, by his own hand on the 
Monday night ! 


My Most Amusing Correspondence. 

I am also Editor of The Royal Magazine, and Mr. X’8 
pages, the puzzle feature in the Royal, are a hobby of 
mine. I was therefore rather distressed to receive the 
following letter from Eton College, signed by sixteen 
Eton boys: 

“ The matttor of the Royal. 

66 1R,— - 
“We, the undersigned, who are regular readers 
Se re, wae wo Seon Sie yo! okering Be. 2 
to continue his ridiculous contributions to the Magarine. 

‘‘He reproduces in hp acid unblushing manner the 
most antediluvian and feeble jokes, catches, and riddles, 
ete. 

“ It may interest you to know that we, the undersigned, 
have decided to cease buying the Royal if Mr. X does not 
change his style of wit. 

“ Many more names could have been added, only time 
does not allow it, as the undersigned hope for some reform 
in next month’s Royal, and fear that this letter would not 
have been in time if not posted quam celerrime.” 

I replied as follows: 

“ My Lorp anv GENTLEMEN,— 
“ T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th inst., for which I beg you to aes my best 


thanks. For though an Editor is, naturally, most pleased 
when the letters he receives express appreciation of his 
efforts, he welcomes criticisms or even a letter of protest 


such as yours. They all help him in the heavy task of 
pleasing a host of readers with widely different tastes. 

“Now although your protest may be valid, so far as 
yourselves and a certain section of the readers of the 

are concerned, you are too greatly in the minority 
to justify me in dismissing Mr. X from my staff of con- 
tributors. Since he first made his bow to the publio he 
has received letters from all of the world tu- 
lating him on his efforts. Yours was the first erse 
criticism, and although when I showed it to him, he did 
his best to take it in good I could not help noticing— 
and you, I feel sure, wi Hapa 65 Mnae-—ihigt ihe teen 
of sweeping condemnation cut him to the quick. He is 
an old gentleman, and naturally ‘sensitive. I fancy he 
half expected ‘‘ the sack,” and his relief on hearing that he 
might still continue his monthly pages would have moved 
even the most stony-hearted of his critica. 

‘* As for yourselves, gentlemen, do you think it quite 
fair to cease taking in the Royal because of two pages 
which may have met with your disapproval ? Is the rest 
of the magazine so littleto your liking that you dismiss 
the whole of it for such a trifle ? 

“May I hope to hear that you have reconsidered your 
decision P : 

“I have the honour to remain, my Lord and Gentlemen, 


—Your obedient servant, 


“ Tue Eprror, The Royal Magazine.” 
In my dual capacity of Editor and Mr. X, I was there- 
fore gratified to receive this reassuring letter : 
“Deak Sm,— 

“« We, the undersigned, write to say that, having 
cut Mr. X to the quick, we are content, and that we are 
surprised to hear that he is an old man, as we thought it 
was by reason of his youth that he had not heard all those 
puzzles, etc., many times before. However, we now 
conclude that he is a hoary old man in his second child- 
hood, his jokes all savour of our nursery days. 


Waex expiva 
Sept. 16, 1909. . 


“ As Before —~—,” 
My Proudest Moment. . 
An Editor has many disappointments: MSS. which 
open so well, fizzle out ; poems with a touch of genius 
just lack the qualities our readers demand ; our special 
writers <r ar nang tt difficulties and fail 
in an important misaion ; somethi with the 
camera at the critical moment. ene 
But there are compensating pleasures:: the choice and 
reparation of an article or a story which you know by 
t will be a popular success; the capture of somo 
im 6“ » which you know your rivals aro 
dying to get; the finding of a new writer who is going 
to make a name for himself—but perhaps the proudest 
moment of all is when you receive a letter from that 
writer—now become famous—in which he ascribes hig 
success to your sympathetic reception of his first story, 
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THE BUSINESS SIDE OF 
“P.W.” 


By J. M. BATHGATE. 

Ir seems but a few months ago that a staff of seven, 
including the office boy, were struggling to lay the founda- 
tion for the present business of C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and on that foundation the building has reached its 1000th 
or My po, I am afraid, will not be so interesting 
as usual P.W. story, for it will be from the business 
end, which has to deal with figures, and must of necessity 
be weighty, although dry. 

To begin with, the business staff numbered two and a- 
half out of seven—m a packer, and half of the office. 
boy, and that half was not the head and shoulders half: 
In those days the methods of production were more 
cumbersome than at the present time; for instance, the 
composing department had to sct up the type by hand: 
The printing department had to damp the paper before 
printing, and the binding department had to fold, put on 
the cover, and stitch ss and. Nowadays the typo 
is set by machinery, the damping process has been dis- 
pensed with, and the covering, folding, stitching, and 
counting is done by the printing machine: 

Another t stride made in printing process is tho 


etching of blocks. 

In the early i of P.W. the illustrations had to be 
engraved on wood; a very slow process. Now a good 
reproduction of Ppete can be produced on metal ready 
for printing in a hours: 

three-colour process, by which such beautiful 
results can now be obtained, was in its infancy when 
P.W. started, and I don’t think it will be long before the 
process will be so developed that it will enable us to 
reproduce actual scenes in everyday life, true to colour 
and correct in every detail. There have been many other 
im ta in the printing and paper-making world, 
but space will not allow me to enumerate them: 

During the 1,000 weeks of our existence I have had many 
peculiar experiences, but again space limits me to one. 

During one of the influenza scares Mr. Pearson came into 
my room and said, ‘‘ Bathgate. you must get # corner in 
eucal at once. I see that a famous physician says 
it is best preventive of influenza, and if we can only 
get enough to soak an issue of P.W. with it we shall get 
a big boom.” Now at that moment I had no idea 
where eucalyptus came from, or where it was to be bought, 
except in small quantities from the chemists ; however. 
I went to a friend of mine, who was in the chemical 


manufacturing line, and with his assistance bought all the 
available e tus, and I have no doubt a great many of 
the nt ers of P.W. will remember the result. 


The difficulty was to impregnate the paper with euca- 
lyptus. First of all we tried eucalyptus in the dampinz 
machines which were used in those days, but the oily 
stuff floated on the surface, with the result that a small 
portion of the paper absorbed it all, and the rest had to go 
without. Finally, after many experiments, we found that 
the only plan was to syringe the papers with eucalyptus, 
so 200 commissionaires were engaged, and armed with 
little scent-spraying bottles, sprayed the paper as it went 
through the operations of petniing, folding, binding, and 
packing. The result of this was that each copy was 
impregnated with the strongly-smelling eucalyptus. 
You could detect its presence on the bookstall from any 
part of a railway station. 

The rush to buy copies was immense, and our output of 
that number was only limited by the amount of eucalyptus 
I could lay hands on. We bought up every ounce of it 
in the United Kingdom, and though it was very costly, 
the advertisement secured was more than worth the larzo 
expenditure involved. Scores of thousands of people 
went about for weeks with a copy of P.W. buttoned into 
their waistcoat or dress. 

Subsequently we were deluged with offers to supply 
us with preventives for all kinds of infectious and other 
diseases. ; 

When I started to write, I had intended to give you 
some statistics of the number of types, the weight of metal, 
etc., which had been used in our business since the begin- 
ning. but I had not gone far with my calculations b 'are 
the figures grew to such proportions that my arithmetic 
failed me. 
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Tey turned out a lumber 
room the other day for a 
belated spring cleaning, and 
found a battered old port- 
manteau stored away in a 
crowded corner. 

“Can’t this be got rid 
of ?” they said. ‘“ It’s no 
use ” 


I looked at the old port- 
manteau tenderly, and the faded labels upon it brought 
back the days of my distant youth. 


Bonn to Carina Cross.” 

Only once in my life had I done that journey “ straight 
through ” to justify the label, and then I was eighteen ; 
and the circumstances of my hurried exit from the old 
Universit core came back to me as I looked at the time- 
worn “ oa 

From aah window in the Weberstrasse one moonlight 
night I had pelted the peaceful passers-by with crab 


a) . 
gi hit the hat of a gentleman, and when the owner of the 
hat looked up I saw that he was a revered Professor of 
the University. 
He knock 


name. 

Two days afterwards I appeared before an official at the 
Rathhaus, and was fined ten thalers, or thirty shillings, for 
assaulting a citizen: 

After that the trouble came thick and fast: 

The English students were not liked. The English 
attitude was Anti-German: In a beer-house one night 
some of us expressed our sentiments in German: They 
were English sentiments: 

When we left, some of the German guests followed us 
and expressed their sentiments. They expressed them in 
a long, dark alley of trees in the Hofgarten. Someone 
flung a beer bottle “‘ in the air,” heedless of where it fell. 
I picked it up and returned it politely in the darkness. 

I flung it low, being a cautious player, and anxious to 


furiously at the door and demanded my 


avoid adding injury to insult. But again I was unfortu- 
nate. A ice officer turned up unexpectedly at my 
elbow, and I made my second ap nce before my 


friend of the ten thalers: This time he fined me twenty 
thalers, and informed me that the next time I had an 
accident of that sort-——. 

Life in Germany was becoming too expensive for a 
youth of eighteen who wanted a little spare cash for light 
refreshments, cigars, cakes, apricots, and ices, etc., so I 
wrote home explaining how my pocket money had gone. 
My father thought it would be saving money for me to put 
the seas between myself and danger. 

Then that label was stuck upon my portmanteau, and I 
came back to London after an absence of eighteen months, 
during which I was supposed to have acquired a perfect 
mastery of the German language. I had learnt a little. 
The rest I have been learning ever since in London and 
the provincial towns where the German language is 
generally to be found without much difficulty. 


ff Lonpon Bripck To MARGATE.” 

The fact that the label was on my old portmanteau 
fixed the period. 

It was soon after I came back from Bonn: We had a 
house for ‘‘ the season ’’ on the front, and I remember that 
it was the custom for the youth of the period to wear a 
coloured band on a black billycock. I wore a light blue 
band, and changed to a dark red. My imagination reels 
before the mind picture now, and my eyes blink. I 
believe I wore a tie to match my hat ribbon and a tassel of 
the same colour attached to a light cane. 

I have a photograph of myself at that period, and in 
that hat, and with that cane. It is locked away in a 
drawer, and is for no other eyes than mine. 

But when I look at it I recall the fact that at that time I 
used to walk up and down Margate Jetty in the morning 
sunshine with Mr. Fred Hodges, “ The Fire King,” who 
kept a private fire-engine at Margate, and rode about on it. 
His memory is perpetuated in “ Hodges” Flagstaff. I 
can see him now with his wonderful ‘‘ white ducks,” 
walking between ‘“‘ The Canterbury Belles,” two middle- 
aged ladies who dressed like young girls, and simpered and 
shook their golden curls giddily. 

Poor ladies! They were the Misses Hacker. One of 
them was found many years afterwards in a coal cellar in 
Euston Square. She had been lying there for over a year, 
and her murder was then, and remains to-day, one of the 
great criminal mysteries of London. 


i Goraensura To StocKHOLM.” 


I remember I went there for my autumn holiday, soon 
after I had’settled down at an office desk in the City. 
Stockholm was delightful, and I have never forgotten 
the price of chicken and ice-puddi They were 80 
absurdly cheap, and so was the Swedish Punch, and as I 
look at the label, I see myself walking about in the big 
dining-room of the Hotel Rydberg and eating reindeers’ 
tongues and oddments of that kind, and drinking Schnapps 
before settling down to the table d’héte meal. 
d then comes a memory of the Crown Prince of 
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One of ‘‘P.W.’s" brothers mixes in very high society. 


An Old Pertmenteau 


And the Memories it Revives. 


Sweden sitting quite close to me on a little steamer making 
its way through glorious scenery to Saltzjobden. I see the 
Prince talking to a pretty English girl who hadn’t the 
slightest idea that ds heir to the throne was making 
himself agreeable to her. 

Long years afterwards the Crown Prince, as King Oscar 
of Sweden, who was also King of Norway, was to make me 
a eight of the Order of St. Olaf for services rendered 
to a Norwegian subject who had in this country been the 
victim of a remarkable miscarriage of justice. 

Perhaps his Royal Highness would have taken a little 
notice of me as well as of the pretty English girl had he 
known: But, of course, he didn’t. Neither did I. 

But a Chapter of World History hovers about that 
label. I came back from Gothenburg to Millwall and 
arrived off Thames Haven on the afternoon of Sunday, 
September 3rd, 1870. 

he pilot came on board at Thames Haven and brought 
us the Sunday newspapers: They contained the news of 
the fall of an and the surrender of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

f a bombshell had suddenly burst on board the ship it 
could not have startled the passengers more than the news 
that the pilot shouted up to us as his boat came alongside. 

Get rid of that portmanteau, no! A thousand times 
no! It is portmanteau of memories: Every label upon 
it is a chapter of my youth: 

And there is not a single chapter there that I would 
willingly forget: 

ere ean foment 


NEAR JERICHO. 


A Thrilling Ride described by ROBERT HICHENS. 


In April of this year I was travelling in Syria and the 
Holy Land, and drove one day from Jericho to the Dead 
Sea. On the desolate shore, by a wattled hut, we found a 
wild-looking Arab, who entered into conversation with my 
coachman, also an Arab reckless of countenance, bold 
in bearing. 

I noticed the former waving his hand towards the 
Wilderness of Judea, through which we were soon to pass 
on our way to the Jordan, and the latter turning and 
straining his eyes as if in anxious search for something far 
off in the t solitude, arid, waterless, and apparently 
empty both of human and animal life: I noticed this, 
but I paid little attention to it, so often had I seen Arabs 
gesticulating and heard their voices loudly raised in the 
discussion of trifles. 

Presently the Syrian friend who was with me, and I, 
got into the carriage, and told the coachman to drive on 
across the waste. Just before wo started moving the Arab 
of the hut pointed, as if in warning, towards our way, and 
cried out some words to which our coachman replied with 
many violent gestures. Then the three spirited horses 
answered to a shake of the whip—we were off: 

Solitude took us, reminding me of the desert: Very far 
we could see across the flat on which no moving thing 
appeared: We went on and on, under the spell of the 
strange and almost terrible scenery, I gazed about me not 
exchanging a word with my companion, until at last I 
perceived a black speck. 

It drew my eyes. It grew larger. I saw it moving: 

Presently I could see what it was—a solitary camel 
wandering towards the Dead Sea. 

‘“* There's a camel,”’ I said to my friend. 

As I spoke the coachman looked sharply round at me, 
then turned on the box, stared, and suddenly brought the 
throng of his whip down with cruel force on the horses: 
They broke into a plunging gallop. The carriage rocked. 
My friend looked at the camel, now plainly visible. It 
had changed its direction abruptly, and was coming after 


us. 

‘“‘ What on earth is the matter ?” I asked as the coach- 
man again lashed his horses. 

My friend spoke to the man in Arabic. There was a 
rapid exchange of words. Then my friend, with a changed 
face, looked out over the wilderness. 

“ What is it?” I exclaimed. 

“Well,” he replied with some hesitation: ‘ That 
camel over there is mad, we must get on.” 

“ Mad ! ”» 

“Yes. The Arab at the Dead Sea warned Abdul about 
it. It broke away from a caravan three days a; They 
sent five horsemen from Jericho to try and get old of it, 
but it was toodangerous. They had to bolt.’” 

I gazed. The camel was nearer. 

“It’s following us up.” said the Syrian: ‘“ Let’s hope 
it is tired out, and won't come up with us.” 

“Tf it does 2?” I said: 

He looked very grave: 

‘* Have you got a revolver ?” he askedi 

I shook my head: 

* Nor I. ‘e ought to be armed.” 

Abdul lashed the horses once more: 

“T don’t think it’s gaining much: If we get to the 
Jordan we shall be all right. There are trees: It will lose 
us. Even if it doesn’t we can easily get away from it 
there.” 

He shouted to Abdul. 


That was a strange sort of race: I might work it up into 
a thrilling episode, a life and death contest, but I hate 
“ travellers’ tales.” The fact is this—gradually we drew 
away from the gs ag maniac who was trying to over- 
fant ws. Evidently the beast was weary and our horses 
were splendid ones. About the best to be found in 
Jerusalem: 

As we saw the far-off a cloud of trees that marked 
the pilgrims’ bathing p' in the Jordan, the camel 
began to look smaller; we were leaving him behind: 
Bushes appeared, the land slightly descended. The 
immense wilderness was partially hidden. Not many 
minutes after we were among the trees. Abdul heaved a 
sigh, and loosened his reins. The limbs of my friend 
relaxed, and I felt a strong sensation of relief. 

That evening as we sat under an oleander tree in the 
garden at Jericho, he told me some stories of the ferocity, 
of the dreadful persistence of camels when they are mad: 

Once, he said, his uncle was out riding on a swift Arab 
horse when he encountered one of those brutes unmuzzled: 
It tried to attack him: He put spurs to his horse. It 
followed: For over three hours it pursued him, till his 
horse im nearly finished, and he knew escape was 
im < 

‘ortunately he had a gun slung over his shoulder: He 
wheeled round, faced the camel, when it was nearly up to 
him, fired and disabled it. 

‘* And supposing the camel in the wilderness of Judea 
had come up with us?” I said: * Now, what could we 
have done ?” 

He laughed: 

**T confess I was afraid,” he answered, ‘‘ and I have 
seldom felt fear. Well, I should have pulled the hood of 
the victoria up and done the best I could with my stick.” 

I echoed his laugh. A vision rose before my mind's eye 
of a combat, horrible and comic as a scene in a nightmare— 
the wilderness of Judea, two men in a victoria with the 
hood and apron up, and a camel in a condition of active 
mania, attempting to deal with them, shall I say, 
resolutely ? 

As for Abdul, my imagination beheld him on the horizon 
going, for all he was worth, to that place whither so many 
are sent mentally—in moments of acute exasperation: 

But, though I laughéd under the oleander-tree, I was 
really not sorry that the combat had never come off. And 
I felt an almost yearning affection for Jericho. 
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THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 


A Pathetic Little Story of a Slave’s Devotion. 
By HALL CAINE. 


WHEN I was in Upper Egypt two years ago I saw a 
good deal of Charles Neufeld, who took me through the 
native quarters in Assouan, and otherwise helped me 
in the gathering of what is called “local colour” for 
“The White Prophet.” 

One day, sitting in the garden of his mill-house on the 
edge of the desert, he told me a story which touched me 
deeply. It was about a black boy who in the old bad 
da, had been the slave of a cruel master. 

e boy ran away and came to Neufeld, who was then 
living with his family outside Assouan. Unwilling to 
offend the master, Neufeld took the boy back. But the 
boy ran away a second time, and again Neufeld took him 
to his master. A third time the boy ran away, and 
coming to Neufeld he told a pitiful story of the cruelties 
inflicted upon him. 

“‘ But why do you como to me ?” asked Neufeld. 

* Are you not my father?” asked the boy, in the 
language and tho spirit of the East. 

Deeply touched by this, Neufeld went over to the 
master and said : 

“The boy doesn’t wish to stay with you, and he will 
only give you trouble. How much did he cost you ?” 

“Ten pounds,” answered the master. 

“Then here aro your ten pounds,” said Neufeld. 
“Write a paper saying you relinquish all rights in the 
boy.” 

e master wrote the paper, and Neufeld took it home, 
endorsed it with a statement of the boy’s emancipation, 
and then gave it to the boy, saying : 

‘‘Now you are free, and you can go away and carn 
your living wherever you please.” 

“But I don’t want to go away—I want to stay with 
you,” said the boy. 

So the boy stayed in Neufeld’s family and worked as 
@ servant. 

Time ona Neufeld went off to the war, was arrested 
by the rvishes and held captive in Omdurman for 
twelve years. When Lord Kitchener entered the dirty, 
disgusting city of the Khalifa he found Neufeld in chains, 
and liberated him. 

Neufeld returned to Assouan. Many tragic incidents 
had ee to him while he was away, and he had for- 
gotten all about the hoy. 

But meantime the boy (now grown to be a man) had 
been working to keep Neufeld’s family, and when the 
emancipated prisoner came home the black fellow was 
overflowing with joy. 

Neufeld saw him kissing his hand, and said : 

‘Who are you, my boy ?” 

Then the boy burst into a flood of tears. 

s Don't you know me, father ?”’ he said. “TI am your 
son.’ 
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He is Known as “M.A. P.,” and can tell you every 
week all that is going on in the upper circles, 
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than £500 a year. So thinking he knew that he 
could ‘“ Get on” he “ Got out.” ; 

He was ripe for a great adventure, and he embarked 
on it. 

C. Arthur Pearson started Pearson’s Weekly: 

There is something sublime in the courage of youth, 
and this young man cast off the successes he had aay 
made to go out on a big endeavour. How big the ae 
required, how the difficulties to face, _ 
estimated when I tell you that before Pearson's Weekly 
was started over three hundred “ papers” of 
the same kind had appeared and failed: 

As I turn over the of the first number of P.W. 
now, I wonder it, too, is not numbered amongst the dead. 
It is solid in the setting, solid in the contributions, no 
lightness and little humour throughout, and, most 
amazing to think of now, no serial story: 

I remember the Editor, the father, of it turning to 
me at midnight when this first number was running on 
the press, and saying, “ I’m afraid it’s too ‘heavy,’ and 
‘ solid’ looking.’ 2 

But it was too late to do anything then: Our ugly 
duckling had to go out into the world and take its chances. 

We printed two hundred and fifty thousand of 
this first number. Mr. W. T. Stead had blessed us in 
some few fine paragraphs in the Pall Mall Gazette which 
were copied by nearly every paper in the country, and 
did us an immense amount of good: 

But we overestimated the value of this puff. Our 
difficulties started when we tried to fire the newsagents 
with our own enthusiasm. All the ugly features of our 
bantling were pointed out. His colour was bad: He was 
too big for his age. We were reminded of the previous 
death rate and so on. 

I have said we printed about 250,000 copies of No. 1. 
We actually sent out for sale considerably r. 

A week later we began to get further discouragement, 


They came back slowly at first, then in parcels, and 
then in bales: They crowded out our four small rooms, 
and we had to store them some days later in the passage 
ways: ‘ 

'e cut down the orders for the succeeding numbers 
to very fine res. But still the one thing we saw, 
the one thing piling up mountains high, was the bales of 
unsold copies: 

Thus it went on for a number of weeks, and all the time 
there ran out a stream of money for the support of the 
feeble but determined infant. 

And we, who were nursing this infant, had to appear— 
that was imperative—lively and amusing; we had to 
appear elated with success even when we were rubbing 
noses with defeat. 

Meanwhile, of course, we had gone on improving the 

per. It was certainly getting better known and better 
fixed. The great trouble was that the cash-box was 
nearly empty—and printers and paper-makers are 80 
built like other people, that they were shy of giving us 
too long credit. 

Could we hold out a week ¢ two brig =e 

As things stood, one day, Pearson’s in, 
ss tall aa tare Ge es pe owe oe 

We got distressed, and we couldn’t sleep when we 
worried over the number of tly intelligent people 
there were in ‘ant Bip’ 
and indifferently, out purchasing our r. 

By the sixth or seventh number we ag the weekly 
was right, and we knew that the people who were not 
buying it were bins | in not doing so. But still the 
smallness of our bank balance was a haunting nightmare. 

Just then we struck a streak of luck. A good friend 
came to the rescue, and we tured the corner. We 
slept peacefully then and drew our overdue salaries. 


So am) ©} 


EDITING 500 MAGAZINES. 


By P. W. EVERETT, 
Editor of Pearson’s Magazine, The Royal, etc. 


Ir will perhaps simplify matters and save space if 
I may be allowed to put my reminiscences in the form 
of a ‘‘ Confession Album.” 

My Most Humilating Experience. 

I remember very well how one day, years gone by, a 
short, good-looking, apparently hase eed econ 
strolled into my office, and began to talk to me of a science 
of which nothing was then known in this country— 
ju-jitsu. He explained how the weakest man who under- 
stood the science could overcome the strongest man who 
knew nothing about it. In the interests of truth and to 
find out if my visitor were really qualified to write an article 
on this subject, I challenged him to prove his words. 

The next moment I was on my back on the floor. I 
was allowed to rise again, but a simple though deadly 
grip with but two fingers was responsible for an immediate 
and very undignified editorial somersault. 

A most painful quarter of an hour ensued. One by one, 
with fiendish science, my visitor subjected the joints of 
every part of my body from head to toe to strains which, 
as it proved, they were anatomically unable to resist. 
I suffered every kind of known agony. 

But the result was that I obtained for Pearson’s 
Magazine a scrics of articles on ju-jitsu which excited a 
world-wide sensation. 

My Greatest Successes. 
I am not guing to bore you with an endless catalogue 


Tne housewife who likes to see her hubby ha 
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0 got along comfortably, | 


5 eee tet 2 sek eatin Ser ee ee 
‘earson’s Magazine wi will live-in ‘history—Captain 
Kettle, Don Q., Lady Noggs, and A. V., the International 


Spy. 

Then we have published H. G. Wells’ “ War of the 
Worlds”; much of Kipling’s best work ; Count Vay de 
Vaya’s historic interviews with the Emperors of Russia, 

Korea, and Japan; Shackleton’s stories of his 
Antarctic exploits ; Sherard’s “‘ White Slaves of England ” ; 
George Griffith’s account of the first aerial voyage across 
the Channel, and a hundred other equally notable contri- 
butions which I have not the space to mention. 


My Most Tragic Experience, 

oer eee Eee 8 eS oe i 
an intimate and realistic account of life in our 
settlements. 

They were written by a man of gentle birth and con- 
siderable literary gifts, who had become so complete a 
slave to the opium habit that he had lost all will power and 
ell sense of right and wrong. The result was that he went 
trom bad to worse, committed a serious crime, and was 
sentenced to a ~ of penal servitude. After he 
was liberated and whilst still on ticket of leave he wrote 
our articles. Very shortly afterwards he wassent to prison 
again. When he came out the second time I him 
as much as I could. I felt some sympathy for him, for 
there can be no more pitiable or. pathetic sight than a 
one-time gentleman who has lost his self-respect. 

Then for some time I heard nothing of him till two or 
three months ago I received a letter from him inclosing 
a contribution. In the letter he said he had come to the 
end of his resources, and that, unless we could accept and 
pay at once for the article he sent me, he could not face 
the world any longer. 

The letter was written on a Friday, and he asked for the 
money by Monday. I was away, and did not receive 
his package till Tuesday. I at once wired a reply, but 
when I opened the newspapers on Wednesday morning 
I found that my wire could never have reached him. 
He had died, as he said he would, by his own hand on the 
Monday night ! 

My Most Amusing Correspondence. 

I am also Editor of The Royal Magazine, and Mr. X’8 
pages, the puzzle feature in the Royal, are a hobby of 
mine. I was therefore rather distressed to receive the 
following letter from Eton College, signed by sixteen 
Eton boys : 

“The a of the Royal. 

* Srr,— . 
“We, the undersigned, who are regular readers 
of the Royal, write to protest against your allowing Mr. X 
to continue his ridiculous contributions to the Magazine. 

‘He reproduces in ip xing! unblushing manner the 
mon antediluvian and feeble jokes, catches, and riddles, 
e 

“ It may interest you to know that we, the undersigned, 
have decided to cease buying the Royal if Mr. X does not 
change his style of wit. 

“‘ Many more names could have been added, only time 
does not allow it, as the undersigned hope for some reform 
in next month’s Royal, and fear that this letter would not 
have been in time if not posted quam celerrime.” 

I replied as follows: 

“ My Lorp anp GENTLEMEN,— 
“ T have to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 9th inst., for which I beg you to accept my best 


thanks. For th an Editor is, naturally, most pleased 
when the letters receives express appreciation of his 
efforts, he welcomes criticisms or even a letter of protest 


such as yours. They all help him in the heavy task of 
pleasing a host of readers with widely different tastes. 

“Now although your protest may be valid, so far as 
yourselves and a certain section of the readers of the 

are concerned, you are too greatly in the minority 
to justify me in dismissing Mr. X from my staff of con- 
tributors. Since he first made his bow to the publio he 
has received letters from all parts of the world - 
lating him on his efforts. Yours was the first adverse 
criticism, and although when I showed it to him, he did 
his best to take it in good I could not help noticing— 
and you, I feel sure, wi egret a0 heae--thet Ste, tems 
of sweeping condemnation cut him to the quick. He is 
an old gentleman, and naturally -sensitive. I fancy he 
half expected “‘ the sack,’ and his relief on hearing that he 
might still continue his monthly pages would have moved 
even the most stony-hearted of his critics. 

‘* As for yourselves, gentlemen, do you think it quite 
fair to cease taking in the Royal because of two 
which may have met with your disapproval ? Is the rest 
of the magazine so little:to your liking that you dismiss 
the whole of it for such a trifle ? 

“‘May I hope to hear that you have reconsidered your 
decision P : 

“‘T have the honour to remain, my Lord and Gentlemen, 


—Your obedient servant, 


“ THE Eprror, The Royal Magazine.” 
In my dual capacity of Editor and Mr. X, I was there- 
fore gratified to receive this reassuring letter : 
“ Dzar Smm,— 

“* We, the undersigned, write to say that, having 
cut Mr. X to the quick, we are content, and that we are 
surprised to hear that he is an old man, as we thought it 
was by reason of his youth that he had not heard all those 
puzzles, etc., many times before. However, we now 
conclude that he is a hoary old man in his second child- 
hood, his jokes all savour of our nursery days. 
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Ppr feeds him well by following tbe advice given in 
PEARSON'S HOME coo RY, one penny, each month. 


Weer exbdina 
Serr. 16, 1909, . 


“ We have decided that, now that we have ascertained 
the source of the ssid jokes, ete., we will continue to 
subscribe to the magazine, making allowances for Mr. X’g 
pages.—Yours faithfully, 

“ As Before —~—,.” 


My Proudest Moment. 
An Editor has many intments: MSS. which 
open so well, fizzle out ; poems with a touch of genius 
just lack the qualities our readers demand ; our ial 
oe encounter ——- difficulties and fail 
an important mission ; something goes wrong with tho 
camera at the critical moment. ~ 
But there are compensating pleasures’: the choice and 
reparation of an article or a story which you know by 
qnatinet will be a popular success; the capture of somo 
im t “* » which you know your rivals aro 
dying to get; the finding of a new writer who is going 
to make a name for himself—but perhaps the proudest 
moment of all is when you receive a letter from that 
writer—now become famous—in which he ascribes hig 
success to your sympathetic reception of his first story. 


>_——_0C< 


THE BUSINESS SIDE OF 
“P.W.” 


By J. M. BATHGATE. 


Ir seems but a few months ago that a staff of seven, 
including the office boy, were struggling to lay the founda- 
tion for the present business of C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 
and on that foundation the building has reached its 1000th 
poet My story, I am afraid, will not be so interesting 
as the usual P.W. story, for it will be from the busincss 
end, which has to deal with figures, and must of necessity 
be weighty, although dry. 

To begin with, the business staff numbered two and a- 
half out of seven—myself, a packer, and half of the office. 
boy, and that half was not the head and shoulders half: 
In those days the methods of production were more 
cumbersome than at the present time; for instance, the 
composing department had to sct up the type by hand: 
The printing department had to damp the paper before 
printing, and the binding department had to fold, put on 
the cover, and stitch by hand. Nowadays the typo 
is set by machinery, the damping process has been dis- 
pensed with, and the covering, folding, stitching, and 
counting is done by the printing machine: 

Another t stride made in printing process is tho 


etching of blocks. 
In early days of P.W. the illustrations had to bo 
engraved on wood, a very slow process. Now a good 


reproduction of photos can be produced on metal ready 
for pri Ciicice 


three-colour by which such beautiful 
results can now be obtained. was only in ite infancy when 
P.W. started, and I don’t think it will be long before the 
process will be so developed that it will enable us to 
reproduce actual scenes in everyday life, true to colour 
and correct in every detail. There bare been amaey bel 
improvements in the printing paper-making world, 
but space will not allow me to enumerate them: 
During the 1,000 weeks of our existence I have had many 
iar experiences, but again space limits me to one. 
During one of the influenza scares Mr. Pearson came into 
my room and said, “ Bathgate. you must get a comer in 
eucalyptus at once. I see that a famous physician says 
it is best preventive of influenza, and if we can only 
get enough to soak an issue of P.W. with it we shall get 
a big boom.” Now at that moment I had no idea 
where eucalyptus came from, or where it was to be bought, 
except in small quantities from the chemists ; however. 
I went to a friend of mine, who was in the chemical 


manufacturing line, and with his assistance bought all tho 
available e' tus, and I have no doubt a great many of 
the nt ers of P.W. will remember the result. 


The difficulty was to impregnate the r with euca- 
lyptus. First of all we tried eucalyptus in the dampinz 
machines which were used in those days, but the oily 
stuff floated on the surface, with the result that a small 
portion of the paper absorbed it all, and the rest had to go 
without. Finally, after many experiments, we found that 
the only plan was to syringe the papers with eucalyptus, 
so 200 commissionaires were eng , and armed with 
little scent-spraying bottles, sprayed the paper as it went 
through the operations of printing, folding, binding, and 

king. The result of this was that each copy was 
impregnated with the strongly-smelling eucalyptus. 
You could detect its presence on the bookstall from any 
part of a railway station. 

The rush to buy copies was immense, and our output of 
that number was only limited by the amount of eucalyptus 
I could lay hands on. We bought up every ounce of it 
in the United Kingdom, and though it was very costly, 
the advertisement secured was more than worth the larze 
expenditure involved. Scores of thousands of people 
went about for weeks with a copy of P.W. buttoned into 
their waistcoat or dress. 

Subsequently we were deluged with offers to supply 
us with preventives for all kinds of infectious and other 
diseases. . 

When I started to write, I had intended to give vou 
some statistics of the number of types, the weight of met), 
etc., which had been used in our business since the besin- 
ning. but I had not gone far with my calculations by ore 
the figures grew to such proportions that my arithmetic 
failed me. 
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Taey turned out a lumber 
room the other day for a 
belated spring cleaning, and 
found a battered old port- 
manteau stored away in & 
crowded corner. 

“Can’t this be got rid 
of ?”” they said. “It’s no 
use ” 


I looked at the old port- 
manteau tenderly, and the faded labels upon it brought 
back the days of my distant youth. 


Bonn To Caarina Cross.” 

Only once in my life had I done that journey “ straight 
rout " to juatity the label, and then I was eighteen ; 
and the circumstances of my hurried exit from the old 
University town came back to me as I looked at the time- 
worn “ i 

From ny window in the Weberstrasse one moonlight 
night I had pelted the peaceful passers-by with crab 


apples. 

PP hit the hat of a gentleman, and when the owner of the 
hat looked up I saw that he was a revered Professor of 
the University. 

He knooked furiously at the door and demanded my 
name. 

Two days afterwards I appeared before an official at the 
Rathhaus, and was fined ten thalers, or thirtyshillings, for 
assaulting a citizen: 

After that the trouble came thick and fast: 

The English students were not liked. The English 
attitude was Anti-German: In a beer-house one night 
some of us expressed our sentiments in German: They 
were English sentiments: 

When we left, some of the German guests followed us 
and expressed their sentiments. They expressed them in 
a long, dark alley of trees in the Hofgarten. Someone 
flung a beer bottle “‘ in the air,” heedless of where it fell. 
I picked it up and returned it seep in the darkness. 

I flung it low, being a cautious player, and anxious to 
avoid adding injury to insult. But again I was unfortu- 
nate. A police officer turned up unexpectedly at my 
elbow, and I made my second appearance before my 
friend of the ten thalers: This time he fined me twenty 
thalers, and informed me that the next time I had an 
accident of that sort-——. 

Life in Germany was becoming too expensive for a 
youth of eighteen who wanted a little spare cash for light 
refreshments, cigars, cakes, apricots, and ices, etc., so I 
wrote home explaining how my pocket money had gone. 
My father thought it would be saving money for me to put 
the seas between myself and danger. 

Then that label was stuck upon my portmanteau, and I 
came back to London after an absence of eighteen months, 
during which I was supposed to have acquired a perfect 
mastery of the German language. I had learnt a little. 
The rest I have been learning ever since in London and 
the provincial towns where the German language is 
generally to be found without much difficulty. 


ff Loxpon BripcE To MarcarTeE.” 

The fact that the label was on my old portmanteau 
fixed the period. 

It was saon after I came back from Bonn: We had a 
house for “ the season ”’ on the front, and I remember that 
it was the custom for the youth of the period to wear a 
coloured band on a black billycock. I wore a light blue 
band, and changed to a dark red. My imagination reels 
before the mind picture now, and my eyes blink: I 
believe I wore a tie to match my hat ribbon and a tassel of 
the same colour attached to a light cane. 

I have a photograph of myself at that period, and in 
that hat, and with that cane. It is locked away in a 
drawer, and is for no other eyes than mine. 

But when I look at it I recall the fact that at that time I 
used to walk up and down Margate Jetty in the morning 
sunshine with Mtr. Fred Hodges, ‘‘ The Fire King,” who 

ept a private fire-engine at Margate, and rode about on it. 
His memory is perpetuated in “‘ Hodges” Flagstaff. I 
can see him now with his wonderful “ white ducks,” 
walking between ‘“ The Canterbury Belles,” two middle- 
aged ladies who dressed like young girls, and simpered and 
shook their golden curls giddily. 

Poor ladies! They were the Misses Hacker. One of 
them was found many years afterwards in coal cellar in 
Euston Square. She had been lying there for over a year. 
and her murder was then, and remains to-day, one of the 
great criminal mysteries of London. 


i Gorzensure To StockHOLM.” 

T remember I went there for my autumn holiday, soon 
after I had'settled down at an office desk in the City: 

Stockholm was delightful, and I have never forgotten 
the price of chicken and ice-pudding. They were s0 
absurdly cheap, and so was the Swedish Punch, and as I 
look at the label, I see myself walking about in the big 
dining-room of the Hotel Rydberg and eating reindeers’ 
tongues and oddments of that kind, and drinking Schnapps 

fore settling down to the table d’héte meal. 

And then comes a memory of the Crown Prince of 
eee ee ee 
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One of ‘'P.W.’s" brothers mixes in very high society. 


An Old Dortmanteau 


And the Memories it Revives. 


Sweden sitting quite close to me on a little steamer making 
its way through glorious scenery to Saltzjobden. I see the 
Prince talking to a pretty English girl who hadn’t the 
slightest idea that the heir to the throne was making 
himself agreeable to her. 

Long years afterwards the Crown Prince, as King Oscar 
of Sweden, who was also King of Norway, was to make me 
a Knight of the Order of St. Olaf for services rendered 
to a Norwegian subject who had in this country been the 
victim of a remarkable miscarriage of justice. 

Perhaps his Royal Highness would have taken a little 
notice of me as well as of the pretty English girl had he 
known: But, of course, he didn’t. Neither did I. 

But a Chapter of World History hovers about that 
label. I came back from Gothenburg to Millwall and 
arrived off Thames Haven on the afternoon of Sunday, 
September 3rd, 1870. 

The pilot came on board at Thames Haven and brought 
us the Sunday newspapers: They contained the news of 
the fall of an and the surrender of the Emperor 
Napoleon. 

f a bombshell had suddenly burst on board the ship it 
could not have startled the passengers more than the news 
that the pilot shouted up tous as his boat came alongside. 

Get rid of that portmanteau, no! A thousand times 
no! It is a portmanteau of memories: Every label upon 
it is a chapter of my youth: 

And there is not a single chapter there that I would 
willingly forget: 

ee eet fee 


NEAR JERICHO. 


A Thrilling Ride described by ROBERT HICHENS. 


In April of this year I was travelling in Syria and the 
Holy Land, and drove one day from Jericho to the Dead 
Sea. On the desolate shore, by a wattled hut, we found a 
wild-looking Arab, who entered into conversation with my 
coachman, also an Arab reckless of countenance, bold 
in bearing. 

I noticed the former waving his hand towards the 
Wilderness of Judea, through which we were soon to pass 
on our way to the Jordan, and the latter turning and 
straining his eyes as if in anxious search for something far 
off in the great solitude, arid, waterless, and apparently 
empty both of human and animal life: I noticed this, 
but I paid little attention to it, so often had I seen Arabs 
gesticulating and heard their voices loudly raised in the 
discussion of trifles. 

Presently the Syrian friend who was with me, and I, 
got into the carriage, and told the coachman to drive on 
across the waste. Just before wo started moving the Arab 
of the hut pointed, as if in warning, towards our way, and 
cried out some words to which our coachman replied with 
many violent gestures. Then the three spirited horses 
answered to a shake of the whip—we were off: 

Solitude took us, reminding me of the desert: Very far 
we could see across the flat on which no moving thing 
appeared: We went on and on, under the spell of the 
strange and almost terrible scenery, I gazed about me not 
exchanging a word with my companion, until at last I 
perceived a black speck. 

It drew my eyes. It grew larger. I saw it moving: 

Presently I could see what it was—a solitary camel 
wandering towards the Dead Sea. 

“ There's a camel,” I said to my friend. 

As I spoke the coachman looked sharply round at me, 
then turned on the box, stared, and suddenly brought the 
throng of his whip down with cruel force on the horses: 
They broke into a plunging gallop. The carriage rocked: 
My friend looked at the camel, now plainly visible. It 
had changed its direction abruptly, and was coming after 


us. 

‘“‘ What on earth is the matter ?”’ I asked as the coach- 
man again lashed his horses. 

My friend spoke to the man in Arabic. There was a 
rapid exchange of words. Then my friend, with a changed 
face, looked out over the wilderness. 

“ What is it 2?” I exclaimed. 

“Well,” he replied with some hesitation: ‘ That 
camel over there is mad, we must get on.” 

iy Mad ! ” 

“Yes. The Arab at the Dead Sea warned Abdul about 
it. It broke away from a caravan three days ago. They 
sent five horsemen from Jericho to try and get old of it, 
but it was too dangerous: They had to bolt.’” 

I gazed. The camel was nearer. 

“It’s following us up,” said the Syrian: 
it is tired out, and won't come up with us.” 

“ If it does ?” I said: 

He looked very grave: 

“ Have you got a revolver ?”’ he asked: 

I shook m head: 

“Nor I. ‘e ought to be armed.” 

Abdul lashed the horses once more. 

“T don’t think it’s gaining much: If we get to the 
Jordan we shall be all right. There are trees: It will lose 
us. Even if it doesn’t we can easily get away from it 
there.” 

He shouted to Abdul. 
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‘* Let's hope 
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That was a strange sort of race: I might work it up into 
a thrilling episode, a life and death contest, but I hate 
“ travellers’ tales.” The fact is this—gradually we drew 
away from the grotesque maniac who was trying to over- 
haul us. Evidently the beast was weary and our horses 
were splendid ones. About the best to be found in 


Jerusalem: 

As we saw the far-off cloud of trees that marked 
the pilgrims’ bathing p! in the Jordan, the camel 
began to look smaller; we were leaving him behind: 
Bushes appeared, the land slightly descended. The 
immense wilderness was partially hidden. Not many 
minutes after we were among the trees. Abdul heaved a 
sigh, and loosened his reins. The limbs of my friend 
relaxed, and I felt a strong sensation of relief. 

That evening as we sat under an oleander tree in the 
garden at Jericho, he told me some stories of the ferocity, 
of the dreadful persistence of camels when they are mad: 

Once, he said, his uncle was out riding on a swift Arab 
horse when he encountered one of those brutes unmuzzled: 
It tried to attack him: He put spurs to his horse. It 
followed: For over three hours it pursued him, till his 
horse was nearly finished, aad he knew escape was 
impossible: 

‘ortunately he had a gun slung over his shoulder: He 
wheeled round, faced the camel, when it was nearly up to 
him, fired and disabled it. 

‘* And supposing the camel in the wilderness of Judea 
had come up with us?” I said: ‘‘ Now, what could we 
have done ?” 

He laughed: 

“T confess I was afraid,” he answered, ‘“‘ and I have 
seldom felt fear. Well, I should have pulled the hood of 
the victoria up and done the best I could with my atiok.” 

I echoed his laugh: A vision rose before my mind's eye 
of a combat, horrible and comic as a scene in a nightmare— 
the wilderness of Judea, two men in a victoria with the 
hood and apron up, and 6 camel in a condition of active 
mania, attempting to deal with them, shall I say, 
resolutely ? 

As for Abdul, my imagination beheld him on the horizon 
going, for all he was worth, to that place whither so many 
are sent mentally—in moments of acute exasperation: 

But, though i laughéd under the oleander-tree, I was 
really not sorry that the combat had never come off. And 
I felt an almost yearning affection for Jericho. 


ne Fn ee 


THE SON OF HIS FATHER. 


A Pathetic Little Story of a Slave’s Devotion. 
By HALL CAINE. 


WaEN I was in Upper Egypt two years ago I saw a 
good deal of Charles Neutel , who took me through the 
native quarters in Assouan, and otherwise helped me 
in the gathering of what is called “local colour” for 
“The White Prophet.” 

One day, sitting in the garden of his mill-house on the 
edge of the desert, he told me a story which touched me 
a a It was about a black boy who in the old bad 
da been the slave of a cruel master. 

The boy ran away and came to Neufeld, who was then 
living with his family outside Assouan. Unwilling to 
offend the master, Neufeld took the boy back. But the 
boy ran away a second time, and again Neufeld took him 
to his master. A third time the boy ran away, and 
coming to Neufeld he told a pitiful story of the cruelties 
inflicted upon him. 

“ But why do you come to me ?” asked Neufeld. 

* Are you not my father?” asked the boy, in the 
language and tho spirit of the East. 

Deeply touched by this, Neufeld went over to the 
master and said : 

“The boy doesn’t wish to stay with you, and he will 
only give you trouble. How much did he cost you ?” 

“Ten pounds,” answered the master. 

“Then here aro your ten pounds,” said Neufeld. 
‘Write a paper saying you relinquish all rights in the 


boy.” 

The master wrote the paper, and Neufeld took it home, 
endorsed it with a statement of the boy’s emancipation, 
and then gave it to the boy, saying : 

“Now you are free, and you can go away and carn 
your living wherever you please.” 

“But I don’t want to go away—I want to stay with 
you,” said the boy. 

So the boy stayed in Neufeld’s family and worked as 
@ servant. 

Time passed, Neufeld went off to the war, was arrested 
by the Dervishes and held captive in Omdurman for 
twelve years. When Lord Kitchener entered the dirty, 
disgusting city of the Khalifa he found Neufeld in chains, 
and liberated him. 

Neufeld returned to Assouan. Many tragic incidents 
had happened to him while he was away, and he had for- 
gotten all about the hoy. 

But meantime the boy (now grown to be a man) had 
been working to keep Neufeld’s family, and when the 
emancipated prisoner came home the black fellow was 
overflowing with joy. 

Neufeld saw him kissing his hand, and said : 

“ Who are you, my boy ?” 

Then the boy burst into a flood of tears. 

“Don’t you know me, father ?”’ he said. 
son.” 
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He is Known as “M.A. P.,” and can tell you every 
week all that is going on in the upper circles, 
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HIS LESSON. 


One of WINIFRED GRAHAM'S Delightful Episodes. 


Tne girl in pink looked across the ball-room and met 
his eyes. Robert Greystone reddened. He was escorting 
his partner to her chaperon, and this would bring him 
close to the tall, slim figure in the rose chiffon gown. He 
would have to speak, this man who loved and rode away— 
two years ago. 

How it all flashed back—his flirtation with Julia at the 
Bister ball, his infatuation with her beauty, the stolen kiss, 
the hand pressure, the burning words of admiration. 
Then a night of restless fear, a dread of matrimonial 
bondage, and the terror of mecting Julia at breakfast, 

Finally a hurried and cowardly resolution—flight. A 
note to his hostess that important business called him 
away by an early train, and no word to the girl who had 
dreamt of him as her future husband. 

Now those searching blue eyes looked into his soul, and 
the red lips murmured : “ Back from abroad !”’ 

Robert Greystone accepted the outstretched hand. 

‘* Looks like it,” he answered with a forced smile. 
“It’s quite strange to be among civilised people again. 
I only returned last week. What is your news?” 

She laughed, and the twinkling eyes were full of 
mischief. : 

“Oh! I have been pretty busy, looking after a house 
and a husband——” 

An expression of relief flitted over the man’s face. 
To-night the blush-rose girl could read him like a 


book. 

“A husband!” The words came with a little 
from Robert Greystone. ‘‘ Leb me congratulate you—. 
mean him, he’s an awfully lucky fellow. I must hear all 
about it. Give me this dance.” ; 

Before Julia could refuse, he had whirled her into the 
crowded room. The band was playing his favourite valse, 
their steps were suited to ection, and his guilty mind 
now underwent a deliciously eful change. 

They danced without wepakinn then he drew her to a 
shaded corner, with all his terrors lulled. 

“You are the sweetest and most forgiving soul on 
earth,” he whispered, gazing’at her with undisguised 
admiration. ‘I thought you would never speak to me 
again. The fact is, when last I met you, your beauty 
simply carried me off my feet, but for some reason or other 
I was in a blue funk of marriage. I knew vou were too 

by far for a worthless fellow like myself. Now it’s 
all different, two years away has wrought a great change. 
I have been in the wilds, I have looked death in the face, 
and at last I am a man, instead of a weak, unstable boy. 
If you were free, I would beg you to do more than 
forgive-—if it were possible, I would ask you to be my 
wife.’ 

The rose-red lips twitched suspiciously. Was it with 
humour or tremulous emotion ? 

i at eyes were lowered, then the musical voice 
replied : 

“When I said just now I had been looking after a house 
and a husband, I did not say whose house, or whose 
husband. My sister has been away ill in Switzerland, 
and I have mothering her children, and keeping 
houee for her husband. Yon see you jumped at a con- 
clusion; but I am not sorry my words misled you, since I 
have learnt your secret. How pale you look,” suddenly 
raising her head, and scanning his face. “I am afraid 
my happy news is too much for you.” 

She rose, for her next partner was advancing. 

“* We will talk again later on,” she murmured tenderly. 
“Then I will give you your answer ; you need not fear 
what it will be.” 

“Yes,” answered Robert Greystone, “ later on; I will 
wait for you here.” 

He watched the pink draperies floating away, and 
wiped his brow. ‘ 

“ By Jove,” he muttered, “‘ tray \—fairly trapped !” 

He stood with his back to the wall, staring into 
space. 

Julia smiled as she took her new partner’s arm, once 
she indulged in a little laugh. 

“Oh! Roy,” she whispered, “I’m so vastly amused. 
I have been enjoying my sense of humour, and at the same 
time giving a lesson that was sorely needed. I will tell 


you all about it after this dance.” 
Roy, a splendid specimen of manhood, guided her 
lovingly through the maze of figures. 


“T have the engagement ring in my pocket, darling,” 
he whispered back. “Don’t you think we might 
announce it to our friends to-night ? ” 

“* Perhaps it would be wise,” she answered softly—‘ to 
save misunders' ings.” 

He guided her to the door, and drew her away from 
the crowd. 

“Diamonds and rubies,” he said, in the delicate pink 
ear. ‘I do hope it will fit.” 

“Oh! #0 do I, for I want to show it to an old friend. 
I promised to talk to him later on.” 

Together they vanished into a fairyland of palms and 
screens created for lovers. 

When Julia reappeared her cheeks were as red as the 
rubies on her finger. 

“Shall I take you to Mr. Greystone ?”’ said Roy, in a 
tone of quiet amusement. 

“Yes,” she replied, with a light laugh, “ for it really 
doesn’t seem quite right to be engaged to two men at the 
game time! His face when I introduce youas my future 
husband will be worth watching.” 


* P.W.’s” wonderful brother, PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, stands unrivalled as the patron of art and literature. 
alwaye brilliant. alwaye interesting, and has helped many authors to fame. 
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THE HORSE DEALER. 
By JEROME K. JEROME. 


I ret this story gladly, seeing that it has a moral. He 
was a dealer in horses, and about his method he made no 
disguise. If you were a better judge of horse flesh than 
he was then you were welcome to “ best” him ; if, on the 
other hand, it happened that you were not, then he con- 
sidered himself at liberty to ‘ best” you. 

Very youne men pride themselves upon their knowledge 
of women motor-ears. In my day it was women and 
horses. I thought I would go to this old rascal and pick 
~ something cheap. But as we talked there came to me 

e feeling that he knew more about this thing than I did. 
From the patient animal between us with ite look of grave 
astonishment I glanced to his small twinkling eyes—by 
inspiration seized my only chance. 

“ Practically speaking,” I said, ‘‘ I know very little about 
horses. If you tell me this horse is the horse 
ie price is a fair one, there’s an end of the matter. I'll 

e it.” 
He could not have been more astonished had I hit him. 


“That horse,” he said, so soon as he could recover 


speech, “‘ that horse you’re looking at. Well——” 


His restless little eyes again caught mine. I seemed to 


be making him angry. He whistled to a stable-boy. 
“Take this away,” he growled. “ Bring me out that 
Irish chestnut.” 


“There's your horse,” he said ; “ seventy quid. Take 


it or leave it.” 


I took it. He carried me for sixteen years ; and, after 


that, I growing stouter, we put him into harness. He lies 
now under the Plane-tree. We had to shoot him in the end. 
He broke himself up racing a motor-car. He hated 
motor-cars, - 
ee et fe 


A STORY OF A SNAKE. 


An IncrpEext 1n My Lire. - 
By J. E. PRESTON MUDDOCK (“ Dick Donovan”). 


Some snake stories are true, some are not ; but this one 
ts strictly true. On one occasion while travelling alone 
through the Australian Bush in the Braidwood District of 
New South Wales, I had a very unpleasant experience, 

Tired after a long day’s tramp through what seemed an 
interminable gum forest, I lit a fire, recruited my 
exhausted energies with a “ billy” of tea, munched some 
cast-iron ship’s biscuits, all the food I pomemed, and, 
rolling myself in my blanket, was soon oblivious of my 
surroundings. . 

How long I slept I cannot say, but suddenly I was 
awakened by a sense of constriction about the legs. 

I was lying on my back with my knees drawn up, and to 
my horror saw that a large black snake (Pseudechis 

yriacus) had twisted iteelf round my limbs; it was 
moving its head from side to side with a graceful wavy 
motion, as if fascinated by the fire. 

The black snake is one of the most vicious and deadly 
of the Australian reptiles. It is particularly active, and 
becomes a perfect demon when aroused, lashing iteelf into 
fury and striking with the rapidity of lightning. The 
agony of the situation in which I thus found myself is 
more easily imagined than described. 

I was perfectly well aware that if I frightened the 
hideous reptile my fate was sealed. 

It was a lonely, desolate region, and had I been bitten 
I could not have hoped for succour. I stared at the black 
waving death with, as I imagine, bulging eyes, and for 
some hours, it seemed to me, though of course it was only 
moments ; but in the course of those moments what a 
flood of thoughts swept through my brain. 

To die from snake bite in the lonely bush was such 
an inglorious ending to a career that had been beset with 

ils that I experienced a strong sense of irritation. 

remembered also that the chances of even my remains 
ing discovered were remote; not that that mattered 
much; but it was not a pleasant idea. 

At last I recovered my presence of mind, Iam 
not sure that I lost it for an instant ; indeed I do not 
think I did. I noticed that the butt end of a heavy piece 
of stick was within easy reach of my right hand, the other 
end smouldering in the fire. 

I cautiously clutched the stick, with equal caution 
raised it, and then brought it down with all the force I was 
capable of exerting in my awkward position, on to the 
waving head. 

There was a shower of sparks from the burning end 

of the stick. I saw the head of the reptile drop, and was 
conscious of @ spasmodic tightening of the coils round my 
legs until my limbs were numbed by the pressure ; then 
came a sudden rejaxation, and I knew that the peril 
had passed. 
I sprang up; the snake was writhing on the ground, 
but his business end was useless for purposes of attack. 
I battered the battered head still more and tossed the 
pinees creature far into the darkness. 

n the morning I discovered that I had flung the snake 
close to an ant hill, and only the skeleton remained. 
The huge black ante had feasted sumptvously during the 
night, and I felt that I was fully revenged for having had 
- night’s repose so unceremoniously disturbed. 

shouldn’t have objected to his snakeship sharing the 
warmth of the fire with me, for I am a charitable man, but 
I did object to his embracing me. I have had not a few 
little adventures in my life, but I think that black snake 
ill I have ever experienced. 


gave me the greatest 


want, that 


Waex ENDIN 
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THE MAN WITH THE Goop 
NAME. 
A Laughable Story told by TOM GALLON. 


I rurx it is Cervantes who says, “A good name j 
hetinc than sishes”; bag I think 1 we uesbabes tet 
Cervantes had lived in the twentieth century he mig) 
have formed a different opinion. He would certainly 
had he known my friend Williams. . 

If ever a man a good name Williams had. Peoplo 
looked up to Williams, and believed in him ; you didn’: 
need telling that he had been a model boy at school. 
Nature, believing also in his good name, had endowed him 
with features which plainly stamped bim for what he was, 
and Williams had personally added to the hall-mark |v 
growing side-whiskers. Williams was a bachelor, and iin 
extremely good bachelor. I am convinced that he woul! 
have lived with his mother, but that she had long since 
departed this life—dying with the firm conviction that 
Williams’ future, so far as their ultimate meeting was con- 
cerned, was assured. Williams being also convinced on tht 
point lived his blameless life, and was more than content. 

But Williams, in addition to his good name, had a 
sympathetic nature—in fact, a very kindly nature. If you 
asked him to dofanything generous, no matter what trou! Jc 
it involved, he was always eager to do it. And that ws 
the real cause of his downfall. 

His friends had always chaffed him on the fact that ho 
had never married, and he had taken that chaff quito 
good-naturedly, and had declared, over and over ay:in, 
that he liked his celibate condition. Of course, peojlo 
believed him, and, even in a censorious world, no brea!) 
of scandal had ever touched his name—that good namo 
which he cherished. But Williams was careless, and this 
was how his good name came to be blown upon. 

He was staying for a brief holiday with some friends at a 
remote watering place. On the day following his arrival 
his hostess, knowing him to be an extremely good-natured 
individual, asked with a ch smile if he would be 
good enough to take her little daughter for a walk upon 
the sands. Williams, not understanding children, would 
have demurred ; but the lady’s smile won the day, and he 
was presently to be seen holding a small, lightly-clad 
maiden by the hand, hing his way through the sans, 
going delicately lest bs ould tread upon other children 
as he went. And it was exactly at that moment when hc 
was addressing endearing phrases to the small mite by his 
side that two club friends came face to face with him, and 
arf or in amazement. 

“ Hullo, Williams!’ exclaimed one. “I thought you 
were @ bachelor.” 

“So—so I am,” stammered Williams. But they 
walked away laughing. - 

The story got about. Registers were searched, and no 
record was found of any marriage contracted by Williams. 
Rumour—many-tongued—began to take liberties with 
his name; and careful mothers shrugged their shoulders, 
and kept an eye upon him. For the first time in his 
life Williams found himself talked about. 

At first he rather liked it ; this was quite a new sensation. 
With a smile or two, and a shrug of the shoulders, he rathcr 
encouraged the idea than not ; at all events he allowed it 
to grow. And then in an evil hour he let his sympathics 
go too far, and caused his own undoing. — ; 

A young, susceptible, and very attractive lady was in 
love with another man. She could not, of course, tell the 
other man anything about it ; but she knew that Williams 
was a friend of his, and she decided, in the artful feminino 
fashion, to confide in Williams as an innocent go-between, 
in the hope that he might say something. She chose tho 
wrong moment and the wrong place, as Williams after- 
wards discovered. 

Williams had been flattered by her attentions, and had 
been a little surprised when she had suggested that they 
should sit out a dance ther at a certain house to which 
both had been invited ; I may mention that the other man 
was there also. The lady chose the place where the 
sitting-out should be done ; and it was a remote corner of a 
conserv . There she told her story, and told it rather 
well ; indeed, she told it with appropriate tears. Williams 
was just holding her cea and ay it, and i we 

i ingly into his eyes, with her own eyes suffusec 
nrg teagiere other le arrived and interrupted the 
little scene. The lady, for her part, lost her head, and got 
up and ran away—still sobbing. ; 

The thing spread like wildfire. It was perfectly certain. 
according to several ladies who knew the whole story, that 
Williams had treated her shamefully, and was not at all 
the man people had supposed him to be. Williams wroto 
a long letter of explanation to the other man; and thic 
other man refused to believe a word of it, and called at 
Williame’ lodgings with rage in his heart and a stout stick 
in his hand. But Williams had fied. 

He came back a changed man—a man with a great and 
desperate resolution in his heart. He realised that some- 
thing must be done, and that he must at all hazar!s 
preserve that good name which had been throughout l.is 
life his chief asset. Taking his courage in bo hands, 
he went straight off to an elderly cousin of unimpeachable 
virtue and with a anne ioome, ana! ree my 
surprise proposed to her, his sole sti n at th 

eat should be a short ns, and the wedding 
extremely public. To both of which proposals the lady 
willingly assented. I should not describe Williams 
exactly as a happy man—but he now feels fairly safe. 


Copyright in the United States of America, 1909, by Tom Gallon. 
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The Evotution of 


In prehistoric times P.W. would have 


been committed tp memory 
learned man. He would recite 


a gaping audience, as in the caso of 

Homer’s “ Iliad.” Nota line of this 

poem was written during Homer's 
lifetime, nor till long afterwards. 


4000 s.c. These two people have just 
had an accident with P.W.’s Picture 
Pars, In this early age everything was 
read from bricks, Characters, a com- 
bination of which stood as a symbol for 
war, peace, and so on, were drawn with 
a stick on slabs of soft clay, and even- 
tually baked to form the bricks or pages. 


Mrs. Blake.” 


Arabia, time of Mohammed. 
This comfortable fellow, living 
in the time of Mohammed, seems 

intensely interested in the 
World’s Best Stories. His P.W. 
Consisted of Arabic characters 
written ona palm leaf in a similar 
Way to the first copies of the 
Koran which were handed down. 


300-400 B.c. No doubt the king seen 
here reading his P.W. wishes it were 
the opening chapters of “ ‘The Lovely 
e strings of various 
colours are knotted both separately 
and together, and fastened to a stick 
80 as to form a fringe. Tho knots 
according to their positions indicated 
definite meanings in sign language. 


by a 
it to 
was scratched on stones. 


of P.W. 


his cop 
pping a par or two. 


Each page had a little 


little book. 


Very likely this ancient - looking 
Egyptian was one of P. IV.’s printers. 
He is glancing at a page, written 
in hieroglyphics on a sheet of 
papyrus, to see that it is satis- 
factory. At this period P.W. might 
also have been written on pillars 
of stone. 


1400-1500. Caxton’s time. 
printed for the first time, would have 
needed a muscular giant to lift it. 
The pages would have had rough 
edges, black print would have been 
used, and when made into a book it 
would have been adorned with clumsy 
oak or lead covers, 


Pearson's Shilling Handbooks make kandy men. 


= theusand and one other things. 


A little later, still in prehistoric 
times, writing in signs and symbols 
Here we 
see a prehistoric reader taking home 
He seems to be 


Here you see a husband, his wife, and 
the servant, of alater generation. The 
age was one of poole is as ae wonis 
have been engraved on go . 

a 1 Fol . the 
corner, which allowed it to be fastened 
on t> @ ring so as to make a nice 


P.W.,? 


Told in Pictures. 


‘| Hebrew, Patriarchal times. This ven- 
erable old gentleman was a native of 
Palestine, living in the time of Moses. 
he paper boy is just handing him his 
copy of P.W., carved in Hebrew char- 
acters on the shoulder blade of an 
animal. 


Ancient Greeks. As long ago as 
500 s.c. the custom amongst the 
Greeks was to engrave records and 
inscriptions on the bronze spear heads 
of the warriors. The gentleman in 
the background is evidently having 
the point of a P.W. story brought 
home to him. 


Rome B.c. 60. In Julius Cesar’s time P.W. 

would have consisted of a book of a narrow 

strip of chment about a yard or so in 

length. It would be smoothed and polished 

with pumice stone, and fashioned at one end 

with an ivory roll, so as to enable it to be 
wound up. 


1580-1625. During the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, P.W. would have 
become like one of the first news- 
papers. It would have assumed 
its title, and its posters would havo 
attracted attention by being dis- 
played outside the newsagent’s. 


A THOUSAND “P.W.’s.” 


OUR TAME MATHEMATICIAN’S DISCOVERIES. 


Tue other day our Tame Mathematician came scorching 
into the office with light, elastic footstep and with a bright, 
fascinating gleam in his eye. 

“T’ve beef having a ripping time, a glorious time, in 
fact the time of my life,” he began. 

“Indeed !'"* 

“Do you know what a thousand issues of Pearson's 
Weekly mean?” he next remarked, his face assuming 
its customary mathematical air. 

“ One of the greatest triumphs in the history of journa- 
lism,”’ we replied. 

_“ Yes, yes, I know, but do you know what it means 
to see all the copies ever published lying before you ? 
No? Let me enlighten you. Suppose you made @& 
foundation 68ft. in length and 50ft. in breadth, and then 

built a column of these dimensions on it, using P.W.’s 
laid flat on each other as your building material, what 
height do you think your column would reach ? ”* 

We simply gasped at him. 

“Why, a good bit over 29,000ft.,” he chuckled, “or 
a oe than the highest mountain in the world, which 
is but another way of showing how P. W. tops the lot.” 

“And have you made any other calculations?” we 
inquired, 

“Oh, yes. Here’s one that will astonish you. It 
you were to lay all the P.W.’s end to end so as to form a 
long, narrow path, and if you were to walk along that 
path at the rate of twenty-five miles a day and six days 
re: when do you think you would come to the end 
of it? 

“Twenty-five miles a day. 
would have to give it up.” 

“Yes, you would have to give it up unless you were 
prepared to walk right on for fully fifteen years.” 

“ Fifteen years!” 

“* Yes, fifteen years. Rather a tidy stretch, isn’t it ? 
I thought I would wake you up. Ah, here’s another 
of my calculations," he continued, consulting a scroll 
containing innumerable weird hicroglyphics. “ Yes, 
I’ve also been weighing P.W.” 

“ And we age oe did not find it wanting ? ” 

“Tt never is. you know that if you put the largest 
steamer in the world on one scale, and all the P.W.’s 
in the other, the Cunarder would at once kick the beam, 
as they say, and yet her gross tonnage is 32,000 2” 

‘Marvellous. We always knew that P.W. was a 
weighty organ, but this is indeed a new sidelight on its 
weightiness.”* 

“And then there’s the wire with which it is bound,”* 
ursued the mathematician. ‘I don’t suppose you 
have ever considered how much of it has been used ?” 

“* Well, no, we can’t say we have.” 

“Then you may take it from me,” he went on proudly, 
“that if you started to wind it round a drum 50ft. in 
circumference and making ten revolutions a minute, 
you would find you had constant employment for a year." 

“ Really!” we gas 

“ Why, as 


Um—woe're afraid we 


ped. 

“Pooh, that’s nothing,” he continued. 
much wire has been used to bind P.W. as would make a 
soven-fold fence round the entire area of the British Isles, 
Yes, I thought I would startle you,” he added as he 
noticed that this last statement had rendered us speech- 
less, “* but nevertheless it is a fact. But, good-morning, 
there are some other calculations I wish to make |” 

And, before we could stop him, he was gone ! 


et fe 


COULD WASH 'EM OFF. 

’Twas a proud day for Jones Junior. For some time 
he had suspected when he stroked his chin that there was 
something there, and now he was certain of it. 

With the temerity of fearful joy he pushed open the door 
of the local barber's shop, and eek tied again when he 
found he was the only customer. 

Calmly he took possession of the operating chair, the 
towel had just been placed beneath his chin, when— 
horrors !—the door opened, and in stalked those rowdy 
brutes from the office, Jimson, Briggs, and Baggs. 

“ Shave, sir?’ said the barber to tho horror-stricken 
Jones. “N-n-no.” blurted out the unfortunate youth 
in desperation ; “ f-face washed, please.” 


—— ro 


THEIR GREAT RESPONSIBILITY. 

Tax portly gentleman had been looking for his fare 
for at least five minutes, and the conductor thought 
hard things: 

At length the old chap unearthed a sixpence, but 
it slipped through his shaking fingers. 

Stooping down, the conductor scarched lovingly for 
that sixpence, but all he could find was a couple of bisss 
buttons. 

‘Look again,” said the man, who was giving him 
such fine practice in will power: 

Once again the conductor bent down, and found two 
more brass buttons. 

“ Look again,” said the passenger. 
I’m a shareholder in the company !”’ 

“ T wouldn’t look again if you was the gencral manager 
and the board of directors all in one,” said the conductor. 
“T've only two trousers buttons left, and their job's 
too responsible for taking any more risks.” 


“T insist upon it ! 


They'll teach you how to grow g2raniums, fate photographs, or do 
Write to the Publisher for a full list of subjects. 
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SOMEONE ELSE’S ROMANCE. 


By E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 


[r is not always your own romance that is inbresiing, 
Your own romance is sometimes a very grey affair, witl 
ugly threads that protrude in ragged ends, and then—it 
is as well to look to someone else. 

Someone else will always have something in their lives 
that will make your own worth or If you can but 
learn the art of looking for it, you will find colour every- 
where ; that is, romance-colour. It is romance when you 
see blue and purple in the distant hills ; it is romance when 
you see deep violet in the shade beneath the trees. 

All this is romance, because, if you climb up to the 
distant hills, they are green; and if you stroll beneath 
the shadows of the trees, all is green there, too. But there 
are colours in life as well—if not just now in your own, 
then in someone else's. It is not all so grey as it looks 


when r into it. 

Personally, Tam very fond of someone else. If it were 
not for someone else, I don’t think I could quite go on. 
And whenever things are very grey with me, when m 
day is misty, when there is only a crude foreground an 
the blue distance is lost in the grey—then I go to someone 
else. 


But I am no master at the art. There are few of 
us who are. Sometimes I find it very hard to obliterate 
myself entirely. It is recognised to be difficult thing 
to do. . . 

There was a pretty little romance once ; but I lost it. 
I lost it because in the midst of it all I tumbled across 
myeelf. 

‘Bomeone Else was in an A.B.C. shop. A wee mouse of 
a thing she was, with a white face and pretty that 

‘ou knew must feel quite cold when you touched them. 

e lips of a woman are the petals of a rose. That is a 
commonplace simile, but it is true. 

Every woman’s lips are like that; but some are the 
petals in the early moming before the sun has warmed 
them—some are the pers 4 on the heavy, languorous 
heat of the day, and some—some are the withered 
petals when the summer is gone. I don’t like to 
think of those. : 

Anyhow, hers were the early morning ones—so early 
that the dew still chilled them. She waited on me in a 
whisper. I don’t know how else to describe it. Her 
feet whispered; her skirt whispered. She whispered, 
“What are you going to have?” Yes, she waited on 
me in a whisper. 

Sometimes I used to talk to her, asking her if she felt 
well that day and when she was going to take her holidays— 
silly questions, expressing nothing more than my desire 
to draw her into conversation and discover her romance. 

“T want you to give me a photograph of yourself,” I 
said boldly one day. 

The cup and saucer that she was carrying nearly tumbled 
from her . I had never made such a brazen remark 
before. She was quite unprepared for it. 

~“T did have one taken once,” she said in sudden 
eonfidence, leaning down over the table, so that her voice 
might reach me. “It was in evening-dress. But I 
haven’t got any copies now. I sent the last one away to 
auntie when uncle died.” 

“Did it help her to bear her loss ?”’ I asked—a face- 
tious, ridiculous question. The fact is, I was thinking of 
myself. pcre pe ge ni oe 

In that respect I failed. Her big china eyes gazed at 
me, and she whispered, “‘ Auntie died a fortnight later.” 

You see, she was much funnier than I was. I could 
not have thought of anything so humorous as that, if I 
had tricd for a year. 

“Well, will you get one taken,” I suggested seriously, 
“if I—if I pay for it?” 

She caught in a little breath of amazed delight between 
her lips. Then she squeezed her hands together. 

“Oh, wouldn’t that be lovely !”’ she exclaimed, so loud 
that she did not have to bend down over the table, and I 
heard her. 

“Then you can sive - me,” I continued—" and 

uu can give one to him.” tera ape 2 
wre eyebrows went up in an arch like a rainbow. 

“ How did you know ?”’ she whispered. 

“I can see a picture of him in your eyes,” said I. 
“ And I want to know all about him.” 

“T can’t. talk now,” she replied, with a frightened 
glance over her shoulder. She looked like a mouse 
peering up fearfully from a piece of cake. Oh! And 
such a picce of cake! She was just longing to tell me 
evervthing. 

“* When will you tell me then ?”’ I persisted. 

“T don’t know.” 

“What are you doing next Sunday ?” 

“We're going out to Epping together,” 

‘* Ah--and the Sunday after that ?” 

“He works every other Sunday.” 

“Then you're free the Sunday after next ?" 

a Yes.” 

“We go to Kew Gardens then. All the woods are 
open to the public now, and when you've got your eyes 
full of bluebells, till they look like little chips of Nankin— 
then you can tell me all about him. Bon't forget — 
Charing Cross Underground at three o'clock, the Sunday 
after next. Tell him you're coming; don’t keep it a 
secret from him. I'll send him my photograph if he 
wants to know what I'm like. And when you clear away 
my plate you will find something that will make glad the 
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heart of your photographer. Sunday after naxt—threo | AN! ADVENTURE IN SEVILLE. 


o'clock. 

Well=there was colour! Ah, yes—but there was too 
much of it. I lost it all—and just because I tumbled up 
against myself. 

There are few Sundays that I have looked forward 
to more than that one, There are few Sundays that I 
look back to with more regret and shame. 

I was there at five minutes to three. I could see blue- 
bells already. I could hear that little mouse’s voice 
whispering through them all about him, when they were 
going to be married, where they were going to live. 

And then—down Villiers Street she came. Oh, but 
she was a mouse no | r! She was a cockatoo{ That 
white, wee face and dusty-coloured hair were all 
crowned with a violent magenta-coloured hat, adorned 
with violent magenta-coloured feathers. It was immense. 
The colour alone filled the whole street. It dragped 
remarks from little boys. It received all that it asked 
for ; and it asked in such stentorian tones, that the little 
boys had to shriek at the top of their voices in order to 
be heard. I thought of it in the middle of the bluebells, 
and I wanted to run away. ; 

And she—she bore it with the pride of a Cleopatra 
engine ok Satay in Dee arte tavihe eyes ct Be veee 
wo! It was her best hat. Are there many things a 
woman is more proud of ? ‘ 

It was then that I tumbled against myself. I t 
all about romance. How could I be seen with a hat 
that! So wrapped was I in my own feelings that I did 
not realise how much of the whole spirit of romance that 
hat meant to her. 

Whats the uke Ce cee ak 
re wai with an expectant, triumphant 
7s kx face. When Sot well a 
ost smiled back in pleasure, as would li 

to tell them all about it. 

At last I emerged from my retreat. I came up timidly 
re side. I had determined what to do. I raised my 


“Well,” said I, “how are you? You're —_ 
splendid. Will you ice run and get the tickets while 
“y @ paper?” And I slipped a sovereign into her hand. 

often wonder what she did with tickets. I 
often wonder whether she went alone to look at the blue- 
bells. I can just imagine the bluebells staring atyher. 


a_i 
DICKIE SCAMP. 
By MRS. NEISH. 


Hz bore his eighty-three Patek and with a 
certain kind of dignity—erect and agile he only bent to 
bouts of occasional rheumatics, evef as sturdy trees bend 
before the unavoidable storms of a windy winter. 

He slept near the marshes, in close proximity to the 
wateroress beds which made tie Living, and year in year 
out he walked to and from the distant town nearly thirteen 
miles of steady tramping to sell his odd assortment of 
pelerar tre dare bind se linips 5 oil aml aces 
according to the varying times of the year. 

Old Dickie was free and happy—as happy asthe larks 
that soared above him, when he trudged across the open 
ares and as free as the creas by which he made his scanty 

ving. 

A friend of mine gave him a military blanket in which he 
told us he now lay at nights “ as camfortable as a king,” 
showing how little he happily knew of the discomforts of 


Twelve to fourteen miles was his usual t: and three 
bunches of watercress for Fad. tered at the of it were 
given away with a whole etful of gratitude for every 


smallest fee or favour. 

“* How much have you to live on, Dickie Scamp ?” we 
asked him one day. 

‘Well, m’am,” he replied, with diffidence, “ you see I 
haven’t got what you might exactly call an income ; but I 
gets along, I gets along.” 

“* You will not forget to call at my house ?” I said. 

“ Lor’, no, m’am "—and confidentially with the obvious 
ptide of self-respect, he added, “ and cats to have a 
thorough good wash that day too.” 

A sudden inspiration seized my charitable friend. 
Why should not Dickie have the old age ion? With 
infinite trouble we traced his birth certificate and over- 
came all obstacles. 

Richard Scamp. It was really his name—and Richard 
Scamp, having never been “ convicted ” and having never 
received a mite of “ charity,” was entitled to five shillings 
a week for tho rest of his life. 

It seemed little enough ; but five shillings after eighty- 
three years of struggle and work and cheery acceptance of 
Fortune’s meagre of joy and comfort,—to Dickie 
it opened a new world of wealth. Plutus had verily 
descended from a heaven of riches with two great solid 
half-crowns of silver every week and they were tocome, not 
once in a month or once in a year, but every week for the 
rest of his life. Almost before he had realised one access 
of wealth another would be descending on him. It was 
stupendous! No rent to pay, no rates to meet, no roof 
above, but only the sun and the stars to his luck. It 
was well-nigh incredible, and when we first told him, he 
was sinom too dazed . realise his good luck. 

“ Five ie ings,’ he repeated as he laid down 
his basket, unable to bear both weight and news. 
“* Five shillings for me every mortal Monday—and all for 
doin’ nothin’ ; why it’s—it’s a perfec’ fortune, m’am,” said 
Dickie Scamp, “ a perfec’ fortune, I—I shall reely have to 
change me name.” : Rosauz Nezisx: 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


—— 


PHILOSOPHERS .and aged persons are wont to remind 
of the swift of time. In an Omarian spirit ther 
bewail the flight of the years and exhort us to remember 
how brief is our portion: I have always thought this woful 
reckoning an unhappy pastime, and one upon which 
destiny must smile—and yet I confess that it comes to 
me with something of a shock that twelve years have been 
numbered since I had the privile of writing “The 
Phantom Army ” for the columns of P.W. 

Twelve years! A sixth of the allotted span! It 
is a commonplace to say that so much happens in 
twelve years. I open the book to which I have referred 
and see that it attempted to set out the ibilities and 
the probabilities of guerilla warfare; that it was not 
altogether separated the forces of unrest in Spain, 
and that ite hero was just such a person as the Boer War 
found for us in South Africa: @ years have passed, 
and we have forgotten the lessons which De Wet taught us 
~-but Spain is burning her convents, and her churches, 
and a guerills war is threatened, surpassing in its ferocity 
the mere imaginings of the romancer, but justifying him 
as neither argument nor criticism may ever do. 

My thoughts run to Spain, and, since you ask me for an 
anecdote, let it be a miniature from that unhappy country. 

Whether it be a true reed or merely a picturesque lic, 
I know no more than the dead: It was told to me in a 
Paris hotel by one of the journalists of this or any 
time: He may have it in a book and forgotten it: 
He may have drawn it from his wonderful store, the 
creations of his own brain: But it is yet possible—and 
recent events in Spain would seem to support the assertion 
that there is a substratum of truth lying beneath it all, 
and that neither the actors nor the scene are imagined: 

An American painter entered the great cathedral at 
Seville to make a copy of one of Murillo’s masterpieces: 
He painted in a side c! working from the early hours 
to dusk, and desisting when the vergers were about to 
shut the gates: 

Tradition had told this man that bloodhounds guarded 
the cathedral by night, but he scoffed at the ancient story, 
and would have none of it: 

One night, however, the fascinations of his task kept 
him long at, his tte. He had ceased to remember the 
hours, did not observe the failing light, and had, it may bo 
supposed, forgotten that he was in a cathedral at all: 
From which reverie of art the sudden baying of a hound 
aroused him, and he realised in a flash that the gates wero 
shut and the dogs were loose. And then he doubted the 
tradition no more, but, fearing for his life, he flung to the 
govt of the chapel screen, prayed for the vergers and 

or ay 

He was a true Bohemian, at home alike at the Ritz or 
the Hotel of the Beautiful Stars: To a night in a 
lonely chapel did not seem so dreadful a thing, for had he 
not his Spanish cloak in which to wrap himeelf, and was 
oT not a carpet upon the altar steps whereon he might 
lie? 8o he slept soundly for some hours—until a woman's 
shriek aroused him, and he became aware that it was the 
witching hour of night, and that others were in the great 
building with him: 

They were wild shrieks, awful cries of woe, and they 
sinad beneath the great vault: Anon, his 
face preesed to the grille on striking apr meres our 
painter perceived two men dragging nun down the sido 
aisle—and the light of their lantern showed him plainly 
what they were doing. 

Quite near to him there stood a great pillar—a stone of 
which was swuhg about at a touch, and a cavity revealed: 
Into this cavity the assassins thrust the nun, stifling her 
screams and deriding her ap; for mercy: 

Then they pus back the stone into its place, and 
mortised the cracks, and having done as much they left 
the cathedral with quick steps, which echoed beneath the 
vault as a very requiem. But the artist was Icft at tho 

ille, his senses reeling, his faculties benumbed, and but 
one mad purpose—that he would tear the very iron from 
= ‘ieee to save this wretched creature from the living 

They released him at dawn, two vergers who expressed 
surprise at the misfortunes of an odd Americano. Too 
wise to whisper a word to them, the painter went first to 
the pillar to be sure that he had not dreamed a dream— 
and, finding that his thumb could be filled by the still wet 
mortar, he hurried to the American consul and told his 
story. And what think you the answer was? An 
immediate intimation that the woman must be saved; 
the ise to appeal to the Bishop, or to Madrid ? 

othing of the kind. 
eis ly friend,” said the consul, “have you really sccn 
ry tf ? ” 
The ter swore it was true: 


Then,” said the consul, “ if you would save your own. 


life, leave Seville by the first train you can catch. 
m will see that you go, for I know your peril.” 


t was in vain to protest. The consul persisted ; tho 


appeals to a common humanity went unheard. In threo 
hours the — was on his way to the frontier, and has 
never set foot in Spain from that day to this. 

A true story ? I cannot tell you: 

But obviously the American consul believed it to be truce. 
and not only true, but, as he admitted in a subsequent 
letter, so well understood in certain circles at Seville 
that its narration would not have caused surprise. 
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Our Sporting Contributor 
points out the many little 
dangers which sometimes 
arise when out for a day’s 
Shooting. 


Or all sports there are few pleasanter than shooting, 
and none more dangerous. Whether you are in pursuit 
of the humble blackbird or the aristocratic grouse, it is 
cqually easy for accidents to happen, unless you pay 
proper attention to what may be styled the rules of the 

in. 
e'The young countryman probably learns how to handle 
his weapon at an early age, under the 
eye of his father or elder brother, but 
things are different with the man who 
lives in a town, and who, on paying 
a visit to friends in the country, is 
invited by them to come out and 
shoot, possibly for the first time in his 
life. 

Even in such circumstances there is 
no real reason why an accident should 
happen, provided the townsman is 
careful and does not lose his head 
through excitement. 

Most of the guns used nowadays 
are hammerless, so that there is 
nothing to fear with regard to 
“‘ half-cocking,” a process which in the 
old days meant that your gun went off if you let the 
hammer slip from under your 
thumb—an easy enough thing to 


do. 

On the other hand, the little bolt 
which covers the word safe when 
the modern gun is at full cock, can 
be moved backwards and forwards 
with such ease that a careless man 
may think that his gun is at safet 
when, as a matter of fact, the bolt 
has got slip back to full cock 
without his knowledge. 

The first thing to learn is how 
to load properly. The gun, as you 
know, opens at the breech, and you 
slip in a couple of cartridges. ., 

ith your right hand you then 
grasp the stock just behind the 
triggers, as in the first picture, while with your left hand 
you hold the barrels. 

Now. the natural inclination of the beginner is to close 
the gun by bringing up the barrels with a snap, which 
means that the loaded weapon will probably be made to 
point at the waistcoat buttons of the man who is standing 
nearest, and if, as may easily happen, the gun should go 
off by mistake, your companion will be killed on the 
spot. 

The proper way to load, especially when other people 
are near, is to keep your barrels pointing at the ground 
all the time, and then no harm will be done even if your 
gun goes off unexpectedly. 

Having safely loaded, it is probable that before you 


The igor way to hold 
a gun when inserting 
cartridges. 


Having spread the 
inting the 
ground instead of closing 


it up with a snap asthe 
es f 


A dangerous way of holding a gun when climbing over a gate. 


have gone vei 


far, you will be called upon either to get 
through a h 


e or climb a gate, and, unless you are 
naturally of a careful disposition, you will aa your gun 
to safety and proceed to do the necessary climbing. 
,, If you are careful you will unload. I do not say that 
it is absolutely necessary for you to unload every time 
you come to an ordinary five-barred gate, but, if you do 
not do so, you must remember all the time where your 
un is pointing, on no account bringing it down to a level 
with the heads of your friends. 

Don’t fix your attention upon the triggers, but upon 


| 


the direction of the barrels, and never 
forget that a suddcn movement on your 
part may bring the muzzle of your 
weapon into a line with the next man’s 
face. 

T was once out shooting with a man 
in Cornwall, and we caine to a gate, over 
which I got first, waiting on the other 
side for him to join me. He mounted 
to the top bar, holding his gun as in the 
third illustration, and then proceeded to 
jump down to the ground. 

Just what happened I do not know, but his gun went 
off just before he reached the ground, and if I had been 
standing one foot away from where I actually was, I should 
most certainly have been killed on the spot, for he landed 
about two yards away from me. As it was, the shot 
whizzed past my thigh without actually touching me. 

Hedgerow shooting in pursuit of rabbits is a sport 


When shooting rabbits, se that the dog is not 
too close behind, otherwise the shot may s: 
the ground ard fly on to him. 


which requires the exercise of a reasonable amount of 
care. It is usual for a couple of guns to proceed, one 
each side of the hedge, while a dog works the ditch, driving 
the rabbits out on either side. 

The all-important thing, in these circumstances, is for 
each man to know where the other is all the time, because 
the rabbits will run in both dircctions, and the guns 
should therefore keep level with onc another so that they 
may shoot in front or behind without danger. 

When a rabbit bolts, the dog will sometimes come out 
almost on his heels, and the young sportsman must be 
very careful about shooting in such a case. I have 
myself seen a dog badly hit by a young fellow who aimed 
at a rabbit coming towards him with the dog in hot 
pursuit. He missed the bunny, but some of his shot, 
flying up off the hard ground, cut the dog all down one 
side of its body, as in sketch four. 

When shooting rabbits in a hilly, stony country it would 

hard to 
exaggerate the 
danger of the 
sport. You may 
be _ standing 
upon the crest 
of one hill, and 
a rabbit may 
have been put 
up by a beater 
upon the ridge 
of an adjoining 
eminence. You 
wait until the 
animal is well 
out of line with 


This picture shows the danger of shooting rabbits 


in a hilly, stony country. ter, ha 
the beater, and plage Cogn struck by shot which hits are 
then you fire stone and ric: on to him. 
what appears 


to be a perfectly legitimate shot. To your amazement, 
the man instantly bellows with pain and doubles up. 
You have hit him—but how? Nothing is easier 
on land where patches of stone and rock stud the sides of 
the hills. The shot strikes a big stone and ricochets off 
in all manner of une ted directions. Sketch five 
illustrates the shot that I have described. 

The dangers of pheasant shooting are increased by the 
fact that so many guns and beaters take part in a big 
day amongst the long-tails that it is sometimes difficult to 
remember just where the nearest guns are stationed. _.. 

Unless, however, this knowledge is firmly fixed in the 


Shootingrising pheasants is dangerous unless they have risen well abov: 
the low trees in the vicinity, as an accident like this may easily occur. 


mind accidents will happen, and it is much better not to 
fire at all if you are not quite certain where your neigh- 
bour has been posted in the wood. 


Pheasants are usually driven by the beaters into one 
corner of a wood, outside which a number of guns stand 
ready to shoot at the birds as they fly away. There will 


Should the trees be high, the danger shown in the previous picture 
cannot occur, and some good shooting may be had. 


probably also be ono or two guns in a line with, or behind, 
the beaters inside the plantation, and where the comer 
consists of only small trees and bushes the birds will take 
a long time getting up to any height in the air. 

To shoot at the birds before they have cleared the 
stumpy trees may be a great temptation to the hot-headed 
gunner, but it is one that must be resisted, or he will 
probably shoot one of his friends outside the wood. In 
cases where the corner is planted with trees of a decent 
size birds will rise much better, and the inside gun may 
have some very good sport, if he be a good shot. Pictures 
six and seven will show my meaning. 

Partridges arc sometimes walked up by a line of guns, 
and sometimes by three or by two sportsmen with dogs. 
The best fun is to shoot over dogs with one or two of your 
friends. If the party consist of three guns, you should be 
careful to shoot only at your own bird when the covey 
rises. 

The man in the centre has the hardest task in this 


Firing parti t to take the birds. Thissh: birds 
each aember of r party of three hectd take hee an ata 
covey of partridges. 


respect, for it is very casy for him to shoot at the same 

bird as one of his companions. If this occurs often you 

imagine how the “ bag ”’ will suffer by the end of the 
ay. 

Look at sketch eight, for instance, in which I have 
marked the birds that ought to be shot at by the three 
guns. If the centre gun chose for his first shot bird No. 1 
of his left-hand neighbour, and for his second shot bird 
No. 2 of his right-hand neighbour, six shots would mean 
two instead of three brace of birds, and so on right through 
the day. 

But to return to the dangers of shooting, these aro 
further illustrated in the case of grouse-driving, as prao- 
tised in Yorkshire and Scotland. 

The grouse are driven across the moors by an army of 
beaters, towards the butts in which the shooters are 


When shooting grouse from butts, the 

excitable sportarnan often loses his 

head and follows the birds round, with 

the result that a friend in an adjoining 
is in for a warm time. 


concealed. These butts stand in a line, within shot of 
each other, and when tho bonny brown birds come sailing 
down wind, like bolts from the blue, it is very casy to 
lose one’s head in the excitement of the moment. ~ 

The thoughtless sportsman follows his bird round and 
fires without thinking, with the result seen in sketch 
nine. My father once received a couple of pellets in the 
knuckles of his right hand this way, and if he had not kad 
his gun up at the moment, it is more than likely that he 
would have got them in the eye. 

After the drive he went across to the next butt and 
made his neighbour extract those pellets. 
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NOT ENOUGH BAIT. 
Herz is the remorseless logic of childhood: 
LS Bly the world drowned ?” 
Pee ite (triumphantly) : ‘i ‘Cause, teacher, it couldn’t 
ry ” 
“How do you suppose they filled up their time in 


the ark?” 
Little Fellow (tentatively) : “ Fishin’ !” 
Other Little Fellow {scornfully): #* Couldn't! There 


Were only two worms !’ 


GREAT IS THE LAW. 


* AND now, my son,” said the bank manager, “on | 
this, the threshold of your busineas life, I desire to impress , 
one thought on you: Honesty, ever and always, is the! teeth broken whilst batting against o fast bowler. 
| the return fixture the 


policy that is best.” ° 

* Yes, father,” said the young man: 

“And, by the way,” appended the greybeard “I 
would urge you to read up a little common law. It will 
amaze you to find how many things you can do in a 
business way and still be honest.” 


HOW’S THAT. 

Dorine a cricket match not many miles from Liverpool 
@ young fellow had the misfortune to got several of his 
In 
‘oung man was again facing the 
bowler, but, ere the ball was delivered, he shouted across 
the wicket : 

“ Tsay, mate, I hope you're not after my tceth again ! "* 

* No,’ came the reply; i‘ it’s your stumps I’m after 


| this time { 


Romance and adventure are the very life of THE NOVEL MAGAZINE, another of “P.W.’s” brothers. He hae such a charming 
way of telling stories, and he relates so many each month that his friends are numbered by the hundred thousand. 
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A LITTLE ROMANCE 
OF “P.W.” 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


Wuen the Editor of P.W. asked me to write something 
for the Thousandth Number, I suddenly recollected a series 
of incidents which may perhaps have special interest for 
readers of this journal 

About two years ago I was without fixed plans, but 
travelling vaguely in search of local colour for use in my 
serial, “‘ Who Killed Professor Greer.” In late autumn 
I found myself on board a black old Russian cargo steamer 
rolling heavily in the Arctic Ocean. 

We had rounded the high rock of the North Cape, 
skirted the Nordkyn, and, after coasting along Northern 
Lapland, had anchored off a tiny Lapp fishing settlement 
called Havningberg. 

On landing with the big, bearded Russian captain, we 
found the place to be a collection of small log huts, wherein 
lived a number of dwarfed, bead-eyed Lapps, who, dressed 
in uncleanly reindeer skins, struggled for existence on that 
extreme of the civilised world. It was one of the 
most dismal, soul-killing places I-had ever set foot into. 

That old cargo boat which called once a month and left 
them stores, was its only link with the southern world, 
while for four months in the year the inhabitants existed 
in the perpetual darkness of the Long Night. 

To the only decent-sized house my friend the captain 
conducted me, and inside the bare, uncarpeted sitting- 
room introduced me to a tall, dark-bearded man, a seafarer 
evidently, named Ivan Ozeroff. Behind him stood a tall, 
dark, exceedingly pretty girl of twenty-two, his daughter 
(6) ‘ 


The latter spoke English with her pretty Russian accent, 
and on being introduced asked whether I was the same 
rson who sometimes contributed to Pearson’s Weekly. 

“What ? Do you read Pearson’s Weekly up here?” 
I asked with some surprise. 

“Ob, yes,” was her reply. ‘My father lived in England 
long ago, and has subscribed to the paper for many years. 
It is.the only paper we ever get—four numbers every 
month, pe seas it rg from end to end.” 

Then she me full of inquiry regarding one person 
and another, the identity of “‘ Mr. i W.,” and other ao 
while the fact of having met in the flesh a writer of P.W. 
scrials seemed to hold her in absolute amazement. 

I drank the glass of vodka offered me, and after half-an- 
hour's pleagant chat over our cigarettes rowed back with 
the captain through the ‘driving rain and mist. An hour 
later we had sailed for Archangel. 

That night as we sat together at our cvening meal 
I made inquiry of the big, fair-bearded Russian regarding 
Olga. But he only laughed, and ingeniously evaded my 
questions. His manner aroused my suspicion. All he 
would vouchsafe was : 

“You will have an opportunity of meeting her again. 
She and her father aro coming south with us on our 
return.” 

At this I was much gratified, for I was nothing loth to 
have as fellow-passenger a very charming girl. I 
discovered from my friend the captain that Ozeroff had 
been master of a small trading vessel in the Gulf of Bothnia, 
bnt was now practically owner of that distant fishing 
settlement where he lived. 

He had lost his wife, and had taken his daughter to 
settle there nearly twenty years ago. 

We steamed up the ite Sea to Archangel, and on our 
return called again at Havningberg, where Ozeroff and his 
daughter came on board. Olga, a neat figure in her fur 
toque and close-fitting astrachan coat with wide collar, 
greeted me merrily, and as the days went past I found her 
companionship delightful. She was a sweet and unsophis- 
ticated girl who was entirely ignorant of civilised life, 
who had never seen a tree, a field of corn, or a rose. She 
had never seen a town, not even a shop, and knew nothing 
of the delights of asmart restaurant or a ride in a motor- 
car. Truly she was a daughter of the snows, 

Curiously enough, too, she seemed to have derived all 
her information from reading Pearson’s Weekly. The 
journal had been her educator. All she heard of life 
beyond that grey, misty horizon westward had been 
coun from reading those four precious numbers each 
month. ; 

I could not put away from myself the suspicion that some 
mystery surrounded her. Indeed, as we steamed south 
she seemed to grow more thoughtful and serious. More 
than once, too, I noticed tears in her fine, velvety eyes 
and a hardness at the corners of her pretty mouth. 

I sought to ascertain the reason, but nobody would tell 
me a word. 

* Yes,”” my friend tho captain at last admitted one day 
as I stood with him upon the bridge, ‘there is a some- 
thing—a something which I regret I am not at liberty to 
tell you.” 

NK mystery !”’ I cried, my appetite at once whetted. - 

He nodded in the affirmative, and turned away to put 
the engine-room signal over. 

We headed south, first to Hammerfest, and through the 
Loppen Sea. Long idle hours I spent with my mysterious 

rincess of those Arotic solitudes, and in her conversation 
Pesach Weekly was ever upon her lips as her source of 
information. 

One day after we had left Tromso, as we were sitting 
together on deck, she suddenly said : 

“‘T leave you to-morrow. I land at Engenas.” 
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“To-morrow!” I cried. I thought were coming 
down to Hamburg with us.” o = 
“No,” she sighed. “I+T’m staying here. My father 


hing 
t was all I could get out of her. Convinced that 
something was Sf asked the captain. 

“ Ozeroff is my friend,” was his reply. ‘“ I cannot 
betray his confidence.” 

Next day at sundown we stopped off a small island out of 
sight of mainland, where a big, high-prowed boat 
manned by eight burly fishermen came out to us. 

“ Good-bye,” the girl said imply. as her small = 
ings were slung over thé side. all light and life 
I saw, faded from her beautiful face as with a silent hand- 
grip she descended the ladder and sprang into the boat as 
it rose on the crest of a wave. 

She stood up and waved a sad farewell to me as the 
cowers bent fe Weir oarh, while che mex tawtent tie 
captain, putting over the engine-room signal, we mov 
forward La our southward course. I saw nothing of Ivan 
Ozeroff. He was not on deck to witness his daughter’s 
exile to that dismal, lonely island upon which I could 
distinguish only three or four fishermen’s huts. 

Truly the life of little Olga Ozeroff was cast in unhappy 


laces. 

- I have since had letters from her, for each week I sent her 
Pearson’s Weekly in the hope of some day discovering the 
mystery ing her. 
Ozeroff, who left us at Hamburg, never mentioned her 
after that silent ahi 

y was she exiled there? It is a question I have 
asked myself hundreds of times. 

I begged of the big-handed Russian captain to tell me 
on one but he only shrugged his shoulders and 
replied : 

“Ah, hers is a strangely romantic story. She is more 
sinned against than sinning, and, alas! she is exiled for the 
remainder of her life. But you will know all about it 
some day. It is a very strange story—very strange.” 

And as that ‘“‘ some day ” is still to come, I am hoping 
that one day I may be able to present to the readers of 
Pearson’s Weekly the whole of the curious life story of that 
lonely far-off little reader to whom each week I address my 
copy. 

—_ Oh 


PULL THE RIGHT STRING 
By BARRY PAIN. 


Tux great man had a well-salaried berth at his disposal 
It was a comfortable berth. The man who got it was 
likely to go short of nothing except work. 

Jones had really deserved it. The great man, in con- 
sidering Jone3’s application, admitted to himself that the 
claim was well-founded. 

Brown’s testimonials were magnificent, and he sent 
them in. The great man said that he had never seen 
better testimonials. 

Smith had no testimonials, had deserved nothing, and 
was otherwise unsuitable. But Smith had a little talk 
with the great man’s wife. 

Smith re . 

M. r friends, it is not politeness to the i 
sentir hil will arrange the overdraft: i i 

Go straight for the inner office. 


MRS. KETTLE’S POINT OF VIEW. 
By C. J. CUTCLIFFE HYNE. 


"My husband,” said the tall lady, “ is a sailor, and is, 
I truly believe, as fond of me and the ee as any man 
could be. About his affection I have nothing to complain 
whatever. He is a man who, in his own phrase, has often 
met with misfortune; which naturally I have had to 
share. 

“T have put up with that philosophically, and screwed 
and scratched and earned enough money to keep myself 
on, and bring up the girls decently. Also, I’ve always 
managed to have a threepenny-bit for the plate in chapel 
on Sundays, as that is a point the Captain is always very 
particular about. 

“But what I do think hard is the way he has been 
taken up in the magazines. They have made tales out 
of everything he has done ; they have drawn pictures of 
him in every possible attitude; and they have always 
insisted that he is a little man, when really I consider him 
quite of middle height. 

‘‘T know, also, he has a bad way of using James as a 
swear word, but I think that at least they might print 
it as ‘ By J——+,’ as they do other swear words. 

“The re pire = _ oe — him pag seems 
to see mu yon: e Captain. suppose he thinks 
gunpowder, and moonlight on the dak, and the 
savages about to attack, and all that sort of thing 
picturesque. ‘ 

‘‘ Perhaps they are. But I wish he’d see something to 
write a friendly word on in a captain’s wife scheming, and 
contriving, and saving sixpences to keep a roof over her 
head when no half-pay arrives, and at the same time to 
retain a social position in thé chapel circle which her 
husband’s rank entitles her to assume. 

“Yes, madam, the name is Mrs. Kettle, and if you will 
entrust me with the washing, you at rest assured that 
it will be sent back clean, and punctual, the first thing on 
Saturday morning.” 


our wife would fike her immensely, 


You really ought to make her acquaintance. 


WEEE ENDING 
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A COMPLICATED QUESTION 


‘By G. B. BURGIN. 


WaeN our ancient retainer, Maria, disappeared, regret. 
fully ing four bundles, a black cat, and a pot of 
geraniums with her into the Unknown, the question arose 
as to who was to replace her. 

My immeasurably better half not feeling very well, I drew 
up a beautiful advertisement, couched in Ruskinesquo 
terms, and read it over toher. She said somewhat wearily 
that advertisements of this nature had to be paid for by 
the word, and that I had better “‘ blue pencil ” it into tho 
baldest facts. It grieved me to think that the balance of 
my sentences should be disturbed by such base practical 
considerations. 

Miranda, however, was firm, and, by dint of judicious 
editing, we got the cost of the advertisement down to two. 
and-nine. _Then we sent it forth into the heartless news. 
paper world and awaited results. 

e results came in the form of thirty-seven replics, 
from thirty-seven paragons. Filled with happy optimism, 
I approached Miranda’g sick couch. 

“You see,” I said gently, “it’s all rubbish about tho 
difficulty of getting servants. Here are thirty-seven 
replies, all admirably suited to our modest requirements, 
I shall just put them in a hat and you can draw one out, 
and then our difficulties will be over. As the years go on, we 
shall soften to the newcomer ; our anguish at parting from 
Maria will gradually yield to the healing hand of time, 
and we shan’t have so many rows about asking people to 


er. 

“You know how gloomy you were at the prospect of 
getting anyone, and how you wanted to put the new 
piano into the kitchen as an inducement to some haughty 
servant to abide with us. See what a little tact and a 
judiciously-worded advertisement can do!” 

Miranda, still more wearily, said that my sanguine 
nature would Icad me into trouble some day. I had 
better answer the whole thirty-seven letters and “ Ict 
’em all come.” 

“ It’s a ridiculous waste of stamps,” I suggested. 

“ Wait and see,” said Miranda, and I waited. 

They all answered the next day, and this is the substance 
of the replies from bogus registry offices :— 

“Srm,—In reply to your advertisement, we shall be 
glad to place your name on our books if you will kindly 
forward a preliminary fee of five shillings. On recciving 
same from you, we shall be happy to send you list of 
servants on our books,— Yours faithfully, 


— Se, 2? 


I wrote to all the thirty-seven : 

“Mr. Wentworth Smeé presents his compliments to 
Messrs. ——, and requests them immediately to forward 
him the sum of two-and-ninepence for cost of advertise- 
ment with reference to servant. Mr. Smee has no intention 
of wasting money on ‘ Servants’ Agencies,’ and unless 
this amount is fo by return, he will placo tho 
matter in the hands of his solicitors for immediate prosccu- 
tion with the utmost rigour of the law. In consideration 
of receiving the two-and-ninepence, Mr. Smee will not press 
for costs of consulting his solicitors, or the money ex- 
pended on postage. If Messrs. —— have any doubt as 
to Mr. Smee’s position, he begs leave to call their attenticn 
to tenth and eleventh Vic. cap. 2 (See Law Reports, 
Vol. 117). Mr. Smee gives rs. —— twenty-four 
hours to consider the serious nature of the position in 
which they have placed themselves.” 

T must confess I was a little proud of this letter. All mv 
authorities were bogus, but they looked imposing. Whrn 
I read it to Miranda she seemed to think I was wasting 
thirty-seven more stamps, and had better put it on thiv 
fire. But my blood was up. 

“It’s a question of principle,” I said firmly, “and I'll 
just see if I can’t frighten these bogus registry sharks 
out of their wits. You just wait and see. I expect hiali 
of them will apologise the day after to-morrow.” 

I posted thirty-seven letters, and got twenty 
answers_in due course. Each contained a postal order 
for two-and-nine. I was a little frightened at this uncx- 
pected wealth, but wrote again to the silent seventecn 
and said that unless they paid up I would publish their 
address, with a brief statement of the circumstances, in 
every daily paper in the United Kingdom. This brought 
seventeen more postal orders, 

“What are you -_ to do with the money ?” asked 
Miranda in a figh whisper. ‘ You can’t kcep it.” 

“Can't keep it? Why not? I’ve earned it.” 

“ But you've only spent one two-and-ninepence, and 
you’ve got thirty-seven two and ninepences back.” 

“That comes of casting your bread upon the waters. 
You forget all the expenses of stamps and stationcry, 
and my valuable time. Let’s have a dinner out of it. 
Or would you prefer a new hat ? ” . 

Miranda got up. Her headache left her as if by magic. 

“No, Wenny,” she said firmly. “I admire your financial 
genius, but I will not become a participator in it. Sond 
the money to a hospital after deducting the cost of your 
stamps. It would be better if you were to return it to 
the owners.” : 

“Never,” I said firmly. “These bogus agencics 
knew very well they hadn’t any servants of any kind ; 
they put themselves in my power, and I will not spare 
them. Couldn’t the hospitals let us have a lunch out «f 
it?” 

“Not a crumb ? ” said Miranda with decision. 

And I’ve had to leave it at that. 


> Copyright in the United States of America, 1909, by G. B, Burg:n- 
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“THE 


Tue old guard amo! 
the legion of readers o! 
Pearson’s Weekly will 
nod reflective heads when they see the topic I have 
chosen. I sat down to-day intending to. write some 
bit of romance that would bring me in touch once more 
with the many friends hidden behind the screen of that 
familiar red cover, but the writer counts for little whose 
heart does not govern his brain, and it would be strange, 
indeed, if the flood-gates of emotional memories were not 
opened wide for me by the advent of the Thousandth 
Number of Pearson's Weekly: 

My mood is far from being ; 
life have I sought a line of self-advertisement. 


a vain-glorious one. Never 


in m 

Not aa is the mere conception of such a thing 

distasteful, but I hold to the view that an author 
should be judged by his work alone, and not by his follies 
or fads. for proof that my alternative conten- 
tion is sound, here it is :— 


Some time in October, 1895, when I was known only 
within the comparatively small circle of d sliar 
in London, the notion occurred to me that Great Britain 
was being most unjustifiably brow-beaten by her fellow 
nations, and that it was high time she stood up and said 
things. 

Bercy France, South Africa—even the United 
States as voiced by Mr. Cleveland—were snarling at us, 
and our Government seemed to be mainly concerned with 
the a inflicted on the widow Malone’s pig by an 
Orange butcher in ooley: 

Not so with the people. 

They were aflame with wrath: They were ready to 
smash anybody who gave them real provocation, and some 
sense of the people’s unspoken thought prompted me to do 
in hae that which they were unquestionably ready to 
do in fact. 

The idea quickly developed. I saw Britain renewing 
her mighty youth—a tower of ‘ ing four- 
square to all the winds that blew—and, having mapped out 
something of a scheme on a quiet Sunday afternoon in my 
house at Mitcham, I went next day to 17 Henrietta 


Street. ‘ 

It must have been an auspicious date. Marvels 
instantly. I don’t su oct thas either Mr. 0. istar 
Pearson or Mr. Peter Keary had ever heard of my name 
previously, yet, five minutes after I was announced, I 
was back and forth over the Turkey carpet in 
Mr. Keary’s office, and the two conductors of the paper 
were listening while I recited the means whereby Britain 
yok up not one but the half-dozen gages flung at her 
eet: 


B® There was to be no Fabian hesitation about my method of 
warfare. The fleets of France, Germany, and Russia 
were to be swept off the seas, and each country invaded 
by three British lions at the same time. 

Despite President Cleveland's blustering, I believed that 
blood would still remain thicker than water, and I proposed 
to bring America to our aid. The Colonies, of course, would 
rush to me the Motherland, while the “i> in the 
story would not be mythical personages, e actual 
men and women in whose bands lay the control and shap- 
ing - a litios: _ ss - 

was a darmg scheme, but I must have had imagination, 
and some enthusiasm, too, in those days, for I quitted the 
offices of Pearson's Weekly with a commission to write my 
story, and on terms as to remuneration which, with all my 
experience, I have never equalled since ! 
\ Anotber serial was put on one side to make room for 
‘The Final War,” and, in the first week of January, 
1896, Pearson's Weekly chronicled the “Attack on 
Worthing!” After a week or two the public seemed to 
wake up to the fact that Britain’s manifold enemies were 
getting a dickens of a licking in Henrietta Street: 

I was allowed a latitude seldom given to s writer of 


serials in bei to keep back my “ copy ” until 
the last bour'l before going to press; to that concession, 
added to my img use of everyone I wanted, from 


Her Majesty Queen Victoria down to the lowest rank of 
pais servants whose names appeared in the Army and 
avy Lista and Whitaker's Alnaneck, I attribute no 
small share of the suocess forthwith achieved: 
Thus, when Dr. Jameson’s raid drew forth a needless 


a far more daring raid than that on Johan- 
en General Mercier said un- 


P 
Roberts to amite him hip and thigh on the banks of the 
ine. 

When Alikhanoff’s Cossacks grew troublesome near 
Herat, I made one of Sir White's sowars cleave 
Alikhanoff to the chin: Oh, we had great times, Pearson’s 
Weekly and myself, week by week, and some of you 
Veterans who cong by our side must recall the thrills 
2f “Moscow in Flames!” {The Capture of Paris!” 

The Fall of Berlin ! ” 


SANA Tap iiSE gS Se 
Copyright in the United States of America, 1909, by Louis Tracy, 
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Some Personal Reminiscences. 
By LOUIS TRACY. 
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And we made the world 
Lara sure of that. 
le ap in the 
daily Pres tters, post- 
3, and telegrams flowed 
in. Long years afterwards 
I was told that our present 
King, then Prince of Wales, 
did not wait for the publish- 
ing of the book to read his 
own heart-stirring speeches, that the Emperor William 
was moved to sarcasm, and General Mercier was pleased 
by his own portrait. 

We were all heroes: Every Briton rallied to the flag— 
and read Pearson’s Weekly: Distinctions of politics and 
class were as naught: 

The Balfourian lion was seconded <! the Gladstonian 
lamb—even poor Dr. Tanner and Mr. Henry Labouchere 
were British patriots to the heart’s core. And, eg 
how we fought, how we bled, how we slew Britain's foes, 
how we cheered for Britain with our dying breath ! 

Every Friday afternoon, from_five o'clock onwards, 
hardly the light of a lamp-post in London was without its 
man or boy, and many & woman and girl as well, haltin, 
just one moment to snatch a glimpse of what the 42n 
did at Havre, or how the Camperdown sank off Gibraltar, 
with colours flying, after ramming the Admiral Baudin. 

At Ludgate Hill Station every train timed to depart 
within a period of half-an-hour before the arrival of huge 
bundles ot Pesreon’s Weekly, went away empty, while the 
crowd around the bookstalls grew to a jostling mob, 
for none would go home without the red-backed paper, or 
there would surely be black looks in the domestic 


circle. 

And do you think those eager readers cared who Louis 
Tracy was, or what the colour of his necktie, or what he 
ate for breakfast ? 

Not they! They wanted the story, and they got it, 


in gory chunks: 

, me! There were men before Agamemnon, 
but there are waite between serials of such terrific 
ferren eas “The Final War.” And why “ Final” ? 

ell, a “ Saturday ” reviewer dubbed my book a “ day- 
dream,” and some part of the dream was that the English 
apeskics pernes would surely band together and drive 
at horrible thing, war, for ever from the earth. They 
could do it. I firmly believe that some day they will do 


it. 

You and I, Pearson’s Weekly, took no ignoble share in 
starting the movement towards Imperial unity which is 
now proclaimed by so many voices, championed by so 
many pens. 

Fourteen years ago we read the hearts of the people, 
while the great ones remained blind, or, if seeing, were 
false prophets. I am astounded now at my own audacity 
in bringing an army and a fleet from across the Atlantic 
to succour England in her imaginary agony at the 
very moment that the Venezuelan message sent threats of 
war athwart the heavens. 

But I was right, and Cleveland was wrong, and the 
Kaiser wishes now he had never sent that tele, to 
Kruger, and Mercier is of less account than Dre and 
we have had an Imperial Press Conference assembled in 
London, and our kith and kin beyond the seven seas are 
ry, Bers Te and the United States know well 
that Britain alone kept envious hands off her during the 


Guban war. . 

And all that is f years ago, and here is Pearson's 
Weekly ishing ite Thousandth Number, and here am 
I, no ot yy, but s romancer growing grey. 


Well, I can only hope that I will be asked to contribute 
to the Two Thousandth Number, and that the intervening 
twenty will bring success and prosperity 
to Pearson’s Weeldy, and that the Peacemaker 
will accomplish, in his own inimitable way, more, far more, 
than I wrote and dreamed of in the pages of “‘ The Final 


SOc 


e 
DONE! 
country tavern, where @ newly-arrived 
commercial traveller was holding forth. _ 

“Tl bet anyone £5,” he said, “that I’ve got the 
hardest name of an: in this room.” 

An old farmer in the b: shifted his feet to a 
warmer part of the fender. 

“Ye will, gar 4 he drawled. “ Well, I'll have 
to take ye up. I'll bet £10 against your £5 that my 
name’ll beat yourn.” 

“Done,” cried the salesman. “I’ve got the hardest 
pame in the country. It is Stone.” 

The old man took a pull at his beer. 

“Mine,” he said, “ is Harder.” 


When thinking of Holidays 


you will save time and expense by looking down the 
Seaside and Country Apartment Advertisements in the 


Baily Express 


These advertisements are a regular feature, and 
hundreds of them will be found daily during the holiday 


On sale everywhere. One Halfpenny. 
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CUCKOO SONG. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 

[On April 14th the Old Woman lets the Cuckoo ous of 
the basket at Heathfield (locally “ Heffle’’) Ouckoo Foig 
From that date spring begins.] 

Tell it to the locked-up trees 
Cuckoo, bring your song herel—~ 
Warrant, Act, and Summons, please 
For Spring to pass along here! 

Tell old Winter, if he doubt, 
Tell it squat and square—al 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman! 

Old Woman’s let the cuckoo out 
At Heffle Cuckoo Fair—a! 


March has searched and April triedd— 
*Tisn’t long to May now! 
Not so long to Whitsuntide 
And Cuckoo’s come to stay now! 
Hear the valiant fellow shout 
‘Through the orchard bare—a! 
Old Woman! 
Old Woman! 
Old Woman's let the cuckoo out 
At Heffle Cuckoo Fair—a ! 


When your heart is hot and gay 
And the swallows rule it, 
Work your works and play your play 
*Fore the frostes cool it. 
Kiss ye, turn and turn about 
But my lad, beware—a! 
Old Woman! 
Old Woman! 
Old Woman’s let the cuckoo out 
At Hetfle Cuckoo Fair—a! 


ea Re ER Ra hel 
Copyright in the United States of America, 1909, by Rudyard Kipling. 


THE BEST CRICKET STORY 
IN THE WORLD. 


By HESKETH PRICHARD. 


A LARGE percentage of cricketers who have heard the 
following story agree in thinking that it has a strong right 
to the title I claim for it, and the fact that it hails from 
America may possibly account for its not being more 
generally known in this country. In these days we talk 
a great deal about ‘‘ Test-match players” and “cricketing 
temperaments,” but perhaps in no Test match has a bats- 
man had to face a more daunting situation than the one 
I am about to describe, 

The hero of ~y ory (eon h not the man who faced the 
bowling) is Mr. J. B. King, the Philadelphian fast bowler, 
who on his 1903 form in ingen I have always considered 
the best fast bowler of his decade, and quite the equal of 
Richardson, Lockwood, eed worry 

Long experience as a - player has taught King 
the art of swerving to perfection. Indeed, bake the 
ordinary right to left or leg swerve, he cultivates an extra- 
ordinary ball which, after coming almost to the batsman 
outside the off-stump, swerves suddenly from left to right, 
and has an awkward habit of bringing down the leg 
stump. However, to the story. 

A match was being played in Philadelphia. The 
Philadelphians, for whom King was playing, batted 
first, made a score of some 170 runs, I believe, and then 
the opposing team had lost 9 wickets for 80 or 90 when the 
last man came in. 

This last man, whose name I never learned, had in the 
oo year made some disparaging remarks on King’s 

ling ; and King, having heard the remarks, was resolved 
to give him a lesson. 

ere were some thousands of spectators when the 
bateman walked to the wicket ; and, as he was taking block, 
Ring Gm to his own side and said: 

“Boys, I can deal with him alone, To the pavilion, 
all of doe except fine long leg.” 

Without a word the eight fielders and the wicket-keeper 
trooped off and sat down in a row on the pavilion ste 
tsman appealed ta the umpire, and this conversation 
took place: 

Batsman : “I appeal against this action of Mr. King’s.”* 

King: ‘Mr. Umpire, I claim my privilege. If I wish 
to deal with this batsman without the aid of my colleagues, 
I have the right to do so. Is not that correct ?”" 

Umpire ( thought) : “It may be, but——”* 

ing : “ Is there any rule against it?” 

Umpire : “I don’t know of one. No, there is no rule.” 

King : “‘ Then I claim my privilege.” 

Umpire: “ Play!” 

Bataman: “ Wait, Mr. King! As you have sent away 
all your other fielders, will you be so good as to tell me why 
you keep that man at fine long leg ? ” 

King: “ Yes, Mr. Batsman, I will. That man at fine 
long leg is placed there to pick up the ball after it has struck 
your wicket.” 

Witl which, King ran up to bowl, bowled; and the ball 
not only struck the wicket, but the leg-stump, and cannoned 
off to where fine long Ieg was waiting for iton the boundary, 


Side-slipe will happen to the best of regulated bicycles. That ie one of the reasons why £100 cycling 
ineurance is embodied in our Insurance Scheme. 
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Our Courts. 


An Eye Witness, 
At Acton Police Court :— : 
Magistrate (to man with black eye): “Any other 
witness?” . 
Prosecutor (pointing to his eye): “ Only this here.” 


Rather Abusive. 
During a magisterial investigation, at Old Street, a 
isoner remarked to Mr. Cluer: 
“Chuck it! I don’t want any of your ‘old buck’ and 
insinuations! Give me what you like, but don’t give me 
any of your jaw!” 


Quite Like Old Times. 

Female Prisoner (at Lambeth Police Court): “ You 
didn’t give me fair play last Monday, Mr. Hopkias, 
and now I’m here you can do what you like with me. It’s 
enough to make me excited.” 

Magistrate: ‘‘ This reminds me of twelve yeara ago, when 
ae used to be here regularly. This is dreadful, and it's 
© months’ hard labour.” 


es 
Picture Pars. 
Eacg one of the thousands of pockets of. hops grown 


SAMPLING HOPS. 
in land is sold by sample, and this paragraph explains 
ee specimens are chtained. A seam about 18in. 
leng is rip open in each bale of hops to allow space 
to work. Then the sampler cuts into the solid mass of 
hops with the sharp-pointed instrument A. Next he 
cuts the other way 
with a knife, and 
thus forms the oblong 
5 shown at C. The 
block is then re- 
; moved from the bulk 
by the clamp B, the 
* jaws of which open 
A 3B to just the same 
: width as the dis- 
F tance between the 
knives in A. When 
4 withdrawn, the speci- 
men is placed on the 
little tray D. As this 
c corresponds to the 
other tools in width 
the sampler has only to turn the tray and its contonts 
_over on a piece of brown paper and they are ready for 
pine he package and the bale are then marked 
identification. By pursuing this method the operator 
. sure “ obtajning standard size samples with a minimum 

of trouble, 


_CoOOSo< 
SELF-ACTING BLINDS, 

Tue way self-acting blinds in railway i work 
is described below. Fig. 1 is the roller having a tound 
B which works in a socket in the window frame. 

A is a chamber bored out about 10in. long, which holds 
the winder which causes the roller to revolve. The 
winder consists of a spiral spring wrapped loosely round 
@ wooden rod, Fig. 2. One end of the wire is held in a 
notch A, whilst the other end is secured by clips B to the 
disc C, which turns on the rod, connected here to a metal 
ee which are 
lots (Figs. 2 
and 3). The end 
of the axle is 
flattened, E and 
E. On the disc 
(Fig. 3) are fitted 
eno pawl rol ha 
wor i 
which fall pei 
the slots as the 
diso revolves if it 
is checked, the 
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Little Incidents Recorded from the Daily Papers that 
have Caused the Courts to Smile. 


” 


Certainly Not. ° 

“Has my husband any right to go for holidays without 

taking me?” was a poser presented by a woman at 
Clerkenwell Police Court. 


The Deaf and Dumb Man Speaks. 

“T’m deaf and dumb,” said a prisoner at Wood Green 
when charged with “unlawfal possession,” and asked if he 
had anything to say. 

Thought he Needed One. 

“ Have you got a license for that dog?” P.C. Watt 
asked a woman at Hull. 

“ Have you got a licenss for that face of yours?” retorted 


the woman. 
A Model > Husband. 

Charged with kicking his wife, a pedlar demanded of her 
at Lambeth Police Court: “Aren’t I one of the best 
husbands in the world?” : » 

“T have to keep out of your way when you are in drink, 


retorted his spouse. 
% @ 


(now fastened to the roller) it is wound round the latter; 
the round peg is placed in its socket and the flat end 
slipped into a V-shaped catch G opposite. The blind 
being pulled down winds the spring up, as it is attached 
to the disc which turns round the axle, the latter being 
held in the catch G; but a momentary check with the 
hand allows one of the pawls to fall into the slot and 
holds it in place. When it is desired to raise the blind a 

ntle pull releases the pawl, and the momentum given 
By the spring causes the roller to rotate and the pawls 
fail to act until the blind is again checked by the hand, 
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A WHIP PEG. 

Un.ess a driving whip is treated with 
care it quickly goes out of shape, and # 
nothing detracts more from the good looks { 
of ancat turn-out than a shabby whip. 
It is essential that when not in use the 
whip should be hung up; for if placed 
on its butt end in a corner it ma: 
become bent. A useful peg on whic! 
the whip can be hung is shown here, 
consisting simply of a cotton reel 
attached to the wall bya nail thre its 
central hole. The bigger the reel the 
better, for then several whips can be 
accommodated: The great advantage of 
this over the ordinary nail is that, 
being thicker, it does not damage the 
lash, which cannot adapt itself to short 
bends. 
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SHEEP DIPPING. 

In the summer months - may be momen Hist the micep 
grazing in different fields vary in colour. 
accounted for by the custom of dipping the sheep. 
Tramps are compelled to take a bath when they enter 
the workhouse, and’ the law enacts that sheep must 
have at least one bath a year, and a medicated one at 
that, if their owner has any intention of moving them from 
their home. This is done * order A destroy bigiors 

ki it Wh ippi ime comes a 
and skin parasites. en dipping ee hag 


c 2, tub A by mixin, 
PPTL «© certain drugs wit 
A pep & given quantity of 


water ; colouring 
matter, yellow or 
red or orange, being 
added, according to 
taste. Then each 


sheep, held by three or four men, is lifted legs upper- 


bottom one being always free, When fixing the blind | most into the tub, and immersed, except the mouth and 


Yes! The Court Saw. 

Prosecutor at Tower Bridge Police Court: “On Saturday 
night, do you see, I went to see a friend, do you see, and a 
drunken man caught hold of me, do you see, and told me 
to cheer up, do you see, and then I found my watch was 
gone, do you see?” 

The magistrate saw, and sentenced the thief to a 
month’s hard labour. 

Still Minus his Boots. 

t running away with two pairs of boots in the 
Borough High Street, a prisoner remarked to Mr. Baggallay, 
at Tower Bridge: “I wanted'a pair of boots so I broke the 
windows. When I have done my time, will you give mea 
pair of your old boots?” 

PRs Baggallay : “None of my boots would be any good 
you.” ; 
A LooKing-up Business. 

“TI am engaged in a looking-up business now,” 
said an Acton man in the local police. court. 

The a expressed himeelf curious to learn what 
business this was that was booming. 

The Cheerful Man: “I am a window-cleaner, 
who are coming home from their holidays will 
windows cleaned.” 


cheerfully 


and people 
want their 


We pay half-a-crown for each accepted picture par. 
on this page. If you've an idea, send it along. 


eyes—the mixture is poisonous—for sixty seconds, 
If the animal on being lifted from the bath were at once 
released it would carry away a large quantity of the 
fluid in ite fleece, so it is placed on a rack B and rubbed 
backwards and forwards several times. The moisture 
is thus pressed out of the wool by the wooden bars anil 
drips back into the tub again. C and D are rollers, 
which are level with the , and allow the animal 
to be easily rolled, 
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THE GAS HOLDER, 

Tus apparatus, frequently miscalled a gasometer, 
is a very familiar object. Fig. 1 is an illustration of one 
which may be seen any day. The gas holder consists 
of a me tank sunk below the surface of the ground, which 
is filled with watbr (see Fig. 2 A), in which the holder 
rises and falls, the water preventing the gas escapiny. 
As the gas enters by the inlet pipe it gradually forces the 
holder out of the water, and as it ascends is prevented 
from overturning by guide rollers which work to little 
slides fixed to the columns. The tank must be the same 
depth as the holder, otherwise when the latter is at its 
lowest there would remain a space between the former 
and the water 
and the gas 
would not be 


formed the col- 
umns marked 
Bare fixed. 
These are pro- 
vided with a 
wheel (C C C) 
at top, over 
which a chain 
attached to the 
holder at one end and weighted at the other D D 
passes, the weights being adjusted according to the 
pressure it is desired to opply for the expulsion of 
the gas. An ingenious way of increasing the size of tl:o 
holder without excavating the tank to an extraordinary 
depth consists of making the cylinder in several sections 
each slightly smaller than the other, like a telescope. 
To prevent the Do escaping, cups to contain water arc 
provided, and they form concentric grooves A A A A 
(Fig. 3), which pick up water from the tank as they rise ; 
whilst the next larger section has an inverted cup E E EE 
which fits into the corresponding groove. Fig. 3 is by 
necessity drawn out of oy weir otherwise the arrange- 
ment illustrated would not be plain, 


Picked Pars. 


Pillar-Box Pussie. 
Typon empt; a pillar-box on the Lytham promenade, a 
be oo a to find a live kitten among the 
ars ; He has since adopted it and christened it 
“@.P.0.’ 


Not Red Tape. 

The Swiss postal authorities have issued a circular 
enjoining the employees to be more sparing with the post 

ice twine, which costs the State about £2,000 a year. 

A Policeman’s Record. 

Polico-constable Jackson, who retired on his pension the 
other day, has during the seventeen years he has been 
stati at Bark: ide, ford, had only one case before 
the magistrates. 

Bullying the Mayor. 

While the Mayor and Council of Burton-on-Trent were 
inspecting a large prize bull the animal suddenly attacked 
them. Some members bolted after the Mayor into a 
stable, four cr five squeezed between a cart and a wall, and 
another took refuge behind a door. The bull was finally 
recaptured. 


Ow” Half-a-crown will be paid to the sender of each original illustrated paragr 
Address your ai alaus to The Page Six Editor, Pearson's Weekly, 


A Few Items of Fact that Will Interest You. 


Busy Bee Battle. 

A Tiverton agriculturist recently placed 50 Ib. of honey 
from his hives in ® summer-house until he had time to 
store it. A few days later he found all the honey gone and 
thousands of dead bees lying in the summer-house, Soowats 
fighting having evidently taken place for the booty. 

The Boot Collector. 

A man charged under the Vagrancy Act at Watford 
recently explained that his mode of living was to visit 
houses w boots from which his unsocked toes projected 
and appeal for boote. In this way he obtained in one day 
fourteen pairs, which he sold for nine shillings, and when 
arrested he was in possession of another nine pairs. 

Cleaning Flues with Cartridges, 

Preparatory to baking, Mary Ellis, the wife of a Castleford 
miner, put two coal-blasting cartridges under the kitchen 
oven to clean out the flue, a practice common in Yorkshire 
mining towns. In the -fire the usually fizzle 
away, but apparentiy the woman must have touched one of 
them with the poker, for it exploded and the woman was 
killed and the kitchen wrecked. 
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Fire-fighters Forget. 
At a fire at Cricklewood one of the local volunteer fire 
Lod fre reached the scene some time after the outbreak 
been subdued. Ten minutes later a woman arrived by 
tramcar with the firemen’s hats. 


Too Old at One Hundred. 

. Theodore Kripon, who is 106 years old, walked twenty 
miles to the National Hospital at Budapest and asked to 
see a doctor. He explained that for the first time in his 
life he had been feeling tired, and felt no desire to work. 


, arried Actors First. 

Mr. David Belasco, the American theatrical manager and 
playwriter, has announced that hereafter he will engage nc 
actors or actresses who have appeared in the divorce courts, 
and that he will give the preference whenever possible tc 
performers who are married and have families. 


Peer’s WorkKing-Men Guests. 
The Marquis of Tullibardine personally conducted 4 
tative of working-men through his deer 
forests. His lordship holds that deer forests could not be 
put to any other use. A journey into the heart of tho 
Atholl forests was planned to give the city workers 4 
thorough view of the rugged and hilly home of the deer. 
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Mrs. Brake disappeared on Thursday, April 29th. 
Her husband, George Courtney Blake, been 

residing over the petty sessions court at Midham. He 
Fed had rather a trying day; his trials had been of 
various kinds. 

He retutned to his house, The Beeches, about half- 

t four. He had ridden home. As he transferred his 
orse to the attendant groom, the man noticed that 
his master seemed tired and worried, and even a trifle 
dishevelled. In general, Mr. Blake was the tidiest of 
men; the groom, Sam Kennard, who had quick eyes, 
observed that his tie was a little crooked, and that, as it 
were, there was an air of slight derangement about his 
entire costume. 

“Had trouble with the mare, sir?” he inquired. 

“Trouble? No; why do you ask?” ; 

“She was a little fresh this morning, sir. 
she'd been up to any of her tricks.” 

“Not with me.” 

Mr. Blake went up the steps into the house. 

“ Looks to me,” said Sam to himself, as he led the mare 
to the stables, “‘ as if he’d had a tumble ; he looks as if he’d 
had something.” 

On entering the house Mr. Blake asked for his wife. Cox, 
the butler, who met him in the hall, said that he believed 
that Mrs. Blake was upstairs in the nursery; adding the 
information that Adams, the nurse, was out, and that he 
believed that Mrs. Blake was with the baby. Mr. Blake, 
turning into the lavatory, looked at himself in the glass. 

“I see what Sam meant by asking if I’d had trouble with the 
mare, . I’m in a worse plight than I thought.” 

He straightened. his tie and titivated himself generally ; 
then he went up to the nursery. The baby, its only occupant, 
was asleep in his cradle. He went to the side of the cradle 
and looked down at him. The child, a rosy-cheeked infant 
of now nearly two years old, slept soundly, with a smile on 
his facé which, according to the Irish legend means that 
angels are whispering. The father was struck by something 
which was on the baby’s face—like a smear upon his right 
sheck. He stooped ; the smear was damp. 

“It looks like blood ; yet—how can it be? Where can it 
have come from ? He doesn’t seem to have scratched himself. 
What's that ?”” 

The cradle was of white enamel. On one side of it, thrown 
into vivid relief by the white background, was the smear 
again, in two or three places, in each casedamp. He touched 
it with his finger to make sure ; it came away red. 

“It is blood. What does it mean?” 

He noticed something else. The carpet was a light colour ; 
right across it, from an easy chair to the cradle, the smear 
continied ; all the way there were re gouts of blood, still 
wet. He went to the easy chair itself ; in front of it was a table 
on which there was a little heap of a woman’s dainty work, 
which ay meant some day to be a silken coverlet, 
adorned with rich embroidery. It was soaked with blood, 
as if it-had been used as a towel to staunch some dreadful 
wound. On the table, on the floors@ven on the chair, there 
was still more blood. 

Startled, Mr. Blake looked round the room, as if all at once 
conscious that something strange was in the air. On the 
other side was a door which led into the night nursery. He 
crossed to it and threw it open. The room was empty, but 
just inside the doorway something red was lying. He picked 
it up. It was a woman’s handkerchief, all reeking ; from 
one of the comers his wife’s initials flamed up at him. 

“Doris!” he cried. ‘ Doris! Where are you? What 

does all this mean ?” 
_ He held the handkerchief out in front of him as if command. 
ing @ solution to the riddle. No one answered. He crossed 
the apartment into the passage beyond, looking up and down ; 
No one was in sight, or apparently within sound. He returned 
to the day nursery, seeming to hesitate whether to ring the 
bell ; then, as ¥' fearful of rousing the child, decided not to. 
He passed from it along the to his wife’s own sitting- 
toom, which was called the Gas m—perhaps because its 
scheme of decoration was in alive and . 

A charming apartment it was, illustrative of a woman who 
had both taste and money. Traces of recent feminine occu- 
pancy Were everywhere, but that was all; tenant at the 
moment it had none. He looked about him as if for traces of 
what he had seen in the nursery ; but no crimson stains were 
there. Thence to the bedroom beyond ; it also was empty. 

A photograph set in a frares— hie own photograph—lay 
On the floor before the dressing-table, looking as if it had been 
trampled under foot; the frame was broken, the glass 
shattered, the photograph disfigured almost beyond recogni- 
tion. That was the only thing in the room suggestive of 
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the unusual; but, seemingly, that was enough. He stood 
staring down at all that was left of his portrait as if all at 
once conscious that he was in the presence of ee He 
returned to the Grey Room and rang the bell. footman 
answered. 

‘“* Where is Mrs. Simmons ? ” 

“*T believe Mrs. Simmons is out, sir ; I know she went out, 
and I don’t think she has returned. But I will inquire.” 

“ Has Mrs. Blake gone out also?” 

“ Not that I’m aware of, sir. I understood that she was 
in the nursery ; she was there, I know.” 

‘** How long since ? ” 

“She was there when Adams went out, perhaps an hour 
since—or it may be a little more.” 

‘* She’s not there now ; possibly she also has gone out.” 

Mr. Blake was conscious that the man left the room with 
something on his face which suggested that he could not 
altogether make his master out; he could not altogether 
make himself out. He did not dare ask himeelf what made 
his heart so heavy within him. He went practically all over 
the house looking for his wife ; nowhere was she to be found, 
no one had seen her, everyone supposed her in the nursery ; 
certainly no one had seen her go out. 

He had his tea alone, giving instructions that when Mrs. 
Simmons returned she was to be at once shown in to him. 
Simmons was his wife’s maid, a grave-faced woman, inclined 
to stoutness, whose dark hair showed a tendency to lose 
something of its darkness. He could neither drink nor eat; 
a still untasted cup of tea was before him when Simmons 
came in, still wearing her bonnet and her gloves. 

“ They tell me that you wish to speak to me, sir.” 

“Shut the door.” ‘She looked at him, as if conscious of 
something strange in his manner. ‘‘ Where’s Mrs. Blake ?” ~ 

“Mrs. Blake?” The woman stared. “ Isn’t she in the 
nursery, sir? I left her there. It’s Adams’s afternoon out. 
Mrs. Blake sent me on an errand to the village ; she said that 
she didn’t feel like going out herself, and that I should find 
her in the nursery when I came back. I’ve been delayed a 
little, but I’ve been as quick as I could.” 

“Come with me to the nursery.” Mr. Blake led the way, 
the woman followed. When they were both in he closed the 
door. ‘* What’s that?” 

He crossed to the cradle ; Simmons went after him. The 
baby still slept. He pointed to the smear upon its cheek. 

“ And this?’ He pointed to the smears upon the cradle. 
“ And these?’’ To the gouts of blood upon the carpet. 
“And that?” Returning to the work-table he called her 
attention to the ensanguined silk, to the stains upon tho 
table, the marks upon the chair. ‘ And this? found 
it just outside the doorway of the night nursery. What does 
this mean? Simmons, where is Mrs. Blake?” 

The woman seemed bewildered, as was not odd ; there was 
something bewildering in Mr. Blake’s bearing, in the things 
he had pointed out, in the questions he had asked, in his way 
of asking them. 

‘* T haven't an idea, sir; I can only tell you, as I have already, 
that she was in the nursery when I left her, and that she said 
I should find her there when I came back.” 

““ You can see for yourself that she’s not here. Where 
is she, Simmons ? ” 

The woman drew back, as if from something which she 
saw in the othor’s face. 

“ Please, sir, don’t look at me like that. What has hap- 
pened ? What do you think has happened? What is the 
meaning of—of all the blood—if it is blood ?” 

“You may be quite sure it’s that. That’s what I want 
to know—what it means. How long is it since you saw her 
last?” 

“‘ Maybe an hour, maybe a little more.” 

“ She said nothing to you about going anywhere ?” 

** On the contrary, she said that she didn’t want to go eut— 
that’s why she sent me out, as I’ve told you, sir; she said 
I should find her here when I came back.” 

‘ re - she seem ? 1s os mate ot mind i M righ 

i tle quiet perhaps, but she seemed perfectly all right. 
What has oped, Mr. Blake ? Why are you asking me 
these questions ?” 
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should be. He'd awfully like to be chume with your boy. 
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* On your oath, Simmons, as if you were in the witness 
box, do you swear to me that you had no reason of an 
sort or kind to suspect that anything—anything, m 
—was wrong with my wife? ” 

The woman seemed taken aback; again she shrank 
away, as if cowed by his manner, or moved by something 
which his words awoke within her. Her reply was 
scarcely an answer to his question. 

“Why, sir, what sho be wrong with her that 
you wouldn’t be likely to know more about than I?” 

“Mrs. Simmons, if you have any confidences to make 
: you'd better make them now, while you stilt have 

“ Sir, why do you speak to me, why do you look at me 
like that ? “What confidences should I at i to make?” 

“Is that not for you to say rather than for me? Con- 
sider; I have reason to believe that you are my wife's 
confidante—something has happened to her, of that I feel 
sure. 

A curiously scared look had come upon the woman’s f 
as if she were afraid of more than pl 58 eye. meee 

“TI fancy, Simmons, that you know better than I.” 

“Sir! Mr. Blake! What—what do you mean? I 
know nothing—nothing! ” 

“That you swear? Very well, Simmons; I am not 
prepared at this moment to impugn your credibility ; but for 
some time back I have been conscious that you have been 
more in my wife’s confidence than I have been.” 

“Oh, sir! How—how can you say such a thing?” 

“I say it because I believe it to be true. Something in 
the marrow of my bones tells me that something has happened 
to my wife ; I can feel it in the air! What it is, God knows; 
and perhaps you know. I don’t. Something has been 
happening in this room. Here are the proofs of it ; something 
very likea tragedy. God grant that it has not been a tragedy ! 
I'm going to have the house searched for my wife—every 
nook and cranny. I’m going to have the park scarched— 
the whole country-side ; and if very quickly my wife isn’s 
found, then, Simmons, you had better look out.’ 

Without waiting for the woman to answer, he quitted the 
room. Left alone, with a perceptible effort Mrs. Simmons 
pone herself together; it plainly needed an effort. She: 
ooked about her, as if fearful of unseen eyes and ears. 

“* How much does he suspect ? How much does he know ? 
How much is he likely to find out ?” 

As she pee the questions to herself she covered her face 
with her hands and shivered, as with cold, although the 
afternoon was as warm as if the month had been June instead 


en Mr. Blake reached tho head of the staircase he was 
conscious that someone was entering the hall. He began to 
h down the stairs with unwonted ress. 

“Cox!” he exclaimed ; “ is that Mrs. Blake ?” 

“No, sir; it’s Mr. Watson.” 

A big, burly man was coming through the open door as the 
butler spoke. The sight of him seemed to take the master 
of the house entirely by surprise. 

“Watson!” he cried. ‘‘ Why, man, I entirely forgot that 
re “ee ei ae - : 

e big man , Showing a very white and regular sct 
of teeth. - . J ™ 

“That’s a pretty sort of greeting from one’s host, and 
sepectally from you, George Blake, after all these years. 

y, man, I should have known you anywhere ; you haven't 
changed a bit. Fortunately, someone about the place had 
better memory than you for the fact that a guest was expected, 
because I found a motor waiting for me at the station, and 
it’s brought me and my baggage too. Why, Blake, what's — 
ia A with you? Why on earth, man, do you look at me 
like that? Aren’t I too substantial for a ghost ?” 

““ Watson, I—I'm afraid that something has happened to 
my wife.” 


CHAPTER TWO. 
The Vanished Lady. 


Gmsert Watson was the impersonation of good health, 
and, one might add, living. His rotund shape and 
jolly face, with its twinkling eyes, which were shrewd enough 
although they twinkled, were in striking contrast to Mr. 
Blake’s almost ascetic leanness. 

George Courtney Blake was after his fashion 9 typical 
country gentleman, of the modern, up-to-date kind, which 
takes life’ seriously ; tall, spare, with a slight stoop, there 
was about him a certain air of aloofness which is supposed to 
be characteristic of the well-born Englishman. If, on 
occasion, among his equals and familiars, he could be pleasant 
a ba pace pace was — stiff one of the shy man 
who, unless wholly at his ease, because sure of his 
finds it difficult. to unbend. ce 

Outward exhibition of agitation was so foreign to his nature 
that when Watson realised that he was agitated almost 


jolly as a boy 
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beyond the limits of self-control, he himself was surprised 
nearly into s ess. The two men were alone together 
tn the study, where on a table was still standing Mr. Blake’s 
untasted cup of tea. 

“ You'll think, Watson, that I’m frightfully forgetful of 
my duties as a host, but the truth is t I’m a good deal 
upset. I’m afraid I can scarcely tell ae quite why—I hardly 
know myeelf ; but—you mustn’t laugh—it's borne in on me in 
some way I can’t explain that something dreadful has 
happened to my wife.” : 

“ But in the name of all that’s sensible, why ? Because the 
lady isn’t in a particular room and there’s blood Se a 
handkerchief ? e lady may have had bleeding of the 
nose.” 

“I—I hope it’s nothing worse ; I’m not a person given to 
nervous fancies.” 

“TI should say from what I recollect of you that you 
certainly weren't ; a less fanciful person than you used to be 
I can hardly imagine.” 

“ Exactly. I’m as I used to be—which makes it all 
the stranger, Watson, that I—I should be actually afraid.” 

“* But, for dear life’s sake, of what, man? Can’t you wait 
until there’s something tangible to fear ?” 

“‘T wish I could ; it’s the intangible ’'m afraid of. I’m in 
that state in which I’ve never believed when I’ve heard of it 
in other men ; I feel as if I should like to swallow a tumblerful 
of neat brandy to keep myself from Dyegen! the fool.” 

Mr. Watson eyed the — as if he presented a singular 
spectacle, which indeed he did. He seemed to be all of a 
tremor, as if he were moved by a stress of emotion so great as 
almost to be deprived of his faculties. Mr. Watson spoke 
to him half jestingly : 

“ Come, George ; don’t take to neat brandy in the middle 
of the afternoon at your time of life. You've got an attack 
of the jumps; I’ve seen other men with them before now. 
But you're not the sort that wants brandy. Your wife’s 
all right, I bet a dollar ; she'll be laughing at you before very 
long, when I tell her of the state you are in. I suppose 
you did expect me—that you didn’t mistake the date on 
which I was to come?” 

“ My dear fellow, not a bit of it. I’ve been looking forward 
to your visit for days.” 

_ Something prompted the visitor to put a question. 

“ And your wife, also, I hope?” 

“My wife?” A startled look flitted across the speaker’s 
face. “Oh, yes; I am quite sure that she was anticipating 
your coming, too.” 

Mr. Blake turned aside ; his guest regarded him as if there 
were something in his manner which, for the moment, was 
beyond his finding out. He spoke in the most commonplace 
of tones. 

“Things have changed with me since I saw you last.” 

“ Indeed they have. You've been the hero of a sort of 
romance.” 

“* In a way I suppose I have. When a man’s penniless one 
moment, and the possessor of quite a comfortable income the 
next, I suppose it is in its way romantic ; but it’s been a very 
comfortable sort of romance for me——. What is the matter, 
man?” 

Mr. Blake, who had turned half round, was standing in an 
attitude of strained attention. 

‘* Wasn’t—wasn’t that someone calling? I—I thought 
I heard my wife’s voice, Watson. Listen!” 

“‘ My dear man, what to? It’s the wind among the trees 
you hear, or the call of a bird.” 

“It’s more than that—it’s Doris. She’s—she’s calling 
to me, and—I can’t hear what she says.” 

Mr. Watson emitted a sound which was very like a je 

“If you can hear her calling then she can’t be very far 
away—so that’s all right. Really, George, if you go on like 
this I shall think that you’ve been at that brandy already, 
and you'll give me the jumps. How Mrs. Blake will laugh 
at you when I tell her at dinner the story of her iuibaat's 
strange behaviour!” - 

Mrs. Blake did not laugh, for she was never told, not being 
there to tell. For the time, at least, she had vanished. 
Mr. Watson Pei half laughingly, that her evanishment 
was capable of the most naturaland simple explanation. She 
might have gone out to pay a call upon a neighbour; her 
husband proved she had not done that by sending round 
to every neighbour within miles. 

Some womanly whim might all at once have come into her 
head ; she might, said Mr. Watson, have run up, on the spur 
of the moment, for a little jaunt to town. There were three 
stations within reach of The Beeches, on different lines ; the 
wey was well known at each ; inquiries showed that nothin 
had been seen of her at ecithe.. Even the light-h 
Mr. Watson was brought to admit that the position seemed 
an odd one. 

An exhaustive search was made for the lady in every 
direction. The grounds were searched from end to end ; no 
spot was left unvisited in which she could rossibly have 
taken shelter. The ga was that she might havo gone out 
for a stroll, have met with an accident, and be lying some- 
where awaiting help. The theory was disproved by the fact 
that one or other of the searchers went over every yard of 
ground and found nothing—nothing which in the remotest 
way could be made to hint that she had ever been in that 
neighbourhood. 

hen, also, there Was the other fact—that no one had seen 
her leave the house. She might have gone out, it was true, 
through any one of many different ways ; but it seemed, that 
afternoon, that someone had had an eye on all of them; no 
one had caught a glimpse of her. Three or four gardeners 
had been at work on the beds immediately about the house ; 
one of them could scarcely have failed to see her. Men had 
been at work in the stables, with the doors wide open ; they 
would have seen her pass. Hers was a notable figure—one 
on which every man’s eye liked to rest ; since none had seen 
her, under such circumstances, the inference seemed that she 
had not been there to see. 

Yet, if she had not left the house, what then? What had 
become of her? Where could she be hidden? The building 
was searched from roof to basement—every room in it, every 
cupboard, every corner—without result. even ed 
the cellars, as if it were possible to conceive a reason why 80 
dainty a lady should have taken shelter there. And yet, 
in spite of everything which went to show the contrary, her 
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husband reiterated his belief that his wife was somewhere 
in the house. ° 

“* Why do you say so?” inquired his friend. ‘“ On what 

unds? You admit they’ve looked everywhere; where 

ven’t they looked ? They've even looked up the chimneys. 
Are you hinting that anywhere about the place there’s a 
secret door or a secret room ? ” 

‘TI never heard of one.” 

“The house isn’t such a very old one; I should say late 
Georgian. I’m not aware they dealt in such ornaments 
as secret doors and secret rooms in George the Third’s time. 
Is there likely to be anything of the kind about the place 
without your knowing it?” 

“Don’t be absurd! Of course there isn’t. Not only am I 
intimately acquainted with the plan of the house which is 
in that drawer there, but, to all intents and perposes, I know 
every brick in the building. I am not ing of anything 
of that kind; but, all the same, I’ve a feeling that she’s 
somewhere in the house.” 

Mr. Watson made a slight movement with his shoulders ; 
he looked at his host with a comical look in his eyes, which 
suggested resignation blended with amusement, and some- 
thing else. | was the use of remonstrating with a man 
who talked like that 2 Mr. Watson had still had no dinner ; 
there seemed to be no immediate prospect of the meal ; 
neither he nor his host was dressed ; the guest had not even 
had time to wash and make himself presentable after his 
journey from town. 

Already in his heart a wish was beginning to be half formed 
that he had never quitted town. Blake was his friend ; 
they had gone through some quecr together, at 
various times ; but this missing lady—he never seen her: 
He had heard, by a side wind, that Blake had married a 
very beautiful woman, that hers were some of the finest attri- 
butes of her sex, and that she and her husband were as happy 
together as the days were long. He had been rather curious 
to see her. Blake had not struck him as being a marrying 
man ; he wondered how he had become of so radiant 
: me if she really were so desirable a creature as he had 

eard. 

He had accepted Blake’s invitation, partly because he 
wished to see his friend again, partly because he wished to 
make the acquaintance of his wife; but he had never bar- 
ne for an episode of this kind inaugurating his arrival. 

the lady had wanted to disappear, she might have done it 
a day or two before ; he would have postponed his coming 
till the first shock of her disappearance had over, or 
till ee wa3 found again. say ia ial 

e had known so many stormy passages that he wn 
to love the quiet ways ; the list thing he had expected i to 
find himself in an atmosphere of what looked very much like 
bins pe Then there was his dinner ; he had had a light lunch 
and nothing since. The hour was well past eight ; he needed 
food. How long, in that house, could a guest be expected 
to fe hungry ? 

e had joined in the hunting for the vanished lady ; walked 
all over the grounds, gone through the house more thoroughly 
than ever did house agent’s clerk. When he seemed to see 
trembling on Blake’s lips a suggestion that he should go through 
it acm, his appetite became too much for him—he 

tes’ 


“ My dear George, I don’t wish to appear unsympathetic, 
but, apart from the fact that I don’t see what you mopoee 
to gain by doing a second time what you have dead jone 
so well, will you allow me to hint that I’ve had nothing to 
eat since one o'clock, that I had very little to eat then, and 
that if nothing else is get-at-able, a little bread and cheese 
would come in admirably ? ” 

Mr. Blake was filled with sudden remorse ; he looked at his 


watch. 

“ Why, I'd forgotten all about it. Wedine ateight o'clock, 
and it’s nearly nine.” 

“T’ve been aware of that some time.” 

i Then why—why haven't they told us dinner’s 


ready?’ 

e head your butler ask you what you wished to be done 
about dinner—if you wished to wait for Mrs. Blake’s return, 
or would you have it at the usual time, and you told him not 
to bother. Possibly the cook has taken the hint, and hasn’t 
bothered, which explains why no one has spoken to you since 
of such a commonplace as dinner.” 

“Tm afraid my wife is.not likely to return in time, so I 
suppose I had better ring the bell and inquire if there’s any- 
thing to eat.” 

“That wouldn’t be a bad idea.” Mr. Blake rang, his 
friend watching him ; he noticed how his hand was shaking 
as he pressed his finger against the button of the electric 
bell—how the whole man seemed to be suffering. In spite 
of his own hunger, he felt for him. 

“ George, if you zeally think that something serious has 
happened to your wife, why don’t you send for the police ? ” 

* Police!’ 

Mr. Blake, swinging round, eyed his friend as if he had said 
some dreadful thing. Watson stuck to his point. 

“Of course, I quite understand that you wish to avoid 
any scandal, but, all the same, a policeman is supposed to be 
& very present help in time of need. I understand you're 
@ magistrate ; you ought to understand better than I do 
if there’s any member of the force hereabouts who is worth 
his salt. I’m only suggesting that if the matter’s so serious 
as you think it is, it might be just as well to lay the facts 
before the police, and require from them the assistance which 
it is their auty to give you.” 

“Td almost rather do anything than bare my private 
life to the public eye. That would be my wife’s wish as well 


as mine. 

Mr. Blake spoke with mnaxpented sternness. Cox, the 
butler, who had answered the bell, stood in the doorway. 
His master looked at him as if he wondered what he was 
doing there. He felt in his ones as if for his handkerchief ; 
then, as if unconscious of what he was doing, instead of his 
own handkerchief he produced a crimsoned rag, was about 
to raise it to his brow, when Watsorf stopped him. 

“ Good gracious, George! What have you got there?” 

For the first time Mr. Blake looked at it, recognising what 
it was—the recognition seeming to cause paroxysms of pain 
to go all over him. 

““My wife’s handkerchief.” 


jie wishing ue “Many happy returns of the day.” It’s nice to have so many friends. 


with toa® ae man,” exclaimed his friend, “ it’s soaked 
is © let the blood-stained morsel of lace and i 
fall from his fingers to the floor. Turning, oe ed ae 
elbows against the mantel, and covered his face with his hands, 


CHAPTER THREE, 
: The Portrait. 


Mr. Watson had seldom enjo his dinner less, even j 
the days when he had had to pe age less than iepence and 
earn the money first. In the first place, the meal was a 
scratch one, and, in the second, it was eaten among worse 
than funereal surroundings. He would rather have eaten 
alone as have had such a death’s head at the tablo as his 
host seemed to be just then. Practjcally, Mr. Blake neither 
‘ate nor spoke. He made several efforts to dispose of food, 
but all of them wero futile ; he seemed incapable of swallowing 
and just as incapable of speech. 

Watson tried to start one or two subjects, but they got 
no farther than the start he pre them. Plainly his host's 
thoughts were faraway. At that moment he took no interest 
whatever in his guest’s recollections of other days, and he 
feigned none. e sat, his habitual stoop accentuated, his 
hands resting on the edge of the table, his downcast eyes fixed 
on the cloth, a motionless and silent figure. The visitor 
was heartily glad when the repast was finished. 

“ Do you mind,” he asked, “ if I g° outside and smoke 
a pipe? I’m still in the stage in which I prefer a pipe to a 
cigar. I suppose you won't come with me?” 

“No; I won't.” 

The refusal was curt enough, but it was not uncivilly 
meant. Watson understood that quite well ; he understood 
that it was an effort to the other to speak at all, and that 
what he had to my must be said in the fewest possible words. 
He would rather the man refused than accepted ; solitude was 
preferable to his host’s society in his present mood. 

The butler opened the dining-room window for him to pass 
through. There was a terrace without. He stood for some 
seconds, drinking in the sweetness of the night. It was 
almost as light out of doors as within ; the moon, nearly at 
the full, flooded with her glory the cloudless sky. Thcro 
was 8 softness in the air. He gave a little sigh of content. 

“ This is better than Blake's face on the other side of tho 
table—such a face as his is to-night.” 

He went down the steps to the pres below. Taking 
a few steps, he turned to look at the house, all radiant in 
the moonshine. 

“It’s not a bad-looking pee, this house of Blake's. Not 
much in the architectural way—Georgian houses seldom 
are; but solid and, from what I’ve seen of it, I should say 
distinctly comfortable—the sort of place which, under certain 
circumstances, might suit me. Though the idea of me with a 
house of any kind is—droll. I wonder if it’s too late for that 
sort of thing for me? After all, I’m not yet dorty though 
there was a time, not so very long ago, when I felt four 
hundred, and as hopeless a derelict as if I had been. What a 
difference money does make to a man—my word !” 

Turning, he pursued his way along a path which ran among 
the trees. 

‘I’m a born comedian. Nature meant me to be one, I’m 
sure ; you've only to look at me to know it. Yet all my life 
I’ve been cast in be and now I seem to be in for it again 
—this time combin with mystery. Hooray! There’s 
something at the back of Mrs. Blake’s peculiar conduct 
which I’d rather not understand ; and I’m convinced that 
before long Blake will start trying to tell me all about it. 

“7 woner if there’s any means of getting a telegram sent 
to me the first thing in the morning which will necessitate my 
departure by the earliest train? it may seem heartless, but 
I really wasn’t asked here to take an active part in the curious 
disappearance of the beautiful Mrs. Blake. I’d sooner— 
I’d sooner almost do anything. Who’s that?” 

He had reached a rustic seat which ran round the bole of a 
tree, and was just about to seat himself upon it, when he 
became conscious that a figure was moving towards him along 
the path in front—a woman’s figure. . 

“Tf this were, by any chance, the beautiful Mrs. Blake, 
what—what a joke it would be! Only, if she were to start 
making a confidante of me, what a joke that would be— 
especially if she asked me to respect her confidence, and never 
breathe a word to her husband as to why she made up her 
mind to disappear for everlasting. Oh, lor! what a vista tho 
imagination opens! Hang me, if she doesn’t seem as if sho 
means to speak to me, whoever she is. I hope to thunder 
it isn’t Mrs. Blake. It isn’t ; from all accounts Mrs. Blake 
isn’t built like that.” ; 

He could see, as she came nearer, that the woman in 
question was not very rene nor very beautiful; she was 
bulky, plainly attired in black in a fashion which suggested 
a dependent rather than a mistress. Mr. Watson’s surmiso 
was right ; she halted by his seat with the evident intention 
of addressing him. 

“You are Gilbert Watson ?” 

The question was as curious as it was unexpected. Mr. 
Watson, who had risen when she stopped, regarded her with 
not unnatural surprise. 

“That is my name; but——” 

He paused ; she finished his sentence. 

“You are not used to being addressed by it by a perfect 
stranger.” 

He smiled at her. 

“You have taken the words out of my mouth. May I ask 
to whom I am ing?” 

“That doesn’t matter. What does matter is that I am 
speaking to you. Mr. Watson, I’ve come to ask you to 
leave the house the first thing in the morning.” . 

He stared excusably. He was conscious that she eyed him 
oddly and spoke with a singular intensity, and that both in 
her glance and her tone there was not friendliness. A thought 
crossed his mind for a moment as to whether she was sanc, 
she looked it, yet—what @!2 tne woman mean by making 
such a request as that ? ss 

‘Leave the house in the morning! And you sey }- 
doesn’t matter who you are? Pardon me. but in tne face 
of such a—shall I it hint ?—it seems to me to matter & 
very great.deal.” 


‘ 
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“ You had no right to come; if you'd been a man you'd 
nct have come. But such creatures as you are not men.” 

Mr. Watson was apparently so taken by ise that he 
was nearly -moved to hter. He had a pars go for the 
humorous side of the situation; the onslaught was so 
unlooked for, and from his point of view so funny. 

“You assume the position of critic and of mysterious 

Isn’t the double réle a trifle too much? There 
be some curious people about The Beeches. Who 
on earth are you ? what on earth do you mean by saying 
that I never ought to have come? Isn’t a man entitled to 
accept the invitation of a friend ?” 

Not when you're that kind of friend, he isn’t. Look at the 
mischief you’ve done already. If you’d been even a decent 
apology for a man you'd have been satisfied with the mischief 
vou had done, without adding this.” 

” He laughed outright ; the woman’s earnestness seemed to 
him so comical—he was so conscious that she was playing at 
a vame of cross purposes. His hter angered her. 

“You may laugh; you've been hing all these years, I 
know. If I'd my way there would be a short shrift for men 
like you—but it’s no use Aelking. Veren't you done harm 
enough without doing more ? y did you come here at 
all? What is the use? If you’ve a of manhood in 
you you'll go before bad is made worse.’ : 

The speaker's warmth seemed to increase the listener's 
amusement. 

““My good lady, you really must excuse = smiling—but 
aren’t you mistaking me for someone else ? You're speaking 
in riddles, as far as I’m concerned.” 

“IT quite expected you’d pretend not to understand—I 
knew. But at the very fear of your coming, sce what has 
happened to my mistress !” 

“Your mistress ?”’ 

“T don’t mind telling you who I am—not in the least. 
Mv name is Simmons—Eliza Simmons. I’ve been Mrs. 
Blake’s maid ever since she was Mrs. Blake, and before—more 
than her maid. Although I say it, I’ve been her friend ; at 
one time I was the only friend she had, poor soul! There’s 
nothing I wouldn't do to save her pain. Do you think 
1 don’t know what pain you've cqused her ?”’. 

“1? Good heavens!” 

“Yes, you; and it would be much more in Reeping with 
vour character if you were to appeal to the other place 
instead of to heaven. Ever since she knew you were alive, 
that you were coming, she’s been in a fever; and now, rather 
than meet you, she’s gone. God alone knows where—back— 
back to the misery and shame from which she thought she 
had escaped for ever—as if she hadn’t already suffered more 
than enough because of you! There’s someone moving. 
Keep still ; they mustn’t see me with you. If, as I said, you've 
a spark of manhood still left in you, you won't breathe a 
word of what I’ve said to anyone, for her sake—especially to 
him; but the first thing in the morning you'll take yourself 
away.” : 

She had lowered her voice; the last words came from her 
in what might be called a burning whisper. Before he could 
reply, if he were disposed to do so, she had flitted swiftly back 
along the path down which she had come. As she went he 
heard footsteps on the gravel ; her quick ears had caught them 
first; she had flown from fear of interruption. He stood 
staring in the direction in which she had gone until a pull at 
his pipe made him conscious that it was out. Taking it from 
between his lips, he began to knock the tobacco out. Ashe 
did so he seemed to be trying to get at the meaning of the 
interview he had just now bed. 

‘‘T seem to be in for a real good thing. If I'd guessed it 
before I came I'd have stayed away. Simmons her name is, 
and she says she’s Mrs. Blake’s maid—more than her maid : 
her friend. Seems as if Mrs. Blake must be in luck to have 
a maid and friend who is about as good an imitation of a 
lunatic as I have ever met. In what way she associates me 
with Mrs. Blake, dear Georgie’s wife, goodness only knows— 
that is, if she really daes associate me and she’s not insane. 
One thing I might have told her, if she had stayed—I'm just 
as willing to get away in the eget tee yo is to be rid of me.” 

He had emptied his pipe and rep! it in his pocket. He 
began to stroll slowly down the path which the woman had 
followed. The steps on the gravel had ceased to be audible ; 
all was still, © 

“T don’t know how it is: like Blake, I’m not given to be 
fanciful; it’s queer how reluctant I feel to go back into the 
house. I'd give a trifle to have courage enough to turn tail 
and go straight back to town. Hullo! didn’t I kick against 
something ? ” 

Stooping, he felt for somethi 
come in contact with his toe, and found it. Moving out of 
the shadow of the trees, he | to see what it was. It 
was a miniature set in a silver frame of unusual size for a 
miniature. It was the likeness of a woman. Even in 
the moonlight he was conscious that it was one of the 
loveliest faces he had ever seen. It was so light that he 
could see she smiled at him; the smile affected him in a 
singular fashion. 

“Is it—a ghost? Where on carth have I seen her face 
before ?. It’s a face which, once seen, @ man never 
would forget ; and yet—I’ve seen it, and can’t think where. 
It's connected with no pleasant associations ; that I'll swear.” 

As he stood staring at the portrait someone came running 
towards him across the path; he was standing now in the 
wide gravel path which ran right round the house. It was 

rs. Simmons, a little out of breath. 

“You have it, I see. I dropped it—I wondered where.” 

Snatching the miniature from his hand before he knew what 
she would be at, she hurried back across the path. He called 
after her. 

*. Whose likeness is it ?” 

As if you did nut know!” 

She vanished round the side of the house. He remained 
standing where he was, on his jolly face a worried look, as 
if he strove to solve a problem. He laughed ruefully. 

I feel I ought to know ; but—I’ll be hanged if I do!” 

He re-entered the house. The man in the hall told him 
that Mr. Blake was in his study. He went in to him; then, 
while still in the doorway, drew back, as if fearful that he 
intruded. Mr. Blake was on his knees beside a table ; his 
arms rested on the table, his face was pillowed on his arms. 
The entire attitude of the man suggested despair. Watson 


stranger. 
seem to 
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saroTices “iy ene that he: had conie Seay into the 
resence of a gr 3 perhaps one of those great griefs 
whan thwers totter (oaks Dee ould be alone. . 
He would have withdrawn had it not been for something on 
the table ; it caught his eye from where he stood, and almost 
in spite of himself he advanced to look at it. It was a 
portrait of a woman painted on china—of the same woman 
that he had seen in the miniature a minute or two before. 
_.'. George "—the words broke from him unawares—‘‘ whose 
likeness have you got there ?” 


Blake lifted a haggard face. 


“It’s my wife. Gilbert, if—if I’ve murdered her!” 


CHAPTER FOUR. 


Mr. Watson’s Unusual Mood. 
BAI PPB RON OOOMWMH™PONADAAAAAAARAAAARYY 

Gm.Bert Watson was silent, aware not only that the 
other’s words were ugly ones, but that he was in a state of 
nervous tension in which he was scarcely capable of realising 
the full meaning of what he said. He endeavoured to pass 
the words over as if they were of no consequence. He took 
the portrait off the table. 

“ So this is your wife, is it? George, she is very beautiful. 
I’ve heard her spoken of as ‘the lovely Mrs. Blake,’ but I 
didn’t realise that she was anything like this. You're a man 
to be envied.” 
you only knew! You wouldn't say that—if you only 


Gilbert Watson felt that the moment had come in which 
it would be well to make an effort to take, as it were, the bull 
by the horns; the situation would become intolerable—he 
felt it would—if he allowed it to drift. 

“ Look here, Blake; do you think you’re using me quite 
nicely ?”” The other looked at him as if he did not know 
what he meant. “ I don’t want to say one word to hurt your 
feelings, dear old boy, but after all I am here at your 
invitation as your guest; and although I’ve only been here 
a very short time—an hour or two—already I’m beginning 
to fecl that I’m very much in the way. 

““ What's happened to ruffle your domestic circle I don’t 
know. I'm not sure I want to know. I’ve a notion that if 
you keep your own confidence you won't be sorry later on. 
Come, old man, cheer up; going on like this isn’t a bit like 
you; I always used to think that you were one of the least 
demonstrative men I ever met ; and this isn’t at all in keeping 
with that sort of thing.” 

Mr. Blake rose slowly from his knees, and, once up, drew 
himself to his full height, taking the crease out of his back. 
His lip quivered ; then, with an effort of will, he regained at 
least some outward show of self-control. His manner was a 
little formal, his voice a little harsh. 

‘““T owe you an apology, Gilbert; you cannot know that 
better than I can. I am conscious how poor a welcome I 
have given you; but circumstances have been against me— 
that I would ask you to believe. I—I have looked forward 
very much to your coming; you'll scarcely credit it, but it 
is so. I did not anticipate that when you did come I should 
be in the position in which Iam. It’s a funny world ; and it’s 
the unforeseen which happens. I beg your pardon, Gilbert, 
for being so poor a host. I had meant to be so good a one.” 

“* George, you make me feel as if—as if I was the veriest 
cur that walks—as if you had any cause to beg my pardon. 
I feel as if I ought to beg your’s a thousand times for bein: 
here at all. But, since I am here, let’s hope it wasn’t an i! 
wind which blew me, after all. Maybe you're in want of a 
friend. I used to be your friend ; use me as a friend again.” 

“‘ I quite appreciate your feeling, but—you didn’t come here 
to be used in quite that fashion.” 

“ Don’t make me out to be a worse brute than I am. If 
I can be of use to you I'd like to be; but—can I?” 

“* I quite feel that a man can be in a position in which no 
one can be of any help, if that is what you mean. It’s quite 
probable, also, that I'm in that position now.” 

‘*T don’t believe it—that’s frank ; and that’s what's at the 
back of my mind all the time. I feel that perhaps lately, for 
some cause or other, you’ve not been in the best of health, 
and that as a result you're in one of those physical states in 
which things seem so much worse than they are.” 

‘* Very well, Gilbert, I hope you're right.” 

There was something in the gesture with which the speaker 
turned away which went straight to the other man’s heart. 
Moving impulsively forward he placed his hand upon Blake's 
shoulder. 

‘“* Old man, what's the trouble ?” 

‘* I want to keep up my character—the character in which 
you knew me—as one of the least demonstrative of men.” 

“* Don’t talk like that ; you know—and if you don’t, I do— 
that I was only talking like a fool. Do you know, I’ve a 
kind of feeling that I’ve seen your wife somewhere, jf that 
portrait’s like her.” 

“It’s like her, only it doesn’t do her justice.” 

‘Tf she’s more beautiful than that, then, as I believe the 
Americans have it, she must be a perfect peach, if you'll 
excuse a colloquialism under the circumstances, George. Do 
you mind my smoking ?’” 

“Smoke away ; you'll find cigars on the side there, of all 
sorts and kinds.” 

““ My dear George, if you don’t mind I'll smoke a pipe, and 
my own peculiar mixture; each man his own mixture—I feel 
sure that was written somewhere of old,”’ he continued to speak 
as he was filling his pipe. ‘‘ No news of the missing lady ?” 

‘* None; there never will be.” 

“‘ George, don’t talk like that; it gives me the creeps to 
hear you. You're not a fataljst ?” 

a t’s not fatalism—it’s fact. Yesterday my wife was 
in my arms, as if she would never leave them ; now I know 
she'll never be in my arms again.” 

‘* What nonsense are you talking? Have you two had a 
sort of a kind of a discussion—is hak whet it Sueunts 2 
Upon my word, I’m beginning to believe that you're making 
Mg recat fuss about it because it’s the first difference of 
opinion you ever had.” 

“You're right—it is ; and, also, it'll be our last. We never 
have differed before, and we never shall again for ever and ever.” 

““ Why do you talk in that undertaker’s sort of way? I 
suppose you said something to her which hurt——” 

“I did; you're right again.” 
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“ And, in uence, she's taken the bit between her 
teeth and done a little bolting to pay you out.” 

“You warned me, just now, against giving you my 
confidence, so perhaps I'd better act upon your warning. 
I’m afraid you'll find me rather a poor hand to-night, hardly 
a foeman worthy of your skill; but would you like a game of 
billiards 7” 

“* Billiards |” 

“‘T wish to do something for your entertainment.” 

“Tf you don’t mind, I’ve had rather a long day of it; I 
think I prefer to go to bed.” 

“Very good ; it’s early hours.” 

“It’s after eleven.” 

“Is it so late as that? I'd forgotten that we dined so 
late. Shall I show you to your room ?” 

“T think I can find the way.” 

“Probably; but perhaps I'd better show you.” 

Mr. Blake opened the door, then followed his guest out of 
the room. He escorted him up the stairs to the apartment 
in which he was to sleep. 

Left alone, Mr. Watson stared at the door through which 
his host had gone. 

“Upon my honour, this is a pretty state of things; and a 
nice p) I’ve come to visit. The shorter I cut my visit the 
better it will be.” 

He looked at the bowl of his pipe, which, though it was 
filled with tobacco, was still unlighted. 

“I feel very like a brute. The man was simply consumed 
with desire to tell me his troubles, and yet I don’t know what 
made me so reluctant to hear them, but I was. 

“* Where have I seen that woman, his wife? I can see her 
as plainly as if she was standing here, in this room. The more 
I look at her the more I feel as though I ought to know her, 
and the more I don’t.” 

He struck a match and lit his pipe. 

“*T don’t feel like going to bed now I’m here.” 

There was a decanter of ‘whisky on a tray and a syphon 
of soda ; he mixed himself a drink. 

“There seemed no chance of one downstzirs, but there’s 
one to be got up here—thank the piper.” 

He advanced the glass to his lips, sampling the contents. 

‘“* What was that he said about he’d murdered her? And 
what was tho meaning of that blood-stained handkerchief ? 
He said it was his wife’s. How did it get into that 
condition ?” 

Suddenly he gave himself another shake, and took another 
drink ; then put down the glass and marched again across the 
room with great strides. 

“What's the matter with me? That’s a question which is 
more to the point. There's something in the air of this 
house which gets upon my nerves, and until I came into it I 
didn’t know I'd got any. What did that woman, that 
Simmons woman, mean by the nonsense she talked? To 
the best of my knowledge and belief I’ve never seen her in 
the whole of my life before, yet she seemed to know me. and 
to know something which wasn't very greatly to my credit. 
She—she actually seemed to hint that I was to blame for 
what has happened in this house. 

“I should be inclined to say, without the slightest 
hesitation, that Mrs. Simmons mistook me for someone else, 
if it weren’t that she had my name—Christian name and all— 
so pat, and if it weren't for er consciousness that somewhere 
I’ve seen Mrs. Blake's face before ; and’a very uncomfortable 
consciousness it is. It fills me with a desire to put ten 
thousand miles between this house and me—and more, if I 
could manage it. What on carth was that?” 

Taking his pipe out of his mouth, he stood with it in his 
hand to listen, an odd expression on his face. 

“That was a very quecr noise. Was it a baby crying, 
or was ita woman? It gave me Fag a start. A pretty 
state I’m in if I start at a thing like that. More whisky, 
please.” 

He paused, with the glass half-way to his lips. 

“I’m not sure that this is a very excellent thing to do; } 
jeered-at Blake when he talked about neat brandy. However, 


ere goes.” 
And the whisky went. He filled himself another tumbler, 
smiling to himself as he splashed the soda in. 


“We'll be sparing with the syphon, as there’s only one; 
and the whisky is really good. Hadn't I better think about 


getting into bed? It’s near the witching hour. Hullo! 
what’s that I sce upon that shclf? Books! If there’s a 
real rousing yarn among them that’s more in my line. I want 


something to take me out of this quivery-quaky state I’m 
in—some tale of daring-do.” 
He went to select a volume from among the others, then 


stop in his task of selection, a volume held aloft. 
: at on earth is that ? That’s no baby ; that’s—that’s 
a woman. And if she isn’t crying her heart out it’s because 


I have heard women crying, but I 


it’s already broken. 
Where in thunder is she ? 


never heard one cry like that. 
Someone must be ill-using her.” 

He crossed the room on tiptoe, as if fearful to do anything 
to interrupt the sound which so upset him. He stayed at 
the door, his ear against the panel. 

“ As I live, I believe she’s in the passage, just outside my 
room. What makes me—what makes me in such a dickens 
of a tremor? Ought I to open the door? I can’t stand 
this. What's the matter with the woman? She’ll—she’ll 
make me positively ill.” 

He turned the handle gingerly, as if afraid of its being 
noticed ; opened the door, at first slowly, inch by inch ; then, 
with a sudden wrench, he flung it wide open, and stepped into 
the passage. What he expected to find there he only knew ; 
there was nothing to be seen. The fact seemed to disturb 
him more than if there had been. 

“Where is she ? Where has she gone? It can’t be that 
my senses have played me a trick. I can hear her—I can 
hear her as plainly as if she were within a foot of me,as if she 
were crying at my feet. That, at any rate, is a tangible 
sound ; I distinctly heard someone running down the stairs, 
and—what’s that? It’s a door being opened and shut ; and 
that’s people’s voices. Good Heavens! what an awful 
scream—like a woman's soul screaming in mortal agony, 
What on earth’s going on? There’s mischief being done 
somewhere. Is Blake murdering his wife again ?” 


(Another long instalment next week.) 


Over 813,000 has already been paid, 
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The World’s Best Stories. 


Told Week by Week. 


A Tragedy. 

Ir is a true saying that very often the smallest things 
in life have the biggest issues. A spilt bucket of water 
once created a war that lasted for seven years, to take an 
incident that comes quickest to mind: 

A terrible tragedy has just happened up north, and it 
came about in this way: - 

In view of next November’s municipal elections the 
editor of an influential daily paper sent one of his reporters 
—a young and good-looking woman—to interview the 
possible candidates. 

At one house when she called and knocked, the door 
was opened by a big-boned, tawdry woman, who seemed 
to have come from the washtub or the kitchen sink. 

The girl said, ‘“‘ May I see Mr. —— ?” 

“No, you can’t,” snapped the big woman, decisively. 
“ He’s out electioneering. What do you want with him ?” 

“T want to know what his intentions are,” said the 
reporter quietly. “It might save him a lot of trouble 
if I could arrange to have a few words with him.” 

That was vag The big woman’s mind ran quite 
the wrong way all at once. Every late night was ex- 
plained, nothing else required selucidation. The girl 
reporter fled before the storm: 

en the innocent and dumfounded husband returned 
home that night he got a reception that kept him indoors 
for a fortnight. 

— there is now one labour candidate the less up 
north: 


Absent-minded. 

Every magistrate has a sense of humour—at least he 
thinks he has: e magistrates show their funny side 
on the bench, and 60 get their witticisms into all the daily 
papers, as does Mr. Plowden: : 

er magistrates are not so quick-witted, and they 
have to keep their funny things for after-dinner talk. 

Here is a case in point.: 

A man came up before a certain Surrey Petty Sessions 
one Wednesday morning, ch with trying to commit 
suicide by hanging himself from a gas bracket in his bed- 
room, with his braces. 

His lawyer argued well and long for him (the would-be 
suicide now being sober and repentant), so that the three 
J.P.’s on the bench all had different ideas as to the 
punishment to be inflicted: 

They adjourned the case for a week to inquire into the 
man’s past—but, of course, the story was reported in the 
ps and it created some local excitement: 

, when, day or two later, some big Surrey function 
wag on, and anyone who was an made an appear- 
ance, including the Chairman of the » it was quite 
natural that some young and ‘inquisitive woman should 
ask the chief magistrate about i case, and 
eay, ‘“‘ What do you think was the matter with 
nthe m un said: “Myd lad: 

e magistrate said: “My dear young lady, come over 
into a ante corner, I'll bring you an ice and then tell 
you my candid opinion.” 

* * * * 

Five minutes later the magistrate said, ‘“‘ My dear 
Miss ——, I expect we shall discharge this man with a 
caution: I honestly believe there was nothing else in his 
mind except that he came home dead drunk, saw a 
hracket or a peg, and mistook himself for his trousers.” 


Betty’s Prayer. 

A Bisuor told me this story about a clergyman’s little 
tirl, aged four—a cle an who about eleven 
nonths Eo ny a is parish at the seaside, and who 
goes, and takes his family, for a holiday and change of air 
which he must get) to relatives in Manchester ! 

Little Betty, as I eaid, was four. She was just at the 
beginning of the thinkin, For many days she had 
‘een thinking of that delightful and glorious journey to 
“anchester—the long trip in the puff-puff, the chimneys 
ind the smoke when she got there—the whole vision to 
aer small maid of 6 grat sacl enelines, an amazing adven- 
‘ure, and so when [ittle Betty, the night before the great 
‘o-morrow morning which was to her to that far- 
sway and wonde Manchester, knelt down by her cot 
ind prayed, she had no idea of being a great humorist 
when she said something to God that sounded funny to 
aer father. 

The Rev. C——, kneeling by her side said, ‘‘ Sweet- 
‘eart, you mustn’t think that, God is always with you even 

the puff-puff. God is always with you, always; 
lways round you.” 

Because little Betty had ended her prayer like this, 
* Good-bye now, God, and I hope to find you again when 
- get to —— Amen.” ase tas 

ut perha; e strangest part of this little story is to 
ome: I said anxiously to my friend the Bishop, who 
‘new something of me, “ Let me tell that story in next 
veek’s Pearson's Weekly?” 

He said, ‘“‘ You had better not.” 

I said “* Why?” 

He replied, “ Because there is only One who knows the 
cal and simple faith that was in Betty’s mind: But, tell 
he story, it may do your readers some good.” 


We are always pleased to receive contributions from readers, and give goad remuneration for those that are suitable, 


A Misunderstanding. 
Taz “Smart Set,” or very often the hare-brained 
women of society who pose and pass for such, frequently 
copy their costumes from the stage instead of the ianae 


plate: 

When Peter Pan was first produced, and Miss Pauline 
Chase came on the stage attired in pyjamas, she set a 
number of women crazy to adopt the same raiment: 

It happened that about this time Mr. Winston Churchill, 
then a bachelor, sat next to a very pretty girl at a big 
dinner-party. He turned to her when the dessert was on 
the table, and said : “ Do you like bananas ?” 

He had his mouth full of this fruit, so the girl misunder- 
stood him: 

“T do,” she said: ‘‘ Mother wears them, but she 
insists upon my keeping to the old-fashioned nighty.” 


Poor Miss Collier. 

“In this scene,” said the author to the beautiful actress, 
“the hero picks you up, throws you across his shoulder, 
and carries you off.” 

Miss Constance Collier, the stately, objected. The 
author insisted. 

“Such a thing has never been done ; anyway it would 
look ridiculous, wouldn’t it, Sir Herbert ? 

Sir Herbert Tree looked thoughtful : “‘ I once saw a play 
in Italy where the hero caught up the heroine in his arms 
and her head on the ground.” 

“ Splendid ! " cried the author, whilst Miss Collier paled 
visibly. ‘‘ What was the name of that play ?” 

“Punch: and Judy,” whispered Sir Herbert, turning 
away. 

“Wha Made a Mess o’ Adam?” 

A SUFFRAGIST, who has just returned from a campaign 
in Scotland, states that at one meeting—at Grantown, 
in the Highlands—an argument was advanced to which 
she was unable to find an answer. 

Speeches had been made to a large crowd. Questions 
had been replied to amid applause. Imbecile young men 
making remarks about sins inge babies and mending socks 
had been silenced. - 

Then, just as there was a tem lull before the 
putting of the resolution, a great bucolic Scotch voice from 
the back of the crowd rasped slowly in with the inquiry, 
obviously the result of prolon; rumination, ‘* Wha 
made a mess o* Adam ? * 


What the Officer Had Forgotten. 

TERRITORIALS have been in camp at Grindon, and on 
the first night when they “‘ turned in,” they were instructed 
how to lie down and roll themselves in their blankets and 
generally make themselves comfortable. 

An officer, having seen hig company “ tucked in,” was 
reminded by a satirical civilian that he had forgotten 
something. ‘‘ What's that ?”* was the query. 

“You haven’t kissed them good night.” The silence 
was oppressive, 


“Do Not Touch the Channel Fleet.” 

AyorHER good story is told by a writer who was in 
camp with the Yorkshire Territorials at Marske. “ i 
a considerable portion of the fortnight,” he says, “it 
rained as it only can rain when we are under canvas. 
Glancing into a tent one night, I discovered the occupants 
wral ped in their blankets and lying on each side of a small 
rivulet, upon which were sailing a number of paper boats. 

“In the dim light of the candJe I read the following 
notice which had been posted on the rifle rack :—‘ Visitors 
are requested not to touch the Channel fleet.’ ” 


Two Good Stories of Sir Wm. Harcourt. 

WsEN known as Vernon Harcourt, long before he 
was married, Sir William was not at all liked as a societ 
man, though later the influence of his gracious vie 
altered all that. Six men united to give a dinner at 
Brooke’s, and agreed that each would invite as his guest 
the most disagreeable person he knew: 

No confidences were exchanged, and much curiosity 
was centred upon the meeting, to see whose selection 
excelled. Covers were laid for twelve, but only seven sat 
down. Each man had asked Vernon Harcourt. 

Sir William Harcourt who was never known to quail 
before an opponent in debate, was remarkable for a 
aa horror of little worries: For instance, on his 

ampshire estate there was an old gardener who firmly 
believed his master was afraid of him: This old servitor, 
thinking his wage insufficient, determined to give notice; 
but, notwithstanding that he waylaid Sir William in all 
parts of the ground, he never got further than: “‘ If you 
please, Sir William,” before the latter would fidget 
nervously, turn, and hurry away. 

This continued for two years ; but one morning, while 
the gardener was on a high ladder pruning a climbing rose 
right opposite Sir William’s dressing-room, the window 
being open, he determined to take the bull by the horns. 

The Baronet was in the act of brushing his hair when he 
was startled by the loud voice of the gardener, sa: 

“Tf you please, Sir William, I wants to tell you as I don’t 
think I can stay——” 

Sir William dropped his brush, and peeiaiey fled into 
an adjoining room: That day the ex-Oabinet Minister left 
for London, and in the course of the week the gardener 
received a brief note written on House of Commons’ 
paper, saying, simply : ‘‘ Your wages are increased twenty 
pounds a year.—Harcourt.” 


A_BRIGHT NEW _ FEATURE. 


The Odd Corier 


The Editor will give one of the famous P.W. penknives 
ye any reader who sends him a paragraph accepted for this 
umn. 


Can you make a sensible sentence out of this— 
B @ p. 
Answer next week. 


THE STORY OF LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 
HE. 


CHAPTER I. 
SHE. 


CHAPTER III. 
TueEy. 


CHAYSER IV. 
T. 
(To be continued.) 


HERE’S A PUZZLER FOR YOU. 
A MAN in Manchester wanted to get to London. 
i The only money he had on him was a postal order for 
58. 
He required 15s. 54d. to get to London. 
He took the 15s. postal order to a pawnshop, and 
pawned it for 10s. ° 
aad he met a friend, to whom he sold the ticket for 


That gave him 20s. 
Now who was out on this transaction ? 


RULES FOR TALKING, 

Dinner parties, as a rule, are quite uninteresting 
functions, and this arises from the fact that conversation 
isa lost art. After going the rounds in London, Scott once 
said: ‘‘ The bishops and the lawyers talked better than the 
wits,” and one sup that he meant that the wits 
simply talked for the sake of talking, while the representa- 
tives of the Church and law had something to talk about. 

The most charming talkers let a bright listener see their 
thoughts in formation. Dean Swift thought ‘“ no one ought 
to talk at a dinner-table longer than a minute at a time,” 
and it would not be a bad idea to print his rules on our 
dinner menus :— 

‘* Conversation ts but carving ; 
Give no more to every guest 
Than he’s able to digest. 
Give him always of the prime, 
And but little at a time. 
Carve to all but just enough, 
Let them neither starve nor stuff. 
And that you may have your due, 
Let some neighbour carve for you.” 


SNOWBALL POETRY. 

Tue American newspapers very often print what can 
only be described as snowball poetry. . The editor of one 
paper will print a clever verse, another editor a second, 
and go on. We are not clever enough to print a verse of 
our own to the following example : 

“ The cassowary is a bird 
That’s hard to capture, very. 
Folks hunting for her plumes have made 
The cassowary wary. 
—Kansas City Times. 


“* But once a cassowary strolled 
Too near an alligator, 
. And with one wriggle, snap, and gulp 
The alligator ate her. 
—Chicago Tribune. 


“ The dromedary roamed about, 

Or toiled to fetch and carry ; 

Until some Yankee fitted out 
A dfomedary dairy. 

; —Indiana polis Nas. 


“ But dromedaries oft are shy, 
And this one loathed a spider— 
She ran away when one came by 
Because the spider eyed her. 
° —Cleveland Leader. 


“ 4 hippo and some dynamite 
Got in a serious fuss ; 
The detonation left the hip- 


Popotamus a muss. 
a —Monmouth (Ill.) Atlas. 


“ An anaconda told a hen 
That of her he was fonder 
Than all things else. But she soon found 
The ana conda'dconned her. 
—AMiddletown (Conn.) Neics. 
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PICTURE COUPLETS. 


£100 in Prizes 


Guaranteed. 


competition which we are absolutely certain will prove a 
see and pel ry fer readurs the suming 
long evenings. It all the elements make for 


by 

is ite ablish 
tach week a picture, together with a line. If you at 
the example you will see exactly what we mean. You are 
invited to supply another line, the last word of which 
shall rhyme with the last word of the line given. 
In the example we have given you t alternative 
second lines, just to show you how easy it is. 


The report of his doings soon spread near and far. Or, 
He wished that instead he had lit his cigar. Or, 
He flew from the earth and was banged ’gainst a star. 


Wonderful Change Effected 
by Antipon. 


BEAUTY OF FORM ENTIRELY 
RECOVERED. 


Apart from its unique power as a permanent reducer 
of weight to normal, Antipon owes a great deal of its 
extraordinary success to the recommendation of con- 
scientious chemists. Doctors and nurses are also 
warm advocates of this pleasant and entirely harmless 
remedy for obesity in all ite stages. Everyone likes 
to be able to recommend i pe thing, and Antipon is 
truly supreme in its wonderful efficacy. The following 

{ 


Al int Cremist’s. 
CHEMIST (to Stout Lady):—“I can peoitionty 


Gesure you, m, thit Antipon 
permanently reduce your weight to normal,” 


is an extract from the report of a trained nurse residing 
at Harleston :—“ I have been using Antipon in the case 
of a young girl only 18, and weighing just over 12 
stone; but thanks to Antipon she now attained her 
normal weight. I procured two more bottles from our 
chemist since writing to you, and as she (the patient) is 
much thinner, shall not require any more.” Satisfactory 
reports of a similar character are constantly reaching 
the head offices of the Antipon Pompanys where they 
may be examined in proof of bona fides by anyone 
desirous of doing so. 


You will, by this time, however, have seen exactly what 
sediys be oe Oe ee the best line 
can in week’s co: iti which the 
ap on the next aoe — 
ow carefully read the conditions below. 


eee: 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 

Below you will find the first line of a Picture Couplet 
together with a little sketch. What you have to do is to 
make a couplet by adding another line, the last word of 
which must rhyme with the last word of the line E. We 
ae — to complete the Picture Coupletso the of your 
ability. 

When you have done this, fill in your name and 
addrees in the space provided, cut out the entry form, attach 
to it a postal order for sixpence, and place it in an 
env addressed to the Eprror, Pearson's Weekly, 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ‘ 

Mark your envelope “High C” in the top left- 
hand corner. 

All attempts must arrive on or before Thuraday, Sept. 16th. 

Everyone who enters must compete on the form below, 
and send a postal order for 6d. with it. The P.O. must 
be made payable to C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., and 
should be crossed “ & Co,” and the number should be written 
in the space provided. Where one P.O. of higher value is 
sent to cover more than one attempt the number of this 
P.O. should be written on each entry form. All attempts 


ENTRY FORM. PICTURE COUPLET No. 1. 


lished in ‘‘ Pearson's 

Weekly ’’ and to accept tt as final, and I enter only on 

this understanding, and I agree to abide by the con- 
ditions printed above. 


L agree to abide by the decision 


Name .....ceceeee 


Pree Pt 
Pe eo 


00s ene ven cee ceeeesescveerercones Ce ee eee eat cece eee rereeeres 


Coe ree rere ee POCO ereecree cesses seb ene see seeees ese rer senses eee 


It can never be too frequently repeated that the 
Antipon treatment is not one of the questionable treat- 
ments which rely more or less on mineral drugging 
and sweating exercises as a means of bringing down 
weight; nor are any unpleasant food restrictions 
tolerated. The ral tonic effect of Antipon is very 
marked, especially on the alimentary system; the 
subject takes his, or her, food with appetite and enjoy- 
ment, and digestion is greatly improved. The excellent 
result of this ample nourishment is obvious; the blood 
becomes rich and pure, the muscular fibre is replenished, 
and the limbs become firm and shapely and strong. The 
complexion is once more clear and healthy. 

Antipon takes away the superabundant fatty tissue 
wherever accumulated, not alone from the abdominal 
region. Every contour is rebeautified—reduced to 
correct pr sacle beet hips, bust, shoulders, neck, 


chin, and cheeks—all regain true beauty of line without 
an added wrinkle, for the skin is toni acted upon by 
idity. 


Antipon, thus preventing bagginess or 

Antipon reduces weight from the very begining of 
the treatment—something between 8 oz. and 3 lb. within 
a day and a night, according to the more or less obese 
state of the patient. Then every succeeding dose 
contributes to the rebeautifying process, and with the 
complete recovery of normal weight the doses may cease. 
The cure is lasting, and for this reason:—Antipon not 
only removes the superabundant adipose tissue from 
every part, but it also effectually puts an end to the 
disease of obesity, which is neither more nor less than 
that terribly stubborn tendency to get heavier and 
heavier without any really accountable cause. That 
tendency destroyed, the cure must, of course, be per- 
manent, and there is no reason to deny oneself the 
rational pleasures of the table, &c. 

Antipon does sovereign good in clearing the deposits 
of internal super-fat that hamper the vital organs in 
this important work. That is why every dose of 
Antipon is a step towards the recovery of robust health 
as well as of the beauty of form so keenly desired. 
People who get into a neglected condition of chronic 
obesity do not reach the fu apan of years which should 
be the lot of every healthy human being. Let such 
imprudent ones take oe oe ere it is too late. 
Adranctn years are not deterrent to the perfect 
efficacy of Antipon. a 

Antipon is very pleasant to take, containing onl 
quite harmless vegetable ingredients in solution. It 
has no unwelcome after-effects. 


ELOQUENT EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


In every city and town at home, and in the Colonies, 
Antipon is a household world. We could cite hundreds 
of eloquent editorial opinions of the famous remedy for 


Number One of a 
New Competition. 


must be forwarded on the printed entry forms or they wi: 
be disqualified. prin try ey 

Of the amount received (after deducting ten per cent.' 
one-half will be awarded to the sender of the line which i: 
considered to be the best by the adjudicators, by whou 
originality of idea will be taken into consideration. 1: 
there are more senders than one of a line thus selected b> 
the adjudicators, this one-half will be divided amorgst al. 
such senders. 

The remaining one-half will be awarded in gift- 
amongst those com petitors whose efforts show merit. 

We guarantee that the amount available for distributic: 
in — yb ition shall not be ined pow ean 

ditor accept no responsibility in regard to th: 

loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 

No correspondence will be entered into in connectioz 
with the competition, and telegrams will be ignored. 


Wis does the pouns Indy client the Tih CF 


the permanent cure of obesity; for the time being, 
space pclae us from giving more than the following 
quotations :— 

The “Illustrated London 'News” says :—“ Hosts of 
stout people, who have tried all kinds of disagreeable, 
semi-starvation methods of fut-reduction, are despairing 
of ever again attaining normal proportions. Let them 
abandon once and for all such dangerous and debilitat- 
ing systems, and try Antipon, the tonic muacle- 
strengthening cure for over-fatness. Antipon lastingly 
eliminates from the system all superfluous fat, and 
destroys the tendency to fat-formation.” 

The “Graphic” says:—‘‘ A wonderful specific in the 
treatment of corpulence is Antipon, which causes a daily 
diminution of fat until normal weight is attained. The 
cure is lasting and the treatment is harmless. The 
tonic effects of Antipon are wonderful; the appetite is 
increased, digestion promoted, the blood purified, and 
the muscles strengthened.” 


A FEW WEEKS LATER. 
GRATIFIED CUSTOMER:—“I_ have found 


marvellous and 


Antipon simply 
will more than suffice.” 


that another bottle 


Antipon is sold in bottles, price 2s. 6d. and 4s. 6d., by 
Chemists, Stores, &c.; or, in the event of difficuity, may 
be had (on remitting amount), carriage paid, privately 

eked, direct from the Antinon Company, Olmar 

treet. London, S.E 


boy in buttons, “when a caller hands in 8 
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NEVER AGAIN. 

AN early morning customer in 
an optician’s shop wasea young 
woman with a determined air. 

‘I want to look - a Lied of o— sir, of extra 
—" ing power,” she said to the shopman: 

Yes, ma'am," replied the salesman; ‘ something 


ve peng - 

Yea: ile visiting in the country I made a very 
painful blunder which I never want to repeat.” 
* Indeed! Mistook a stranger for an acquaintance ?”” 

“No, not exactly that ; I mistook a bumble-bee for a 
blackberry.” 


Sa a1 © ed 


DESERVED THE SACK. 

THERE is a lumber operator in Canada who on 
occasion personally superintends the crews who are 
a logs down the river: Once, i appeem the 
spruce dey on which the lumberman was standing slipped 
Pe ler him, precipitating him into the water under 
One of the crew, a French Canadian, who had seen the 
accident, immediately proceeded to the rescue, and 
succeeded in getting the operator on land: The latter 
mi ay premtert his thanks, and nothing was said about 
the ap. 


After a day or so the Frenchman grew anxious, for he 
had thought of a reward commensurate with the service 
rendered: Approaching the operator, he stuttered : 

f* T—I—see you—you fall in, m’sieur, and I run queek 
to pull you from ze wataire before you are 
drowned, eh ?” 

* Yes,” sna the lumberman, “ you did ; 
but if you had been attending to business, as 
oe been, you wouldn’t have seen me 

in ) 


Sr am?) 1 ed 


VERY THANKFUL. - 
“James,” said a lady to her inexperienced 


card at the door, you must be sure to receive 
it on that silver tray.” ; 

as good, mum,” replied James obedi- 
ently: 

On the next day there was a ring at the 
bell: The lady summoned James: 

“* James,” she said, ‘‘ was that a caller?” 

* Yes, mum.” 

‘* And did you present the salver ?” 

“Yes, mum, and he said he was much 


obliged, and took it away with him!” 
e “caller,” it transpired, was a tramp: 
COC 


nafbaars THE TELEPHONE. 

Tue telephone had gone wrong again, and 
the senior partner, who had worked himself u 
to the necessary pitch of anger, had announ 
his determination to go to the Exchange and 
demand an explanation: 

He walked there, and on his way composed 
the following speech : 

“Now, look here, what does this mean ? 
Here Ravertee bectirhig nig sve at that machine 
of yours, and all we can hear is a buzzing over 
the wires: Do you think I pay your hea 
rates for the exercise of ringing the bell ? Te 
you don’t send round at once and have the thing 
seen to, you can take the whole of the useless 
arrangement away, and I’ll write to the papers 
telling them,’’ and so on: 

When he got there he was confronted by a 
neat, pretty young lady, who asked. him, 
i a pleasant smile, if she could do . anything 

im: 

This is what he said : : 

“‘ Well—er—our telephone is a little out of order, and 
it’s rather inconvenient. I should be very much ‘obliged 
to you if you would send a man round to see to it as soon 


as possible.” 


for 


><50Cc-< 


DOUBTFUL. 

THE newly-returned African explorer found himself 
in a horribly tight corner at the first social function he 
attended. A scraggy-necked damsel, of very uncertain 
age, bore down upon him effusively : 

“Well, this t¢ a pleasure, Mr. Bigbore! Charmed 
to see you again, I’m sure! You remember me, of 
course 2” 

“*OQh—er—yes, of course, of course,” returned the 
traveller, wrestling with his memory. “ Delighted to 
seo be again: All the youngsters quite well?” 

‘“* Youngsters ?” gasped the antique one: 

“‘ Er—of—course ; how is your family, I meant to say. 
Your husband, for instance.” 

““My——? Dear me, I nevet had a husband !” 

“Ha, ha! No, no, of course not—only a joke on my 
pert, you know,” stammered the agitated explorer. 
‘ I—I was referring to your brother. I’m sure you love 
him just as much as if he were your husband.” 

‘“‘ But I never had a brother, either!” 

“‘Er—um—course not, you know—merely a little 

leasantry of mine—ha, ha! I—er—meant to ask, 
ow is your—your—um—er—your—by the way, ‘ Did 
you ever have a mother ?’” 


Benevolent Old Gentleman ; ‘* My little bey, have you no better 
spend this beautiful afternoon than by standing in front of the gate 
away ycur time?” 

Inttle Boy: “ I’m not idling away my time. 


DOWN ON THE FARM. 


“Dap,” said the country outh who had just A 
from the district school, “ I have long cherished a desire 
to go on the stage, and have at last decided, with your 
permission, to——” , 

“My boy,” said the old farmer, “ all the world’s a 
stage. You hitch the horses to the plough and transfer 
the outfit to the ten-acre field behind the barn, where 
you can enact the star réle in that beautiful drama, 
entitled, ‘ Down on the Farm.’” 


>=S0Cc< 


WEEKLY REMINDERS. 

Despair had “aid ite cold clutch upon the heart of 
William Banks: She, the adorable, and the one and 
only, had spurned him the evening before, and the wound 
was yet fresh: 

He could eat no breakfast, though the coffee was the 
best and the ham and eggs spluttered greasily in sympathy. 
His sister sought to console William. , 

“Cheer up,” she said ; “‘ Maggie has treated you badly, 
but you will soon forget her.” 


“No, I shan’t,” said William gloomily ; ‘not for a 
long time yet: All the jewellery I bo 
the easy-payment system.” 

1°) ed 
SIXPENCE AN HOUR. 


t her was on 


DIDN’T MEAN TO. 


Ir was indeed a proud moment for Farmer Giles when he 
went to see his sailor son on board the ship: 

He had never seen @ vessel so close before, and he 
marvelled at her size: ; 

Just as he caught hold of the two ropes which hung over 
the side to assist tho sailors in clambering on deck, he 
heard “ eight bells ” go. 

As he stepped on deck he met the officer on watch: He 
saluted him, and said timidly, “ Beg pardin’, sur, but I 
didn’t mean to ring so loud.” 

ar a) ©] ed 


GOOD WORK. 
THE dear old veteran paused in his reminiscences, 
and his audience began to think he had left off. Vain 


hope ! 
at recollect,” he continued dreamingly, “that at the 
battle of Alma I had a very exciting time: Bullets were 
pelting ap us like rain. men fell right and left, cannon 
pave like thunder seni ee of bey the enemy 
man. to get within a hun yards of our position. 
I was mal wie excitement, and wasn’t thinking of any- 
thing except just fighting for all I was worth: All of a 
sudden I turned, and found that my regiment had altered 
its position, and I was cut off—left to the mercy of the 
enemy, sir.” 

The veteran paused again ; he always does at the most 
exciting part ; he finds it amusing. 
“Well, what did you do?’ 

listener. 
“Do,” said the old fellow sleepily: {' Well, I reckon 
I did a mile in three minutes.” 


asked an impatient 


The prize of £500 a year for Life -warded by “P.W.” in a competition is an 


c of fournalism. 


Other big competitions are coming 


uated | 


“ating 


I” There’s a@ chump inside 
with my sister, who is paying me sizpence an hour to watch for pa.” 


: ) WEEE ENDING 
AS Serr. 16, 1909, 
A) i ace eee 5 ig 
ey RULED! 
A vaBOuRER in a dockyard was 


one day given a two-foot rule to 
; measure a piece of iron plate: 
Not being accustomed to the use of the rule he returned 
it, after wastin ig & good deal of time: 

remarked the foreman, ‘‘ what is the size 


“ Well,” replied he, with a smile which accompanies 
duty performed, “it’s the ne 9 of your rule and two 
thumbs over, with this piece of brick and the breadth of 
my hand and arm, and from here to there, bar a finger.” 


SOC 
THEY THOUGHT ALIKE, 


_Ir was one of.those rare moments when life secms 
divine. He was gazing with dreamy eyes into the limpid 
sea: 

“Ah, my darling,” he murmured, “ what matters it 
that sorrow and trouble must of necessity be lurking in 
the unknown future ? While I am with you I think of 
naught but the present—the beautiful, superb present ! ” 

“So do I, dearest,” she replied. ‘“ But sual take me 
with you when you buy it, won’t you ? Men have such 
queer tastes in rings!’ 

SoCo 


MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE, 

Fonp Moruer: ‘ Now, look here, George! I want 
you to break off with that girl. She is very pretty, and 
all that, but I know her too well to want you to risk 

your life and happiness by marrying her. 
y> she knows no more about housekeeping 
than I do about Greek—not a bit!” 

George : “‘ Perhaps not ; but she can learn.” 

Mother: ‘“ After marriage is rather late for 
that, George.” 

George : “‘ But you said yourself that you did 
not know a thing about housekeeping until after 
you were married.” 

Mother: “ Very true, George, and your poor 
father died of dyspepsia twenty years ago.” 


fr a] OL 


ONLY PRACTISING. 

A GUNNER belonging to the Royal Artillery 
was constantly checked for carelessness when 
on sentry in not paying ee compliments to 
his superior officers. ne day, however, he 
intended to do his duty, and commenced in this 
manner : 

A young subaltern was passing his post: 
The sentry abruptly halted, shou biereds “and 
gave the “ present.” 

The young officer was well pleased, but 
nevertheless remarked : 

“Sentry, I’m not entitled to this compli- 
ment.” 

“I know you are not,” replied the sentry, 
“but I thought you were good enough to 
practise on.” 


Oo 
HER ONLY HOPE. 


JamEs started courting, and, as it was Polly’s 
birthday, he thought he would buy her a pair of 
boots. 

So he took her to the boot shop, and out 
came a young man with a big apron: 

“* What size does the young lady take ?” 

“ Small twos,” said Polly. 

So he tried twos on, and then tried fours. 
and then sixes, and then elevens, but he could 
: not get’ them on. At last he looked at James 
ae his eyes and said ‘ . 

oes this young woman belong to you ?” 

7 Yes, please,” said James: aii 

“Then,” said the shopman, “take her home, put 4 
thin pair of stockings on her, and let her come back and 
try the box on.” 


SO 
A ‘NEAR BET. 


A coupPLE of individuals were recently gazing with 
admiration at a ‘fine fat beast at a cattle show. | 

“I wonder what his weight might be?” observed one 
of them, who, as it happened, was a Cockney without any 
special knowledge: 

“It’s easy enough to guess pretty nigh it,” said tho 
other man, a stalwart farmer, looking with some contempt 
at his companion: 

““Oh, well,” said the Cockney, “I think I could guess 
as near as you can.” 


* Could ye now ?”’ roared the farmer. ‘ Well, I’ll bet 
ye & sovereign ye can’t.” . 

“Done!” returned the Cockney. ‘How much do 
you say?” 


After a critical survey the farmer replied : 

“ A hundred and seventeen stone.” 

* Well,” said the Cockney, “I’ll say a hundred and 
seventeen stone, too. Now hand over the money.” 

“* What d’ye mean ?” 

** Well, I said I’d guess as near as you, and I’ve done so! 
I’ve guessed exactly the same.” 

And, the bystanders taking his part, the 
farmer had to give him the money. 


bumptious 


outstanding record in the annals 
along. 
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gy =TheMaean by the Wayside [= 5. cca | 


Sama Lamont had suffered on account of her name at 
school, where she had been the cleverest of all the girls— 
and the prettiest. Her father knew as little as she wh 
she had been so named. When asked, he scratc his 
head, and remarked that it had come to him in the night. 
Her mother knew nothing about it at all, except that her 
husband had so decreed it. 

I think it was to escape being called ‘ Saida” in a country of 
“ Mary Janes ” and “ Jane Anns,” that Saida Lamont decided 
to go to “learn a business.” She went first to Carlisle, 
where she “learned the dress-making”—such being the 
phrase of the countryside. . 

But for all this she had special qualifications. Perhaps 
it was some hereditary strain of that imagination which had 
caused her father to be called Salem and her grandfather 
Eschol—an old-world, Old-Testament strain which in Saida’s 
case came out in “ keeping herself to herself’ among the 
turbulence of the other apprentices and “ improvers.” Also, 
what was worth more in her business, it enabled her to tell 
infallibly—as it were by a sixth sense—where to place a 
bow of ribbon on a dress—her own or a customer s—and 
what colour would make the best and most striking facing. 
lining, overlaying, or trimming. Her nimble fingers could 
arrange the fall of a skirt to a figure as easily as if it were 
running water. 

So in time it came about that Lady Malcaster asked first 
for “ that tall girl who fitted me last time ” (which angered 
the ordinary head of the department). Then afterwards, 
she and all her friends only said: ‘‘ Send Saida here ’— 
without so much as a “ please” or a “ by your leave!” 

Whereupon Miss J. Ormithwaite mentee to the acting- 
manager in Simson & Murphy’s that if “ that minx did not 
leave” she would! And for reasons which do not enter into 
this history, the acting-manager preferred to retain the 
services of Miss Ormithwaite—perhaps because he considered 
her Christian name of Jemima a prettier one than Saida. 

So it came about that our Saida went to London. But, 
being a girl of sense, she went first to Lady Malcaster at 
Cliffe Castle and asked if she knew of any London house in 
want of a good designer and fitter. She would he glad of 
an introduction. 

Lady Malcaster sighed. 

“It will be a great loss to me, Saida,” she said, vn AY 
almost as if to an equal ; ‘“‘ you were so much under my hand 
here, and I shali never get anything made for me again as 
you make it—that is, except at famine prices. Besides. it 
was something to do. I weary so here! I almost wish I 
were in business like you!” . 

Then, because there is much good in the world—as well 
as the other thing—Lady Malcaster and her friends took 
council together, and they decided to set up Saida in a little 
street between Regent Street and the Park—you know the one 
past which the carriagesdrive. They would lend her money to 
start and pay the rent of the house. Then, to begin with, 
they were to take payment out in a first charge upon Saida’s 
time in the designing of their own dresses. 

The earliest sign of the firm was a plain brass plate with 
the simple inscription : 

“ Sarpa Lamont. 
Modes.” 


But when Lad 
joor marvellously; and in the midst of blue and gold 
hammered plaques, shone out the name and style of : 

“Sara La Monte, 
Court Dressmaker.” 


s * * 2 


* 

Then, after Saida became a little better known, when her 
simple life, and her creations the reverse of simple, began 
to veil and unveil the fairest shoulders in London, the fame 
of the bright little house in Curzon Lane became so great 
(led by fate and Lady Malcaster, the one as inexorable as the 
other), that the firm migrated into Regent Street itself ! 
Here the rental fairly affrighted the simple mind of Saida. 
There was a league-long noticc-board in keeping with the 
scheme of decoration of the new facade, and in addition 
the doors and the windows trumpeted forth the name and 
style of a certain hitherto unknown: 


“ Sarpa ET Cr.” 


Of the marvels to be found there the sky flamed nightly 
from one side of shopping London to the other. 
By this time Tadly Matcaater and her friends knew that they 
ad made a very good investment in Saida. So they gave 
her assistants, cashiers, and magnificent showrooms, so that 
Saida sometimes feared that it would all turn out to be a 
dream. Buyt she pinched herself in vain. Sho would not 
waken, and all day long titles were waiting in the antc-room 
till she could receive them, and receiving appointments with 
tatitude—and all because she knew how to put style into a 
rock and pose a ribbon of the right colour in the right place. 
A simple thing, but her own ! . 
It was a hard life, and at first it is small wonder that Saida 
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Malcaster came to town she altered the , 


Such a bright youth is the ROYAL MAGAZINE. 
fcr a river trip, country holiday, 


I write this for the thousandth number of Pearson’s 
and partly because of what happened on a certain di 
desolate Welsh village. Sweethe 


in one glorious weeklong deluge and be done with it / 


breaks off in t 


ever down. 
for me. No, alas! (she said) t 


thing. He would be comi: 
It was the first volume of 


the landlady ; item, the tourtet who, like 

staff therewith connected. So now in far-off ac 
leads ulti to Aberdaron, most picturesque 
when Pearson's makes his glorious four figures. 


wrote home only occasionally. Her father replied oftener. 
Her mother not at all. She was not “ gleg with the pen,” 
she said. But Saida was a good girl, and sent istered 
letters often to the little farm of Willow Bank, where it 
looks in one direction towards the village of Clachan, and in 
the other down upon the wooded basin of the Loch of 
Grennoch. 

Now Saida had a brother, though as yet we have not 
mentioned him—a certain Paul Lamont—who ought to have 
been named Reuben, because he was unstable as water and 
would in no way excel. He was a clerk at the Bank of 
Scotland in the town of Cairn Edward. 

He, too, ben:fited by the money which came from Saida, 
hie successful sister. But even that did not suffice him ; and— 
ke used money which, as usual, it was easicr to take out of the 
bank till than to put back again. 

So there came ono day to Salem Lamont’s door the chief 
agent of the bank. He had driven over to know if Salem had 
heard anything of his son. He had run away—disappeared— 
or at least he was not at his post, and—what was worse— 
there was a deficiency of two thousand pounds in his accounts. 

Here Paul Lamont passes out of the story, which, after all, 
is not his. The snug little farm of Willow Bank passed 
also, and with it every head of nowt, every ‘‘ horse- beast,” 
cow, sheep, lamb, wedder, pig, and igig-iusdoed all that 
was Salem Lamont’s, to the very hens that had been the pride 
of his wife’s heart. 

He took a small house down in the village, a ‘‘ but-and- 
ben,” they call them thereabout, and with a heavy heart 
went forth day-labouring. But—and here comes the man— 
he wrote as usual to his daughter giving her the wonted 
information—how that her mother was “fraily” but ‘still 
able to be about.’’ How he himself was never in better health, 
and how they had been “ some-deal put to it” by Paul's 
sudden decision to emigrate. He dated the letters from 
“Willow Bank ” as of old, and arranged with the postman 
as to the replies. 

“T will not trouble Saida,” he said to his wife. “ It would 
shame her. She is earning her bread hardly, in the fear of 
the Lord and the sweat of her brow!” 

He even sent back the contents of one or two registered 
letters, saying that ‘‘ her mother’s needs and his own were 
but small, and that in a great city like London, Saida—his 
Saida—had far more need than he, living among all these 
grandfolk for whom she made dresses. 

Ah, a great heart had Salem, and in the midst of trouble 


‘THE HAMMER BOAT. 
By ALLEN UPWARD. 


O LITTLE maid, whose revel breaks 
The sunshine like a dancing mote, 

Wilt lure me from the solid ground 
To voyage in the Hammer Boat ? 


The Hammer Boat, the Hammer Boat 
Who comes aboard the Hammer Boat ? 

Like birds and flowers they pass the hours 
Who voyage in the Hammer Boat! 


Teach me that joyous lexicon 

That your bright lips unconscious quote 
For hammock is its mortal namo, 

But fairies call it Hammer Boat. 


And you shall be the poct’s bride ; 

And time shall pass and leave no note, 
While we are rocking side by side, 

The sailors of the Hammer Boat. 


And what care we for things below ? 
Amid the bobbing stars afloat, 

This world between the sun and moon 
Is swinging like a Hammer Boat. 


or a promenade stroll. 


FOREWORD. 


partly because of an ancient friendship for Mr. Peter Keary, 
reary evening in a web July when Sweetheart and I ‘cheded tated 
art was aged four at that time, and occupi 
wheel of my cycle. Automobiles were not then devouring the land, and 

Welsh rain fresh from the Atlantic, and I had to deliver over 8: 
and put to bed. For me there was food to eat and raiment to 
rained upon Nevin and all the Peninsular of Lleyn as He 
i On 


tng to behold, grim groups of steel-engraved Calvinistic Methodist minssters, all i 
ho via “the middle fo leat for a sew cane, The chief piece ear he mactel 
ne ramed, and announcing that one Emma Price had died at the ri ighty- prudent y 
faites had considered tt too good to be left down there with Emma peed yatle l P se a ee ioe 

As you ma Tape a ; hunted for apie ey ane, I told 8 i 

ver stuck leg or arm out-o; 8 was 11 drenched, as far as that portion of him was concerned. 
At last the landlady, come to pay a good-night visit to Sweetheart in her cot, inquired if ther i could 
ore sors only, Welsh bosla te fa kedoe” Bee che treet o cts tn ae 
book which the English tourist had left behind when he “went to 
ee ee the time ya I was welcome : 

on’s WEEELY, én a rough, home-made binding. But in that lonely place, i 
three days’ deluge of rain, I read st through and Srougheto the cory etvertinmenlé ee peony at ene 
, was storm-stayed at ‘‘ Caernarf mostly 

ledgment of that old debt, and of the rain-swept promontory 

and unknown spot in Britain, I send the following ewe wie the date 


R, CROCKETT. 
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@ wicker-woven chair attached to the front 
roads had peace. But tt rained clean, solid 
weetheart to a sympathetic landlady to be bathed, dry-clad, 

on, bul—I am miserable without reading matter/ It 
the clouds in the world had at last resolved to come down 
Se elaine, ae atic were ichices of tombetones: depress: 

he self-same look as of a headmaster 
the mantel was a coffin-plate of solid brass, 


weetheart stories, but the rain came down and 


But—she thought a moment—there was that 
gaa ” | Perhaps—yes, it would be just the 


. Over and over I : is, 
lon,” but Pganrson’s, and all the 
which 
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his soul went up daily (‘ike King David’s) to the Mountain of 
Peace, where was his tabernac'e. 

So for two long years he was able to put off the evil day 
when his daughter should know the family shame. He, a 
farmer and the master of men, took odd jobs here and there. 
He broke stones on the King’s highway in little square nooks, 
sae his daily provender lying at the corner under a bush of 

room 


To Saida’s offer to come to see them, repeated every year, 
he found always some reply which would keep her; away— 
though his old heart ached for her as for the light of his eyes. 
And if he thought of Paul at all it was in the night watches, 
but he never spoke of the prodigal even to his own wife. 

‘Mother was thinking of going to the sraside for a 
bittock,” he would say ; or, ‘“‘ maybe thero would be repairs 
about the place”; “another year, it would doubtless be 
different’! And so he passed it over. Saida also, wonderin 
a little, passed it by, too. For, indeed, there was not muc 
time for phoag he in Regent Street or in the great warehouse 
of “‘ Saida et Cie” which she directed. 

Nevertheless Saida kept all these things in her heart, and 
while she made others fairer, she hersclf grow fairest of all— 
but so gradually that, ae as it may seem, she never even 
noticed it. For wbhy—shce had her customers to think of. 

But there was one fine young fellow, Mr. Eugene Curzon, 
who had boen put in by Lady Malcaster to look after the 
finances of “ Satda et Compagnie,” because he was a far-away 
cousin of her own and wished to earn some money. Also 
he had some shares in a certain new firm just registored : 

“ Sarpa’s, Lrp.” 

Now Eugene Curzon, though within measurable distance 

of a coronet, gave himself up with joy to the earning of his 


own living. e had time, however, to watch the graceful 

of emoiselle Saida gliding about, never in a hurry, 

per idle. And gradually there came a great emptiness into 
is heart. 


For he wanted his share in “* Satda’s ” to be Unlimited / 

And, as to this, after a year or so, Saida did not say him nay. 
I will say nothing about the courtship, or what they to 
one another, though that, too, was strange and interesting. 
Far from the busy haunts of carls and countesses they went 
together each Saturday afternoon. They heard the band 
play on Clapham Common alone, with ten thousand other 
people, and found it all very good. They went in a penny 
steamer to take photographs at Kew, and had their camera 
taken from them at the gate because they did not know the 
Director. They came out, regained their camera, and had a 
sixpenny tea in one of the little houses by the river, where the 
landlady, a woman with a very red and sea-faring countenance, 
porsisted in declaring that they made a fine couple. They also 
thought so themselves. 

So, there being really no one to say them nay, one mornin 
they went off together to the registry office and wero marri 
officially. Then, doubly alone, they stood among a throng 
of others on Easter Tuesday in an East End church. 

As to this they told no one at all, till it was time to go off 
for the summer vacation, which they intended to take 
together. Eugene ordered a car—on hire—for the purpose, 
and (being a careful man) tried the chauffeur beforehand. 
The chauffeur privately thought that Eugene was runnin 
away with “‘Saida’s, Ltd.,” and on that account was devotes 
to him, hoping that some such luck might befall him one day. 
His mind had been poisoned by books about the things which 
happened to good-looking chauffeurs, of whom he was one. 
He did not know what a difference dropping his ‘‘ h’s ” made. 

They went northward. And all the way Saida told her 
husband, as she had done a score of times before, of her noble 
old father, of her mother, and of the comfortable little house 
of Willow Bank. She described the view down the loch, 
tho marsh-mallows that would peep in through their best 
bedroom windows—and to Eugene it seemed a paradise with 
the rivers of Eden meandering through it. 

Finally they drew near to the Clachan. The swift car 
forded the hill-streams and sect the school children cheering, 
as it passed up the bracin a silver shimmer of dust. Yonder! 
Yonder! On that little woody knoll! Willow Bank was before 
them. Tho car was stopped at the foot of the loaning, and 
Saida sprang out and ran quickly up between the lines of trees 
that almost met overhead. She longed to hear the barking 
of old Yarrow, lying in his niche by the door of the stable. 
Yarrow did not bark. Could he be dead ? 

She watched for her mother coming serenely to the door, 


him. | 


Being always so entertaining and witty, he makes an ideal companion 
You should get to Know 
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her OXO boy.” 


« We have never had any sickness in our house, 


Mother says it is because we use OXO. Father 
has OXO for supper, mother likes it for lunch, 


and I like it as often as I can get it. 
“ Mixed with hot milk, OXO is just lovely, and 
mother says it makes big bones and muscles. I 


like OXO spread on brown bread and butter, too ;: 


it’s awfully nice that way.” 


A town child fed on 
OXO is as_ healthy 
as a_ seaside child. 


Every parent has wished the children ould live at the 
seaside. And no wonder! Who has not admired the 
gran), oe sunburnt lads and lasses who live at the 
ery on wa yene round. They are picture; of health 
an 

Are your children as sturdy and strong as you would like 
them to be? OXO will make them 90 nod beep thera to. 
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THE BEST BOOKS FOR ALL BOYS. 
SCOUTING FOR BOYS. 


By Lieut.-Gen. BADEN-POWELL. 


THE BOYS OF THE OTTE 
PATROL. 


By E. Le BRETON MARTIN. 


PRICE 1/= each, or POST FREE for V3 trom 
G. ARTHUR PEARSON Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., LONDON, W.C. 


““THE PREMIER FOOD 
of its olass.” | 


This is what the “MEDICAL TIMES,” 
June 26th, 1909, says 


PLASMON OATS. 


AM) 
| The fiaest oats grows in Scotland comised with Piasmon—ao 
i it \ husk, 20 fibre. 4 minutes’ boiling ealy—per pecket, 6d. 
‘ At, Sir J. C—,M.D., writes: ‘They aresimply ificent, 
oe and I have porridge made from them ps Aen ey 


Teaf 
PLASMON COCOA sstolt Netzinent 
PLASMON 13 USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 
“*The Feeding of the Nations” (7reth) free on 
@pplication. 


PLASMON Ltd. (Dept. B264), 
Farringdon Street, London, E.¢. 
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The reader who wishes to please 


By Sir JOHN KIRK. 
Many 


I visited Gubberley Springs in _ the 
Coteyald Till, wheke the great rivec'Thaaees Hom. Like 


all who go there I was impressed with the thought of 
what a mighty and important river results from that little 
corner of Nature, and I felt the truthfulness of the adage 


which ,reproves us for despising “the day of small 


It was on the banks of the Thames, under different 
<a that the rc i ge of the —_ oe 
its happy operations its spring, and, like our 
famous river, it began life under email ”’ and simple 


conditions. 
I had been wont to an occasional visit to a well- 
known office in Burleigh Street, where I was always most 


courteously received 


these visita, unsuccessful “in their immediate 
. The young manager was not destined to stay 
in that office; and my interest and curiosity were 


aroused when one day I received from him—to wit, Mr. 

G. Arthur Pearson—an invitation to lunch in Temple 

Ghambers. He was then igs actively pushing the 

vagal WhiA, | cet sow iatvilegss ty Wl Gon ty of 
i am now i to e sto! 

the founding of the Fresh E Fund: id 

To this day oy eS the impression that I 
was in a place full of enthusiasm. Several 
men were about, in unconventional Norfo 
suits ; bustle and vigour were all around ; the atmosphere 
was charged with hopeful resolve to make things move. 
The restaurant in Temple Chambers in those days was & 
modest affair, and the luncheon was of a simple , 
such as accorded well with the quiet tastes of the host on 
the occasion. 

I soon learnt the real object of my presence: A scheme 
for giving a day’s holiday in the country had been taking 
shape in Mr. Pearson’s mind for some time, and I was 
asked to some simple arrangements by which 
little ragam of the London slums (at that time the 
East End slums only) might be given a day’s romp in the 
fresh air, with two good m through the kind 
generosity of the readers of Pearson’s Weekly. I well 
remember Mr. Pearson saying, ‘‘ I feel confident of being 


How ie 
FresH Air FUND- 
STARTED. **&« 


able to get the money easil 
enough from m ronal cis, bale 
Tam quite sure I cannot spend 
it 80 wisely as you can.’ 
ving secured an outline 
of what he wished, I pro. 
mised to prepare some sug- 
i and call and see him 
again: It was with no small 
amount of satisfaction that I 
realise oe my few 


¢ 


TN Sy, ee 
‘ EE 
fn ~n i 


suggestions: a limited 
scheme became the foundation 
of the great present -dcy 
work of the : Air Fund, 


/ with ite forty centres in tho 
United Kingdom: - I think of the river again, its humble 
spring, and ite wide- influence. 

Day by day parties of ch were sent off to Epping 
Forest. The City Corporation had allowed us to erect a 
tent there, large enough to shelter 200 children. By 
catering for ourselves, getting the food at cost price, etc., 
we were able to give the ee two good meals and 
several hours of fresh air and unlimited happiness, for 
the small sum of ninepence. This amount per child, 
slightly added to in order to provide refreshment for tho 
attendants, gave £8 2s. as the total cost of a day’s outing 
for a party of 200 children and the staff of helpers. And 
it is interesting to know that a number of friends, by 
subscribing this definite sum ever since, have made them- 
selves responsible for a day’s fresh air for a pouty of this 
_, the pleasure being enhanced by the day being named 
as aire 


I need not dwell upon the success of that first season 
during which 20,000 children were entertained without a 
single mishap, and the great volume of real pleasure that 
it brought into their lives. What I like to recall just now 
is the deep personal interest Mr. Pearson evinced in the 
movement, an interest which he has maintained all through 
the years of the growth and work of the F.A.F. In baro 


justice, I ht ta add that all his efforte-have been ably 
seconded the way th by his colleagues and 
assistants. It would be invidious to mention names, or 


Mr. Editor, would come in, and many more. 

But I must refer to the devoted concern always shown 
by Mr. Ernest Keasell—now well known as the Honorary 
Secretary of the F.A.F: His daily care and thought have 
contributed largely to its extension and success. 

Thus I have sought to fulfil the request made to me, 
to tell something of the beginning of the Fresh Air Fund: 
Now let me tender m: 


warmest br ei to the 
present editor and staff of Pearson’s Weekly on the attain- 
ment by the paper of its 1000th iasue: Gratefully 
would I acknowledge all the kindnesses I have received 


link with it, more particular! 
ha myriads of little slum- 


THE MAN BY THE WAYSIDE. (Continued 
from page 237.) 

white-ca and smiling, with, mayhap, a bit of knitting 

between tranquil old fingers. Most of all she longed for 

her father. He would be out in the fields—but (she was sure) 

somewhere within cry. And how gladly he would come ! 

There wasthedoor. She sought the back door first, because 
of the threshold stone worn by her own infant feet. There was 
the slate on which she had sat, a little way up among the 
branches of the beech tree, to learn her lessons. But—the 
always open door was shut, and the slate cracked through the 
middle with the i wth of the wood ! 

But what took her eye, after she had a little recovered 
from the shock of finding no one about the old farm, was a 
white placard affixed to the door, with the mysterious words 
upon it: 

‘-Displenishing Sale.” 

Wappeued that the “ effects of a certain Salem Lamont, 
tenant of Willow Bank,” had been sold by public auction ! 
With a vague and terror-stricken eye she recogni on the 
bill the familiar names of the cow®’:—Fleckie, Mysie, Brownie 
—also Jess, the grey mare,and even the light-cart in’ which 

_she had often been driven to school on wet days, and in which 
her father had been wont to wait for her at the “ school- 


Com behind her, Eugene read the great, unwonted 
feomble in her e She turned upon him, and said : “ What 
if they are all dead ? ” 

But her husband reminded her that less than a week ago she 
had had a letter from Salem Lamont, her father. She drew 
it forth from her -pocket and read it-carefully over. 
dated from Willow Bank, near Clachan ! : 

But the date on the weather-worn notices of Public Auction 
on the door was already two'years old! Here was a mystery. 
Saida, a woman of resource, at once resolved to go back to 
the villagés. At the post office, if not before, some one would 
clear away the fear, and at least tell her what had become 
of her father and mother. By some instinct she thought 
not at all of her brother Paul—nobody did, indeed, except the 
mother who had borne him. 

At the corner of the road they took a short-cut with close- 
set hedges between which the chauffeur had to move gingerly, 
oui to rapid curves and hidden descents. 

Lid / ’ 


There in the deepest shadow was a man bending to his task 
of stone-breaking in his little square niche. Something in the 
upward heave of the shoulders struck Saida to the heart. 
She was out, and Eugene after her, dimly conscious of some 
tragedy about to befall the woman he loved, but, like a man, 
not knowing clearly what to do. 


It was 


her heart, and a quick outfling of her arms, she cried : 
‘Father! My father!” 

But the man in the barnacle goggles straightened himself 
up, and stood sternly —a his hammer, ing her. 
Perhaps a little shiver ran through him. But he answered 
Sea >“ My ag hs am not your father—you are mistaken. 

o your way! I have my work to do.” 

Thus Salem Lamont, for the sake of his daughter’s good 
repute in London, had denied his Saida. 

But Saida was not to be denied. She tore away the stone- 
breaker’s goggles, and the man stood before her, his lips still 

uivering with his good lie, but all the father, as of old, looking 

m his ashamed eyes. 

“ Sarpa !” 

And the next moment she was hanging about bis neck, 
while an unknown young man was shaking him vehement:y 
by the hand. 

“ Eugene, my husband!” Saida explained ; “‘ but where 
is mother ?” 

Ten minutes later the turn of that mother came. And 
before Saida fitted on another dress or Eugene cast up the 
accounts of the summer quarter of the great house of “ Said: 


; Ltd.,”” Willow Bank was in the full-and perpetual owners!iip 


of Salem Lamont and of his wife. Paul had arrived in 4 
colony with a new chance given him, and a drastic agreemcii! 
(dictated by Eugene) that, if he failed again, no more woul’ 
be done for him ! 

And Salem Lamont promised, as he loved her, not tc 
write to his daughter Saida any more lies. 

8. R. Crockett. 
eet fl 
HER MISTAKE WAS NATURAL. 

A smart lawyer recently secured a verdict on behalf of 
a very pretty widow, who, however, was not blessed with 
an overplus of riches.. He sent in a huge bill for his costs. 
The next day his client called upon him. — 

“Thank you so much,” she said sweetly, “ for winning 
me my action ; but were you really in earnest-in proposing 
to me?” 7 

“* Prepose to you, madam! I did not propose to you. 
gasped the astonished attorney. ; 

“Well, since you asked me for my fortune, I fancied 
that you would be gracious enough to take me with it. 

see Png ae 

Macrstrate : “ How comes it that you dared to break 
into this gentleman’s house in the dead of night ?” 

Prisoner: “‘ Why, your worship, the other time you 
reproached me for stealing in broad daylight: Ain't 1 


Saida stood a moment to gaze, and then with cry from ! to be allowed to work at all?” 


an editor should write and give him a candid opinion of his paper. 
always finds time to looK through readera’ lettera—at least, our editors do. 


ceaer 


An editor 
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“T’ve shone enough in sport, I think, 
Now for fresh fields of action. 
“A statesman, yes, 


The Atnbitious Junior A Tale of the Thousandth 
& 


By ANDREW PATERSON. I shall — be- 
; Within St. Stephen's 
y, “Hurrag, for Pearson’s But next a new and dazzli ithin St. Step 
——, Weekly,” cried Completely took his tail = towers.” 
Sy, hh: 7] Our Editor with pride, Suppose those mighty marvels wero And Haldane green 
“For almost twenty years Accomplished once again ? with envy 
ti} it’s been And then suppose that he himself urned, 
The people’s joy and guide. Those great feats should perform ? He spoke a thousand 
And now our thousandth His narrative in Pearson’s would OUrR: 
nl number comes ’’— The whole world take by storm, i 
He smiled with joyous mien— Then someone pee 
“ Let: us all former feats surpass a ” . “ P ed, “Roose- 
And beat all records clean.” ” - roa Ley poe wh ie ma apors ; velt’s 
1 sre Bpen whose level sward . ” i he te o should 
Now when our junior heard this speech oothallers met and fought. i i : 
It thrilled Bin to the core ; aia a Now, ’oo’s this new bloke ? ” yelled the crowd ; me ARs be sen Gre shiek 
The words he treasured in his mind E’s groggy on his poles.” Arabia’s coast he next explored 
And turned them o’er and o’er, But soon their gibes And there amid the sand, 
What if he wrote an article gave place to A thousand Mullahs Mad he fought, 
Both topical and bright cheers ; And slew with his own hand, 
This number to adorn, ’twould bring He scored a 
Promotion soon in sight ! . Henan: Boas But when to write his article— 
* At cricket next he For press day nearer gets— 5 
At once he started scheming this wrinkles gave He turned for home, he was waylaid, 
Ambition to achieve ; Australia’s Tanly By shrieking Suffragettes. 
Each day the project filled his mind 099 \e gan sons, There seemed a thousand in the band, 
From morn till dewy eve. \a For off his bat in They shdok him like a pup, s 
At breakfast, lunch, and dinner, too, ut one But, strange, instead of shouting “ Votes, 
And even in his match cir, Jcry _ was 
slumber, “Now for a Ma:athon.” | He hit a thousand Bill, wake 
His eager __ brain runs, up! 
conceived and “That's something like a start, I think,’* f 
planned He cried, his face all smiles, Surprised, he rubbed 
Some feature for “Now for a Marathon.” He ran . his eyes and 
the Number. Right off a thousand miles, found 
2 Veal ; None but his wife 
usa: articles 2 was near ; 
at least Then to the office-boy he yelled, But, hark, the bed- 
He scanned within “Hi! Bring some broth and limes ! room timepiece 
his mind, The Channel next I mean to swim ! * . chimed, 
But all rejected. He tried—a thousand times. And “ nine " fell on 
He Scored a Thousand Goals. Something At Bisley with a thousand shots his ear. 
he The bull he never missed ; “What, nine o’clock ! 
More topical must find. That feat he soon put in the shade, - I’ve overs 
“I’ve got it! suddenly he cried, A thousand maids he kissed. slept !* 
‘*A list I shall prepare He cried, ‘‘ Oh, worst of crimes ! 
Of all the world’s great deeds that with As all these records great he viewed, } You might have called me sooner, dear ! ™ 
This Number may compare,” He grinned with satisfaction— “TI did, a thousand times,” 
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“urn aside and enter that open door, Dreamily as he 


re died insolvent, and he had 
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GRAND NEW SERIAL STORY: 


FOES OF JUSTICE. 


By HEADON HILL, 


Aathor of “ Unmasked at Last,” “The Hidden Victim,” “Her Splendid Sin,” “A Traitor’s Wooing,” etc., etc. 


CHAPTER I. es 
THE WARNING. 

Tur single gas-jet, turned low for economy’s sake, scarce served to 
gain an answering gleam from the phials and jars on the shelyes 
of the dinzy sary. From the Blackfriars Road outside 
there drifted in through the open doorway a: blend of man, 
odours—of fried fish, of petrol, and decaying greengrocery. And, 
to tickle the earg as well as the nose, there resounded through 
the same nangray. expectant portal the ceaseless tramp of 
pedestrians on the broad pavement, varied by scraps of conversa- 
tion mostly carried on in raucous, egeree voices, and at not 
sotegpee’ gerber scintillating with a sometimes ingenious but 
always lurid blasphemy. . ( 

The young man who sat swinging his heels on the counter of 
the dispensary was vaguely conscious that some of the scrappy 
talk that Cerg ter upon his aller might als quite 
interesting if it not been clip) so sudden im 
out of eatahot. Bat he was more intimately concerned with the 
nnending footfall, and with the question whether those 
who tramped heavily, or one of those who shuffled 


one 0 


listen, he was really on the alert to jump down from the counter, 
to turn up ~ as, and mepaerna oiaagenese tl demeanour 
moment such a happy consumm w i 

For Julian Penfold, Doctor of Medicine ‘by right of diploma 
In the schools of Oxford and London, th 
drags on the sparsely furnished shelves and a little loose silver 
in Ris pocket. Hig rent was six weeks overd i 
of payment on the morrow his landlord was going to distrain 
a t him out into the street. In fact, Julian was at the end 
of hls tether, with only the last slender chance of an answered 
advertisement between him and starvation. . 

Yet his pleasant, honest face wag not that of one who had 
deserved such a fate at seven-and-twenty, nor had he. After a 
university and hospital career, during which his only fault had 
been the preference of outdoor pursuits to more legitimate studies, 

supposed rich uncle who had promised to buy him a practice 
been compelled to turn his hand 
anything that came along. He acted- as assistant and 
Lean tenens in nearly every county in the kingdom, till a longing 

lor independence had tempted him to invest hig paltry aie 7 
in the dispensary, from which he was now to be ejected. 6 

ing had been a fraud from the start. The district was already 
overstocked with shops where the motto was “‘ advice and medicine 
for sixpence,” and as a newcomer he was the first to be crowded 
out. It was a r game at the best, ues a great number 
6! patients for the earning of a bare livelihood and the patients 
ef The locality preferred the down-at-heel medicos, with whose 
bibulous faces they were familiar, to the young stranger, who 
wore clean linen, however threadbare his coat might be, and who 
objected to being cursed in the South London vernacular. 

an as a greyhound, yet with the deep chest and muscular 
biceps of a gladiator, Julian Penfold’s one pleasure in his sordid 
struggle for existence had been to keep himself in perfect physical 
training. We had rowed in his ’Varsity eight, had been champion 
beavy-weight boxer, and had carried off prizes innumerable in 
athletic contests; and he was loth to relax his grip on the only 
uals that had brought him fame. As he often reflected rue 
fully, if his name was as well-kpown to the editor of Tae Lancer 
as it was to the gentlemen who preside over the sporting papers, he 
would be making his £10.000 a year in Harley t. 

He stifled eome such thesayt pow. as he pulled from his waist- 
coat pocket for the twentieth time that ay a Dg of printed 
matter. It was an advertisement which he had cut ont of thé 

revious day's Dawy Triecraru—the sole remaining bulwark 

tween him and financial shipwreck. A half-humorous and rather 
wistfo! smile flitted across hig clean-shaven, tanned face as he 
rend ace mors the ann ymene invitation which had caused him 
to seize pen paper for reply. 

“To Young Medical Mon.—An elderly gentleman requires the 
exclusive services of a wo qualified medical man. The selected 
applicant will be expected to reside in advertiser's house. He 
must be under thirty, of irreproachable character, and of stalwart 
and vigorous frame. This ts not a mental case, but the circum- 
stances of the post will only be described to applicants whose 
tite ee girth qualifications is beyond doubt.—Apply X.Y.Z., 

ice $ paper. ‘ 

Julian carefully replaced the cutting, Jacghing a little as he 

id so. ‘I fill all those conditions to a tick, but it’s hardly like 
my luck to get so much as a nibble,” he muttered. “It would 
be a queer billet, I fancy. Some hypochondriac with an enlarged 
liver and a morbid fear of death hopes to prolong hig existence 
by having a tame physician on the premises. Bat where does 
the stalwart and vicorons frame come in, I wonder?” 

He swung himself round on the reverse side of the counter 
Speculation as to remote contingencies driven into the backgrou 
by the Immediate prospect of rakine in a certain sixpence—a 
sum insufficient to stave off impending ruin, but which would 

ne for twenty-four hours the necessity of joining the home- 
less brigade which ‘‘dosses on the Fmhankment. For his quick 
ears had caught the sound of footsteps slackening, and then 
diverging from the stream of traffic towards the open door of 
the dispensary. Before the doorway was darkened he had turned 
up the gas and fallen into the pose of the busy healer doing 
mysterious ‘things with a pestle and mortar. : 

Glancing ie - in his best professional manner, which somehow 
with Jolian Penf was never quite the real thing. he rly 

mpd with astonishment at the spent before him. Never 
f is life had he looked upon such wondrous peat that 
of the girl who had entered. As she crossed the floor her large, 
lustrous eyes were fixed on him ag though she were striving to 
gauge his capability, or else, could it be, to learn the impression 
she hereelf was making on him. slicht flush mantled in the 

re pallor of her cheeks, lending a warm glow to the contour of 
The perfect oval. She was dressed like an agsistant in one of the 
cheap drapers’ shops near by. in a shabby black coat and skirt 
of the ready-made order, but Julian felt that such eorry garb was 
an insult to those gracious curves and to that queenly carriage. 

“Yon wish to consult me?” he asked, trying to address her 
with the brusqueness which he found was most appreciated there- 


aboute. 

“Yes, I want something for headache—chronic headache,” 
replied the cirl rather diffidently. 

Satan looked at the unblemished skin and the clear eves. and 
concluded that the malady conld by no possibility have a bilious 

rigin. It sprang, moro likely, from neuralgia, caused by 
Seoush in the stuffy atmosphere of some crow workroom or 
shop. © answers to a few questions he Ee as to her symptoms 
struck him as vague and evasive, but on 
the view he had adopted of the cause of her trouble, and he made 
up a simple mixture in accordance with his diagnosis, 

“There,” he aaid, as he handed her the bottle; “if you will 
take that as directed, I think you will find relief. If not ’—and 
he was conscious of a hope that the contingency might arise— 
**you must come and see me . If I am here,” he added, 
remembering his landlord’s threat. 

The fair patient took the bottle, looking at it with a strange 
dislike, as_if she suspected that the contents were nasty. ‘“‘ How 
much do T owe you for this?” she asked, giving him the full 
mepene o her heactital ses. ‘a dist te ak alte 

he phrase rang oddly, sceing that the dispensary w were 
plastered with half-a-dozen notices in staring caplials that advice 
and medicine were “for strict cash” at a uniform price of 
Julian essayed to be flippant. 
I were where I ought to fein a West End_consmiting- 
room—TI_ should charge you two guineas,” he said. ‘In the 
Blackfriars Road, as yon see by these placards, I am compelled 
‘> allow you a cash discount of two pounds one shilling and 
sixnence off that sum.” .. 


he whole they bore out. 


“You mean that your charge is sixpence,” the girl smiled 
shyly. ‘* Well, to be quite candid, 1—I am even too poor for that. 
I have only twopence with me, and there is the ‘bus hume.” | With 
which she put the medicine dow: ov the counter, and“stood wait- 
ing his verdict with an anxiety so apparent that it touched 
Julian's heart—also his sense of humuur. 

It was really too ridiculous thut this ile age | F and he 
should be at loggerheads over a few pennyworth o rugs which 
morally belonged to his landlord, and which that irate individual 
would in any case have annexed on the morrow. The wistful 
piecing, fs the gweet face across the counter prom him to 
natch his paticnt’s frank confession of impecuniosity with one 
of his own. 

- Then I must be generous at someone else’s expense,” he said 
gaily. “I am really not so solvent ag you, for I haven't’ even 

wopence that I can rightly call my own. I am going to be sold 
up to-morrow, and I suppose that that stuff, which I sincerely 
trust will do you good, really belongs to my creditors.” 

He expected that she would take up the bottle and gratefully 
depart, bat a thril] shot through him when she ignored it, the 
divine light of pity shining from her wonderful eyes. Yes, there 


“Tam so gle she murmured 
put matters rig 


Julian ap ge a little bitterly. ‘A torrent is sometimes too 
strong for the strongest swimmer,” he said. “ My troubles are 
not inning eg | t. I have stood a good many buffetings 

a 


from the waters of fate before throwing up my arms and going 


- under.” 


“‘And have you no prospect of rele afresh—of taking uo 
other and perhaps more congenial work amid pleasanter surro 


ings? 

Falian glanced at his pretty crossexaminer, flattered by her 
interest in his poor affairs, and willing to prolong a discussion 
that was in itself so pleasant as to distract his mind from its 
subject. Her interest appeared to be perfectly genuine, and he 
saw no reason ey he should not humour it. He was not a 
vain man, and possibly all the more because of that he surrendered 
to a sympathy he wag unable to account for. 

He told of the last chance that stood ‘between him and complete 
penury—vagucly at first, merely mentioning that he had answered 
an advertisement which might lead to employment. But, urged 
by those seductive eyes and an innocent inquiry thrown in here 
and there, he grew more explicit, and finally, in a burst of 
confidence, he extracted the cutting from his pocket once more 
and spread it out on the counter. 

“That's the billet that I'm after,” he said, admiring the trim 
head as it bent over the paper. ‘One that would suit me down 
to the ground as far as qualifications go—even if it means the 
minding of a homicidal maniac. These few lines seemed charged 
with the promise of adventure, of something out of the common 
ruck, for the Jucky chap that gets the berth.” 

The girl scarcely read the cutting through, and before he had 
finished speaking she wag looking up at him gravely. 

“*T have reason to know that you will be*offered this post,’’ she 
said in a low, earnest undertone, almost as if she was repeating 
& lesson. “And I inpeee you, when it is offered, not to accept 
it, Doctor Penfold. There is danger in it—deadly danger, which 
I cannot explain, which I do not really understand. But this is a 
message—I came to-night on purpose to bring it—from one 
whose mandates it is unsafe to disregard. You will be guided by 
what I have said, won’t you, and refused to have anything to do 
ris a pen who inserted that advertisement when you hear 
rom him?” 

Julian’s first impulse was towards righteous indignation. No 
one likes to be approached under a pretext which is unblushingly 
discarded as soon as it has served its . It was galling to 
have wasted pity, and then to have laid bare his own eccrets to a 
fascinating stranger, when it transpired immediately afterwards 
that there was no pity, and consequently none for the reciprocal 
confidence into which he had been tempted. For the moment 
this sense of irritation prevented him from perceivi 
larger issue—the mystery of his visitor's knowledge of and 
vention in his private affairs. 

“80 the headaches are mythical, and you came to pump me 
with a view to delivering your precious warning if I should turn 
out to be the proper recipient? ’’ he began angrily. But the 
‘and, peatreining himself, he 

is formidable 
person, who seems to have eo great an insight into my ness, 
You might also add 


nter- 


grant my request if I make it a personal appeal, asking 
forget anything I have said about a third party, whom 


trust 

C you pitied and 

who is grateful for that pity. be wise in time. Do anything 
st. 


but you won't deceive me twice in 
Julian, half relenting. 
and honour I 


am not,” came the eager protest. “I would do anything to 
deter you from incurring the peril you would rush into so lightly.” 

“T don’t doubt it,” rejoined Julian with sarcasm. “ use 
you want to carry out the behest of the bogeyman who sent you. 
And to gain your purpose you are feigning a very pretty pe 
kindness towards myself. No, young lady; I 
decline to be _cajoled, just 
threatened. I shall certainly enlist under the banner of that 
amiable advertiser if he comes my way.” 

It wag the girl’s turn to be angry now. The red lips pouted, 
then opened to show two rows of pearly teeth, suggesting. Julian 
thought ludicrously, that P ge was going to bite. But before she 
could steer her wrath info any defined channel of word or deed 
the sound of footsteps the threshold of the dis- 
pensary. Julian’s unsatisfactory patient shot a glance at him 
—" of mixed emotions—the unvoiced anger that had trembled 
on her tongue, a hint of supplication, a trace of coy a val— 
and then fled like a startled hare, brushing past in her flight to 
all, somewhat stooping man who was entering. 

“The young ee see in a hurry,” said the newcomer. 
As he spoke he pushed back the soft felt hat which he had worn 
well down over his eyes, disclosing featurea which Julian at once 
recognised from pictures in the public prints, 

The gentleman with the fine brow and the shrewd, ascetic face 
was no less a personage than Sir William Grasmere, the celebrated 
“hanging judge.” 


as I have already declined 


was heard on 


CHAPTER IT. 
; SERVICE OF PERIL. 
“YT om that you * said who while 


recogn: me, the: judge, 
approaching the counter had watched Julian's face keenly. ‘‘T, 
too,” he went on, ‘should have known you anywhere, Doctor 
Penfold, from your poresiia in the newspapers and magazines. 
Strange, is it not, that we who have never met should both in 
our way be celebrities and so need no introduction? Yet not 


‘ wholl? strange, for if your athletic career were not an open book 


to the world, and therefore to myself, I should not be here 
to-night.” 


rsong> 
must respectfully 
to_ be 


“Yes, Sir William Grasmere; your face is quite familiar to me, 
thanks to the black-and-white artists and snapshot fiends,” Julian 
replied. ‘‘My fame ag a doctor being not on a par with m: 
fame in the arena, I presume that you do not wish to consult 
me professionally ? ” 

Sir William, with a ‘shade of apprehension, glanced at the stil] 
open street door. ‘‘ Would you mind if I ensured our privacy?" 
he said, with a courteous wave of his shapely hand. “ Thanks, 
but pray do not come round. I will close, and, if you have no 
abjor ion, bolt the door myself.” 

ulian, who already guessed that this was the mysterious 
advertiser, noticed that judge looked R and down the pave- 
ment before he shut the door and locked it, not forgetting also 
to put up the chain. Hav performed these operations with 
great care and deliberation, the visitor returned, throwing open 
be heavy Inverness cape in which he wag swathed, and seating 
himself in the chair placed outside the counter for the convenicnce 


of patients. 
“No, I am not here to consult you medically, Doctor 
Penfold. I do not .quppose that thera is a sounder man 


your 
author of t 


ly come down to the Blackfriars Road for advice 


The distinguished judge paused, as he wag always known to 
{ t 4, of his charge which was 


leagues. 
habitually cold and hard, 


sharply. 

“It is surely not unusual for a judge to receive threatening 
letters?’ said Julian, practically admitting the question put to 
him, though quite unaware that he was doing so. 

“Qertainly it is a common: Sptienes, but mostly there is 
nothing in it but empty bluster,” Sir William replied. ‘‘In this 
case, however, I have n informed by the authorities at Scot- 
land Yard that tho threats are to be regarded seriously. and 
that the organisation have the means to carry them out. But a 
straight answer to a straight question, Doctor Penfold, please. 
You_are mentally accu8ing me of Poop 2 death?”’ 

“Some people are more averse than others from taking risks, 
constitutionally,” wag the reply, which Julian intended to be 
diplomatic, though its transparent casuistry made the judge smile. 

‘That is an affirmative answer to the effect that you despise 
me for being afraid,” he said. ‘‘ Well, a man with an antipathy 
to cowardice is the man I R fold, and I shall 
presently endeavour to persuade you that I do not deserve your 
antipathy on that score. First, as I am now more than ever 
anxious to enlist your services, let me tell you what your duty 
would be. Broadly, it would-be to stand between me and these 
criminals, to be always ready to pit your physical strength 
against physical violence, to exercise a constant vigilance over 
the persons with whom I am compelled to come in contact, a 
to use your medical skill to protect me from the devices of the 
secret poisoner.” 

Julian raised his eyebrows. ‘‘Is it really so bad as that?” 

This time he had gucceeded in ruffling his visitor. Impatiently 
thrusting his hand into his et, Sir William drew out a letter. 
“The only way to deal with s sceptic is to convince him,”’ he 
said. ‘‘ Read that, peo. It ls from my good friend the Chief 
Cemmissioner of Police.” 

“Dear Grasmere,” the letter ran, ‘ you would be wise to treat 
these threate as on a different plane from the customary bunkum 
of the kind. We at the Yard have long been aware of the 
existence of a powetful combination of highly educated and 
organised malefactors operating on the grand scale. though. so 
far, we have only been able to lay hy the heels the convict Joel 
Symong, whom you recehtly sentenced. In the hope of impressing 

‘ou by a confession of failure, I may say that we are absolutely 
gnorant of the controlling forces of the gang. though, judging 
by the amount of their depredations. the leaders may well be 
living in loxnry in Park-lane. The trail they leave is always 
cleverly covered, and those who have tried to aid as with informa- 
tion have invariably disappeared before they were really useful. 
The body of one of them wae fiehed out of the Thames a month 
ago, though, of course, we did not make a song about it. My 
point is that the gang is a potent factor in the world of crime, 
and that the assassination of a judge, merely as an act of policy, 
would be quite in accordance with their methods. Pray, there- 
fore. take every precaution. If you like, I will detail a special 
officer to look after you.” 

Julian handed the letf€r back with greater deference than he 
had yet shown. There was a cravity in the Commissioner’s warn- 
ing which went far to justify Sir William's apprehension. His 
expectation of violence and poison did not seem so fantastic in 
the Haht of that friendly semi-officia) communication. 

“Tt sounds ugly,” Julian admitted. ‘You know. best. sir. of 
course; but w it not be wise to accept the offer of police 
protection?” . - 

“That is precisely what I wish ‘to avoid,” the judge replied. 
“Tt would terrify my wife and the rest of my household. Besides, 
every detective at Scotland Yar is sure to be known to criminals 
of such resource, and his value would be discounted accordingly.” 

Julian howed assent. There was no controverting that state- 
ment. which reminded him that in aome unaccountable manner 
Sir Wiltiam’s authorship of the advertisemeat waa known at 
least to the mystesious girl who had quitted the dispensary s0 
horriedly on the entrance of the judge. There was no evidence 
to show whether she wag a friend or foe to Sir William. In his 
modésty Julian thought that she was probably 4 friend, or 
acting on behalf of a friend, who had no faith in the protective 


gee if she in again. anes 
terms should be liberat enough to tempt you,” said Sir 
his preoccupation. ‘‘I presume that you would 


not have applied if you had been ing here. What do vou 
think of five hundred a year and all found? You would live 
with ug enti as one of the family, and your rea} functions 
wonld ont own to me.” : 


Grasmere rose with a sigh of relief.- ‘It is 

; a ou will be free ee as it is ia Tse cr 

of grace allo’ me My enem were good e! 

give me till the ll of the meat in the hope that I 

would induce the Home Sec’ it f 

P= ca ecore of misdirection of the jury,” Sir William addcd 
mly, 

en ‘You ‘wouldn't do that,” the involantary comment drawn from 

Jntian by the etern lines of the other's mouth. 


For continuation see the Nuws oy THR WoRLD, Sunday, September 12, 


Sir William 
fortunate that 
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“ Wet,” said his friend, 
“T suppose we may as well 
make a start. If we don’t 
begin, we shall never finish. 
Feel nervous, Arthur ?” 

“Not in the least 
nervous,” he replied rather 
heatedly, ‘‘ but there’s no 
hurry for a few minutes. 
It’s being the first time, 


“Tell us when you’re quite ready.” 
* s s s 


He could see the room, recognise every picture. Wall- 
paper at that time was considered something to be con- 
cealed, and, where there were no oil-paintings, wooden 
brackets had been fixed with hangings of macramé work. 
His mother retained the fashion of an earlier age in placing 
antimacassara over the backs of chairs, although folk had 
long since ceased to rub pomatum on the hair. The side- 
board held distinct signs of the imminence of a party ; 
oranges piled up in the shape of a pyramid,-dish filled with 
Ribston pippins, raisins on green dessert-plate, six crackers. 
A white drugget had been placed over the carpet, and the 
harmonium was open with a book of music there entitled : 
“ Britain’s Songs of Bravery,” and consisting mainly of 
tunes no longer affected by the law of copyright. Thedoor 
opened, and a boy came in with a certain amount of 
caution, looking around anxiously before going to the 
sideboagd. 

“Leave them eatables alone, Arthur,” called a voice. 

He had to swallow the last mouthful before replying. 

“ Not touching any, mother.” 

“Let me catch you at it,” she said, from the kitchen, 
“ that’s all!” 

He placed a few almonds in his pocket, and, for better 
proof of complete innocence, went to the harmonium 
where, with one foot on the pedal, he played a few 
notes. 

“Go over your song, Arthur,” cried the voice. ‘“ Do 
you hear me when I speak to you, or must I bawl? Go 
over your song this minute.” 

“T know it all right, mother.” 

‘You break down,” she threatened, “ and I’ll get your 
father—— There’sadoubleknock. Answer it, and mind 
you behave like a little gentleman.” 

The visitor and himself had a slight scuffle in the passage, 
because he had remarked that the other was too early ; 
the fight could not be enjoyed perfectly, for each combatant 
felt hampered by anxiety concerning a large clean collar. 
The mother came through from the kitchen, and, wiping her 
hands on an apron, said she was glad to see Master Bell 
in such excellent time ; about to go upstairs to make herself 
= she hoped the two would sit quietly in the front room 
and be as good as gold until her return. In the front 
room, Master Bell suggested an ingenious scheme for 
tasting the articles‘on the sideboard, but the son of the 
house refused to give permission ; a very proper and yc 
fied attitude that had the drawback of preventing hi 
from further helping himself. 

One more boy and two little girls had arrived ere the 
mother came down; she found them seated correctly at 
various points of the room ; each girl begging the other, in a 
whisper, not to make her laugh. The mother brought a 
new atmosphere of friendliness, asking after the health of 
parents, and giving admiration to slippers. 

“Now I want you all to begin enjoying yourselves,” 
she said resolutely, ‘‘ soon as ever the others come along. 
I suppose some of them have been kept in at school. My 
Arthur has never been kept in once in his life yet.” 

Master Bell opened his mouth, and, after a moment’s 
consideration, and a glance at his friend’s fist, closed it 
again. 

“Of course he plays about sometimes on the way home, 
and that makes him a bit late, but, so long as he’s a good 
boy at school, I don’t mind. Are you all going to say your 
little pieces nicely after we've had games ? That's right!” 
Without waiting for an answer. ‘“ We shan’t be long 
before we have something to eat, and then we shall all 
cheer up.” 

This prophecy came true. The three remaining visitors 
made their appearance, and, on the instant, a scent of tea 
began to wander through the house ; plates of thin bread 
and butter were brought in; Arthur and Master Bell 
lent willing help in the task of setting chairs at the table ; 
a large cake, scarcely cold, was placed at the centre, and 
glass dishes containing jam reduced the giggling young 
ladies to a condition of round-eyed wonder. 

The boy was called upon to say grace, and at the con- 
clusion of this called attention to the fact that Master Bell 
had committed a furtive assault on his ankle ; his mother 
said judicially that Master Bell had probably done nothing 
of the kind, or, if he had done it, it was likely enough the 
Tesult of inadvertence. Thenceforward the meal pro- 
ceeded admirably, excepting for a slight attack of choking 
on the part of one of the girls, responsibility for which she 
placed upon her sister opposite. 

They were not allowed to touch the contents of the side- 
board until games had been played; even then, there 


Drophetic Words |» vr =< | 


wife to go through tothe scullery and wash, entered, and 
threw himself, with animation, into the task of making the 
evening go. It was he who asked what the oranges and 
spre were doing, and whether any good reason existed 
why they should not be eaten. 

“Now, then,” said the father, standing on the hearth- 
rug, ‘‘ what about a little sing-song ? Don’t be backward 
in coming forward.” They showed their appreciation of 
fee ows humour, but par make an ofl o we 
jus give you time for reflection, sup sing ‘ The 
Anchor’s Weighed.’ ” oi 

He sang, “The Anchor's Weighed,” and “The Girl 
I Left Behind me,” and ‘‘ All Amongst the Barley,” and 
would have continued, only that one of the rg women 
ventured to make a whispered suggestion that she could 
recite. The recitation went very well after two false 
starte, and after Master Bell had been sent out of the room ; 
her sister followed it immediately with an appeal that she 
herself should be asked to sing ‘‘ She Wore a Wreath of 
Roses.” Politeness was shown in calling upon the rest 
in proper order, and Master Bell obtained permission to 
return in order that he should give a comic song. The 
mother took advantage of the opportunity to smuggle 
Arthur away. 

“Is he ready ?”’ whispered the father presently. 

“‘ Just about,” she replied, coming in with a mysterious 
air. ‘ Let’s all sit back so as to give him plenty of room, 
and clap hands as soon as ever he appears.’ 

“© What’s he going to do, Mrs. Wilson ?” 

“* Wait, my dear, and see!” 

The boy came in, leaning ona stick and walking witha 
limp. He wore a labourer’s smock, an old hat of his 
father’s came down to the ears. 

“Be quiet, children,” ordered the proud mother, 
‘“ Listen carefully !” 

“ Less "noise !” commanded the father. 

In a piping, quavering voice, and with an apprehensive 
eye fixed on Master Bell, the boy began : 

“ We do not seek for charity, we only seek for work, 
ve ask of you sincerely our efforts not to burk, 
——"' 

The mother said, when the last guest had gone, that he 
must now go straight to bed, and he was on no account to 
forget to'say his prayers. (He ought to be very, very 
grateful for such a nice party. 

“ Did I do my bit well, mother ?” 

“ Middling,” she answered guardedly. “ You'll do it 
better with more practice.” 

* * * ® * 

It was several years later: 

His companion said he felt as much disinclined for 
exertion as any man, but the fact remained that they ought 
to make a beginning. Rising from the edge of the pave- 
ment, they walked slowly along the centre of the road. 

“ You start, Arthur,” said Master Bell, now a shuffling 
figure with unshaven face. 

Arthur cleared his voice. The two kept a good look-out 
on the windows at either side. 

“ We do not seek for charity, we only——” 
A penny came tumbling down, and they rushed forward 


to secure it. 
ee 


_.A NOVELIST’S DILEMMA. 
By MRS. C. N. WILLIAMSON. 


Once upon a time I used to write serials almost beyond 
counting. If an Editor asked me whether it would be 
possible for me to undertake another immediately, I 
always said gaily that it would not only be possible but 
easy. . : 

Consequently I used to have at least one chapter of o 
different serial to do for each day of the week, not (I am 
ashamed to say) excepting Sunday. 

As each chapter consisted of about four thousand words, 
I had to write at least twenty-eight thousand words a 
week, and my nightmare fear was sooner or later I should 
mix up the characters in the different stories. To avoid 
such an accident, I had everything typewritten, and 
always read over the chapter written last week before 
beginning the one for the present week. 

Once, however, I went away from home unexpectedly, 
and when I began to do a certain serial, which was for one 
of Messrs Pearson’s publications (Home Notes), to my 
horror I discovered that I had forgotten the manuscript of 
the last chapter. There was not time to send for it, as I 
was writing on the “ printer's heels,” and in my nervous- 
ness every idea went out of my head. 

I couldn’t remember the hero’s first name, or whether 
the heroine was a blonde or a brunette, or what had been 
the exciting climax on which I had dropped last week’s 
curtain. 

It was a dreadful predicament, but thero wasn't a 
moment to waste, so I did the best I could, carefully 
avoiding dangerous quicksands. 

But even so, I resurrected a character whom I had killed 
a few chapters before, and afterwards several letters from 
puzzled readers came asking how it happened that he 
appeared again in the land of the living? I had to 
account for him by saying that he was not really dead 


ssi to the guests an inexcusable delay. The boy’s | after all, but had had an end to serve by seeming to be 
ather came, and declining the recommendation of his | gead ; so the whole plot had to be changed, but eventually 
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Flannelette. 


If purchasers of this use- 
ful material for underwear 
all the year round would buy 
the best English make, which 
canbe obtained from alllead- 
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MY DUEL WITH DEATH 


By JAMES DOUGLAS. 


She gave me hot coffee. wears: 


the acroplanist. Now, I am not an a 


put my feet in water so hot that nobody could 


in it, and yet I did not feel it. 
ra 


evading the wish of my old and valued friend, the editor | I had collapsed. raging devil had gone out of me. 
of P. W., for a “ personal experience.” So I will tell you | My heart was like » bird that flutters when you hold it 
how it feels to be afraid of death. loosely between the palms of your hands. 1 knew I was 


My strength failed, and I suddenly knew that if I gave in 
I should be drowned. There was nobody in sight, and the 
shore seemed to be miles away. I felt my muscles ne 
stiff, and I knew that if I relaxed ay will all would be over. 
This is death, I said to myself, and I felt a strange identity 
between the energy of my mind and the lethargy of my 
limbs. My body appeared to be a part of my conscious- 
ness. The mechanism of my arms and legs struck me as 
being my real self. 

Hitherto my body had not been a reality. I knew it as 
@ familiar object. My face had grown familiar to me, 
because I had been used to seeing it every day in my 
shaving glass. I say I knew my face, with its eyes, an 
nose, and mouth a: 
it. For instance, I had never seen my face in moments of 
emotion. i 
sorrowful, or gad, or angry. Other 
face in action, but I had never seen it except when it was 
inert and empty. 

I had always looked upon my body as something outside 
myself. Now I felt that my body was actually myself, 
and thatif I lost it I should lose everything. The import- 
ance of the thing stung me. That strange white creature, 
with its queer machinery of head, and arms, and legs, and 
lungs and stomach was not outside me. It was I, and I 
was it. 

I was quite sure that I must end with it. It did not 
occur to me that I should have another chance. I knew 
that if I let go my body I should let go myself. I should 
cease to be, as the blur of breath on a mirror ceases to be. 
I was afraid to let my body go. I felt it slipping ntly out 
of my grasp, and the horror of the feeling was that it was 
refusing to obey me. I was ceasing to be myself. My 
pores was dwindling., The colour of my mind was 

‘ading. I was being drained of the quality that separated 
me from other things. My name ceased to matter, and I 
felt that my very humanity was becoming trivial. I was 
reduced to the stark elements of life. I was no more than 
a drowning mouse pawing round a bucket. The humilia- 
ison wae unutterable. 1 knew I was fighting against death 
like a trout on a hook, or a fly on a fly-paper. There was 
no difference in the scale. 

When I reached the shore I fell in & heap. I knew I 
was dying, and yet I had not enough strength to shout 
for help. My teeth were chattering and my limbs were 

_ shaking in a violent rigor. Once more I battled with 
my abominable flesh. I was seized with an unreasoning 
fury of hate for it. I could have torn it with my teeth. 
I raged against it, and gradually my rage widened its 
sphere, until I was consumed with wrath against every 
visible objcct—the sky, the sea, the sand, the hills, the 
universe. I resented death as an outrage on my person- 
ality, and I resented the brutal indifference of those calm 
spectators of my injury. 

I am sure it was my anger that saved my life. I strove 
with my wet, cold limbs and forced them to move. With 
infinite agony I put them into my clothes, inch by inch, 
using a kind of brute force. The boots nearly beat me, 
for it is not easy to get.a wet foot into a boot. When I had 
got my boots on T was shivering more violently than ever, 
and I could not stand up. I was bent like half a hoop. 
I began to crawl on hands and knees over the rocks toward 
the road. I raged against the rocks. They seemed to be 
taking part in a general conspiracy. Falling on my face, 
rising and falling, I kicked and goaded and bladgeoned my 
body into the road. So severe was the physical struggle 
that it relaxed my muscles and I was able to stagger along 
stooping, half blinded by the mists of death. . 

The hedges by the roadside seemed to be dancing, and, 


round, 
were weeping. 


ceased to be myself. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 


moment when we are still lamenti 

novelist. I never met George Meredith, but 

encountered him in # way in a publisher's office: 
More back than 


reply from the managing 


office. 


George Meredith: 


youths life myself. I listened with most 


blushing soul. 
Courtney some day to let me see that re 


rt again.) 
It appeared that I was actually prai 


“ But it won't sell.” 


when Mr. Chapman's voice arrested me. 
moment. We don’t always pay 
Meredith’s verdicts.” 


three-decker. But Mr. Meredith was right. 


—— jo 


A BUDDING ARTIST. 
By F, FRANKFORT MOORE 


In connection with 3 
Weekly a rather amusing 
first few years of the existence of this journal. 


to the costume of 


Pearson. 


a aaa ae tot : 
although it was noon, and the sun was saturating the air, I ra she “ges bbe page acs pete eet = 
ped as in a horrible twilight. The silence was madden: | to begin was by illustrating stories in good magazines, 


ing. I felt that my fellow-creatures were murdering me 
by their absence. At last I reached a group of my friends. 
I stumbled into the midst of them, flung my arms round & 
girl’s neck, and clamoured for brandy. 

They. thought I was drunk. They were shocked. A 
storm of wild, inarticulate rage against them swept through 
me. A house was at hand, with its green lawn and ite 
gunbjjnds, shimmering in the glare. The side-door was 
open,and in spite of the protests of my friends I staggered 
in and found myself in a pantry. I fumbled at the bottles 
on the shelves, still crying for brandy. The noise brought 

_the domastics. 
' @ Give me brandy,” I cried, “ I’m dying.” 

The maids stared. One of them laughed. Nobody did 
anything. But by now I was past all convention and all 
shame. I raved like a an. 

“ Brandy!” Ishouted “For Heaven’s sake, brandy!” 

It is my conviction that many people die of stupidity. 
Nothing but my rage kept me aljve that day. Apparen’ 
the maids thought that I was a maniac, for ru 


should write for this purpose. 
She added that she could 


those illustrating my story on Nell 
more up-to-date. 


trouble to bu 
the froeks w 


cork-screw ring) 
that he has put them into every picture in the story. 


years. 
I referred this observant young lady to the Art Editor ; 


away and summoned the mistress of the house. Tt was she | put as I have never seen her name attached to any illus- 


5 who saved my life. 
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he hed gone through » course of training 98 » Tims, 
and she knew what to Without wasting a second,.she 
made them carry me into her dining-room and lay me on 8 
couch. Sho stripped me and wrapped me i asters to 
mustard plasters 


to 

calves of my She 
their 

While alt this was going on, I was’s distant spectator. 


dying, and I calmly watched the progress of the fight 
world was spent. 
I was almost indifferent. Then I became unconscious, 
—— softly into a sleepy nescience. When I came 

ey were stil] rubbing me, and some of the women 


But in a few days I had forgotten death. My bitter duel 
with him had faded into commonplace, and my body had 


———— 
A REMINISCENCE OF MEREDITH. 


By permission of the editor I should like to give @ 
personal reminiscence, of interest to me in particular at a 
the loss of our . t 

ave 


care to remember I wrote a 
serious novel in thé days of the three-decker, and I sub- 
mitted it inter alios to Messrs. Chapman & Hall. After 
the lapse of some silent weeks I ventured timidly to jog 
the memory of'the celebrated firm, and in response to & 
rtner, even more timidly 
knocked on the door and crawled up the stairs of the 


Mr. Frederick Chapman, an ominous and important 
figure, as it seemed: to me, read me out across the table 
the report on my insignificant and crude work by Mr. 


It seemed to me then amazing that this great man 
should be engaged in reading the manuscript work of a? 


ardent emotions, but I did not take in half that I heard 
—yet sentences detached themselves in my brain. I was 
commended for an earnest striving after an expression 
of life, and I grew more confused than ever in my 
(L really must ask Mr. Waugh and Mr. 


by the great 
master. And upon that the final sentence rang out : 


Crushed by a further access of different emotions I 
rose, groped for my hat, and was moving to the door, 
“Wait a 
attention to Mr. 


I waited, and the three-decker was published—my only 


contributions to Pearson’s 
cident took place within the 


A story of mine appeared in an early Christmas number. 
The scene was laid in the seventeenth century, and the 
heroine was Mistress Nell Gwyn. It was, of course, 
illustrated with the greatest spirit and with a due attention 
the period of the “ Merrie Monarch.” 
Some years later, I may mention, it formed one of the 
“ Adventures of Nell Gwyn,” published by Messrs. 


Before the Christmas number containing it had been in 
the hands of the public for more than a week, however, I 
received a letter from a young lady, a total stranger to me, 


and asking me if I would let her have the next that I 


romise that any drawings 
which she might make woul ip, se favourably with 

wyn in the Christmas 
number of Pearson's Weekly, and they would certainly be 


“ Because,” she said, “if the artist had taken the 
a fashion paper he would have seen that: 
h he makes the heroine wear have gone out 
of fashion long ago”; and she added, “It is more than 
ten years since such hate were worn. Besides, the hair is 
now worn high at the back, and never in those ridiculous 
leta which the artist seems to like eo well 


that if you give me a trial you will find 


that I am up-to-date in every respect, but especially as 
regards dress, having been in the millinery business for 


trations, I can only hope that she has made a fortune in 


EN pa. = 


Ww 
Burn 16, 1909. 


| A RING AND A COMPLIMENT 


: By GUY THORNE. 


Some little time aps I was travelling in North Africa, 
and, in the course my wanderings, came to the old 
Arab town of Kairouan. Very few ns ever 
venture there, and it is-still entirely unspoilt by tourists, 
The streets are thronged with Bedouins and camels, and, 
in the long bazaars, some of the finest in the whole 
world are woven by silent Arabs in their long white robes. 
ues seemed inlaid against 


The minarets over the mosq r 
the brilliant blue of the sky, like an enamel of lapis lazuli 
against turquoise. 

Together with a guide from Tunis, two Englishmen, 
and a young English girl, I was wandering through the 
pic ue and memory-haunted streets, when we were 
attracted by the noise of melancholy and droning music, 
which came from an archway in a large, low house of 


stone. Our invited us to enter, and we found 
ourselves in a cool room, lit by a square orifice 
in the roof, which the rays of the afternoon sun 


were —- 

About the floor, upon small carpets, grave Arabs were 
sitting, smoking cigarettes, and with little cups of coffee 
before them. At one end was a low dais, or platform, 
hree of 


instruments which seemed like monstrous, overgrown 
y= while msrabile dictu, another young Arab, in a 

flowing burnous, was playing 8 simple minor refrain 
ne portable French harmonium, obviously from 


In front of the players were two tall women, their eyes 
heavily ringed with black paint, dressed in Turkish 
trousers, covered with spangles, and sli htly moving 
and swaying to the plaintive monotony of the music. 

When I and my companions arrived, we were conducted 
to the front of the room, and provided with carpets— 
upon which we sat with some difficulty—and coffee was 
brought to us, The music began. to growmore rapid, 
.fhough the refrain was the same.as before. ‘The dancing 
women became less languid, and the whole mise en scene 
seemed to brighten up for our arrival. - 

The dance, however, began to be perhaps a little alien 
to English taste. I pro that we should go, more 


especially as there was & lady wii 


would have been more than difficult. 

In order to create a diversion, therefore, I rose from my 
carpet, ascended the dais, and took a tom-tom from the 
hands of one of the Arab muscians, beating upon it most 

igorously in time to the music. 

e © gece brown melancholy eyes of the players 
regarded me without surprise or interest, though I am 
bound to say that the dancing Foote showed a little more 
curiosity as to what the mad rank in white ducks was 
going te do next. 

As the dance showed some signs of recommencing, how- 
ever, I di the coffee-coloured young gentleman 
at the harmonium and began to play ‘John Peel,” and 
sing it at the top of such voice as I possess. The English- 
men below entered into the spirit of the thing and joined 
in the chorus, while I caught the note of a sweet, clear, 
English treble, which encouraged me to further efforts. 

en this little performance was Over, I saw from my 
loftier standpoint that there was & guebibyy of leaving 
the place, an , accordingly, I leapt down from the latform, 
signing to my companions, and together we mov through 
the silent, wondering throng, towards the door. The two 
Englishmen and the girl fete the place; and, just as I 
was upon the threshold, an ancient Arab gentleman, 
his face the colour of an old plum, his nose reminding 
one of the beak of a bird of prey, and with a flowing 
white beard, plucked me by the coat. 

I looked down at the patriarch, and for once I saw a 
true Bedouin of the desert smile. “ Monsieur,” he said 
to me in excellent French, “I have been in Tunis and 
have heard the music of the Franks, but never while I 
have lived have I heard such music as thine. Monsieur 
is without doubt a eg of the greatest in his own country 
over the water. If Monsieur will 20 far honour me——” 

From one long, lean, brown finger he took one of those 
silver gilt filigree rings, so prized and so beautifully mado 
by the cunning Arab craftsmen of the bazaars. He held 
it out to me. ‘ My son,” still in French, but dropping 
the more ceremonious title, “‘ for I perceive that thou art 
a younger man than I, take this for a remembrance, and 
show it to thy wives and children, and say that a Bedouin 

ve it thee for thy voice.” 

’ The English girl wears the ring now. +» ~ + 
No one has ever complimented meon my voice since. 


>Soc— 


- THE DIFFERENCE. ~- 

“ FounTAIN-PENS,” snaped the nagging wife, “remind 
me of some husbands.” . 

“What is the resemblance?” ventured the meek 
little man: , 

“Expensive, can’t be depended upon, won't work, 
and half the time they are broke.” - ; , 

“That's pretty rough, Martha; but you couldn't 
com a fountain-pen with some women.” 

“T should think not.” : 

“No; a fountain pen will dry up, and some wives 
won't!" 
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HE HADN’T BEEN HOME. 

’ Lirrtz Jimmy Stiles is animated by two ruling jion® 
in this life. One is a perfectly sincere hatred of school 
and the other an inordinate liking for fishing in a stream 
close to his own home. 

A little while ago he discovered that he was possessed of a 
defective memory, which permitted him to forget all about 
aeons and so he betook himself to the stream 
to 

He was pesceeding disconsolately homewards, when he 
met one of his schoolmates. . 

“Hullo, Jimmy! What have you caught?” queried 
the latter. 

“Oh, nuffin yet !”’ said Jimmy. ‘“‘I ain’t been home!” 


SOC 
BETTER LEAVE IT. 

Tae other day an old gentleman rushed into a railway 
station, and said to the firat porter he saw—“ Is this my 
train ?” 

* No,” said the porter: “It belongs to the railway 
com: . 
“You blockhead,” said the gentleman, losing his 
temper ; “‘ I mean, do I take this train ?” 

“You'd better not,” said the porter. ‘There has 
been two or three trains missing by. this company lately. 
I'd advise you to be very cautious now, my good man.” 


eep fowls. 


the maid, with a broad smile. 


Tabitha Timmis. 


conversation ensued : 


Cabby : “ Yes.” 


BILLIARDS AT HOME. 


You can place one of these tables on your dining room tatle and lift 
it off and store against the wall when it is not wanted. In every 
Pt ga it is a perfect reproduction of the full-sized match table 
and give: exactly the same game. There is no game which 
gives such continued fascination as Billiards, for fresh possibilities 

and fresh strokes are always bing discovered. Ladies can 
play this as well as their husbands and brothers. 
It is a game of skill, combining amusement 
ith re.reation. 


4 to place on your own Dining 
; L LIA Table (as illustrated). 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Superior Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable 
Feet, Rubber Shod, Low Frost-Proof abber Cushions, Two Cues, Marking Roan, Rest, 
Ivory or Crystalate Balls, &c. 


Cash Price. 

Sise 4 ft. 4in. by 2 ft. 4in.........£3 7 6) Orin 13 Monthly 13 Monthly Payments of 56 
» 5ft.4in. ,, 2ft. 1in......... 4 7 6/ Payments as here ” is 7/0 
» 6ft.4in. ,, Sft. 4in..........5 5 0? shown, being only a ” 8,6 
» 7ft.4in. ,, 3 ft. 10in......... 7 5 O\ 5 per cent. on ” 18 11/6 
» Sft.4in, ,, 4ft. 4in..........10 0 0 Cash Price. 9 s 16,0 


Delivered, Carriage Paid, to any Railway Station at our risk. No charge for Packages, LISTS FREE, 
Folding Bagatelle Tables, from 30/-. 


RILEY’S BILLIARD AND DINING TABLES (COMBINED). 


Fitted with Riley’s Patent Action for Raising, Lowering, and Levelling. A handsome piece of 
Furniture as a Dining Table and a high-class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, 


etc. Prices :ange from £13 10s. to £24 1s., accordin 
Billiard Table Resting on Dining Table. to size of Table. Cash or easy payments, Full details 


in List, sent on application. 
On receipt of tcard, full 
FR EE « detailed Illustrated Cata- 


logue of Billiard and Dining Tables, and 
small or full-sized Tables and Sundries. 


E. J. RILEY Ltd., 


imperial Works, 


WALDERGGATE ST. Ec, ACCRINGTON. c) 
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ECZEMA and all Skin troubles. 


Insist Oh “ICAN” if you are anzious to be 
b} Feet Kpost ieee} on oe ee or ir oe 
Devonshire Chambers, London, 5.0. 


a more 80 


House-work means a 
lot of standing, but 
fatigue is very much 
lessened if one uses 
Redfern’s Navy Rub- 
ber Heels, 


From Boot Repairers everywhere. 


Write for Booklet.  Redtern's Rubber Works, Hyde. 


Powder. 


yon post 


economic supply. 
You simply spriakle from the flask on to your brush. 


Send Gd. Only. 


If you appreciate ease, comfort, and luxury in shaving you should 
sen int one fora sixpenny flask of Pearson's Shaving Soap 


GENTLY PUT. 

TuE suburban garden was just large enough to permit of 
the keeping of hens. This caused great annoyance to those 
who did nob 


Miss Tabitha Timmis lived next door to the ‘‘ benery,”’ 
and prided herself on her beautiful beds of flowers. 

She was at continual war with the owner of the chickens. 
At last she could stand the intrusion of the hens no longer, 
so she sent her maid to ask her neighbour if she would keep 
the hens more securely shut up. 

“T don’t think the birds will trouble us again, mum,” said 


“TI trust you said nothing rude, Jane,” put in gentle 


2 
“Oh, no, mum! Just missus’ respects, and if them 
fowls is not kep’ at ’ome we should be gettin’ plenty o’ 
eggs and eatin’ plenty of poultry.” 
COC 
A CABBY was once standing by his cab, when a masher 
came along and stood quizzing at it, and the following 


Masher : “ Is that your cab ?” 
Masher : “ I thought it was a cat’s-meat barrow.” 


Cabby: ‘“ And so will a lot more people if they seo 
puppies smelling around. You will oblige me by shifting.” 


DO YOU SHAVE YOURSELF ? 


razor and a good lather. 


Is the best shaving auxiliary you can have. 


REASONS? Here they are: A bettcr lather—an easier lather— 
lather—a purer, simpler, lasting, and more 


All high-class larbers are now using it. All men wlio shave 
themselves are adopting it. 
Being contained in a flask it is always pure and unadulterated. 


The makers s>licit your trial of this splendid shaving accessory. 
A 61. supply will last you months. For that purpose they will send 
ree a 6d. flask upon receipt of stamps or P.O, 


PEARSON’S ANTISEPTIC CO. LTD., 15 Elm St. London, W.C. 


ONE OR THE OTHER. 

Have you ever run into someone in the street, and then 
dodged from side to side for half a minute, vainly endeavour- 
ing to pass, while the other person, by some strange 
fatality, blocked your every move by trying to pass you 
in the same way ? 

Such was the experience of a young man the other day. 
He and a nice young lady had been going through this 
performance for several seconds, when his unwilling ., 
vis-a-vis staggered him by saying : 

“Well, hurry up! Which is it to be—a waltz or a 
two-step?” 

__ OC 
TIED UP. 

A Fussy old gentleman, having occasion to go on busi- 
ness to another town, hurried to catch the express train. 
Not knowing the time of departure had been altered 
to ten minutes later, he arrived at the station puffing 
and blowing. 

Taking his seat, ho congratulated himself on being in 
time. Tho train, however, did not start as he ex- 
pected; so, calling the guard, he asked, “ Is this the fast 
train ?” 

“* Yes, sir,” replied the guard. 

“Oh, indeed!” said the old gent. ‘‘ What’s it fast 
to ? ” 


GLOBE 
METAL POLISH 


IF you have any metal work to 

clean and polish, just take a 
little—very little—of the “GLOBE” Paste or 
Liquid and rub it lightly on. Don’t rub hard and 
don’t use much polish—there is no need. 


Then take a dry cloth and polish. 


You will find that the easiest and the quickest 
way of obtaining a fine, brilliant, and lasting polish 
—one that will keep its appearance in or out of 
doors—is to use “ GLOBE.” 


WI 
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“GLOBE” Metal Polish, Paste and Liquid. 


Dealers and Stores 


Paste: Id, 2d, 4d, and everywhere. 


larger tins, 
Liquid : 2d, 6d, t/-, - 


RAIMES & Co. Ltd., 
Bow, London. B. 


Qa 


<p TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
Packed Free. Carriage 


, factory. Best British-made MEAD 
a ~ Coventry Flyers" 
Functare Proot ot, Dunlop Tyres 
How about the LATHER? From £2. 15s. 
eae Gak'or Easy paral on 
To shave close, clean, and comfortably you need both a good “500 ake usual 


PEARSON'S SHAVING reeset ha 
SOAP POWDER et 


The Height of Smoking 
Luxury for 


The Shilling “MASTA" has 


Price List on 
request. 


TA 

7 PIPE CO., 
Dept. 12, 1&3 Pleet 

ftreet. Len’or, F.C 
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£252,380 ean ar $30 000. 
[N “Pearson's Weekly,” August 26th, we furnished the accounts of six clients (giving the number and amount of each separate cheque) who, 


ting to £2,951 5s. 4d. We have hundreds 
between them, had received from us £8,605. In this issue we publish seven smaller accounts, amoun 
of others which will duly be published; it is only lack of space which orevents us from printing them to-day. They will all be published. 


H.H.’s A/c.  S.P’s A/c. F.G.'s A,c. J.B’s Alc. 
Cheques. Amount. Cheques. A nount. Cheques. Amount. Cheques. Amount. 
B 95,987 - £1911 0 9,112 - £12 0 0/B91319 - £7 0 Olcaiim - £6 0 0 
B 95,996 - 10 0 O 11,457 - 1412 6/B91,3963° - 200 0 C 21,43 = 616 0 
B 96,084 - 3819 0/B96049 - 15 5 O|RB 91385 - 65 0. O/c 22015 - 10 7 1 
B 96,035 - 43 0 0/B96362 - 51 5 0/B91424 - 2710 0 C 22,050 - 12 0 0 
B 96,042 - 1810 0|B96373 - 1710 0|B91,439 - 12 0.0 C 63,387. - 99 0 
B 96,044 - 1510 0/B96379 - 1815 0|B91450 - 12 0 0 154 - 1000 
B 96,366 - 717 6| 13406 - 12 0 0|Bo91,46c2 - 6 0 0 1554 -- 16 5 0 
BOs - 2210 0; 11019 - 10 0 0/B91469 - 6 0 0! ogeey - 715 0 
B 97,3829 - 1910 0 B 91,483 - 6 0 0 5243 - 2318 2 
B 11409 - 100 0 B91491 - 1610 0 2954 - 14 1 8 
C2817 - 65 0 C 21,001 - (191710) 536 - £7 211 
C 1284 - 45 9 2 Total £151 7 6/|C 2102 - 100 0| -ss - 600 
Cc 781 - 200 0 1042 - 40 0 0 6382 - 700 
oo = 6 «6B SO J.J.W.'s A/c. 1086 - 15 0 0; 6792 - 915 0 
1 - 1010 6 2,684 - 6 6 0 OTT Cg 6 5 0 
B 89,118 6 0 0 7, 
353 oe 21 5 O 4 : 6,696 - 19 5 O 7473 a 810 0 
B 96,430 15 0 0 ’ 
2,524 - 36 0 0 , ; | 18964 - 6 6 8,461 - 1317 6 
2610 - 9.0 0/9 iN - (2710 0 8466 - 810 0 
2.155 a 6 00 1216 ; 10 0 0 Total £430 9 5 9,128 es 9 0 O 
3303 - 1710 0 , 9183 - 610 0 
‘S18 3 2 gS 
4,934 - TT : 10,154 - 
zeal - 10 0 0 | or. oor o| 19a “= 2210 0 
5,963 = 2 - 12,651 = 
—~.. 6351 - 5710 0 in a) Bes ‘ : : H 11,464 - 24 15 0 
7,010 - 20. : 10, : . 10,581 - 7 
7,293 - 16 10 0 W.G.'s A/c. 10,262 - 420 0| gia - 0 0 
7,338 -° 20 0 0| 6642 - £60 0 0| 10658. - 3315 0| 919 - 610 0 
7,682 - 22 5 0; S&8ll - (9 0 O}- o78% - 340 0! * gigs - 16 00 
7931 - 8 9 0| §&827 - 2210 0; og93% - 15 00 8,051 - 8 0 0 
8630 - 7 10 0| 6869 - 710 0} i1503 - 2060] 473 - 810 0 
949% - 1310 0 8,095 - 6315 0; gi499 - 18 5.0 6982 - 26 0 0 
9776 - 8 90 0| 8468 - 8710 0} igis0 - 27 2 6| gs210 - 4415 0 
9516 - 12 0 o| 868 - 41 5 0/ i219 - 1710 0| g46 - 810 0 
| 8837 - 26 5 0; 1278 - 4213 0) 41517 -- 3415 0 
“ 12950 - 15 0 0) i172 - 12 0 0 
; 13808 - 2115 0} 12810 - 2700 
a 11,551 - 3210 0 10,8838 -° 13 0 0 
, Total £87417 2| Total £31715 0| ‘Total £37316 6 Total £552 12 3 


EVERY SINGLE CHEQUE 


Telephone—712 London Wall SPHOCIAL TRIAL COvurTron. Telegrams—“ Natsharex, London 


{ 
asst refer sein ND Masai THE NATIONAL SHARE EXCHANGE, | 
SEEN AT THESE OFFICES. = Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 
: Please forward me a list of 10,500 other cheques, together with full particulars of how upwards of 
° a No Liability 137 @ quarter of # million sterling has been paid to gour clients in about 24 years. 
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beyond the Amount 
forwarded. 
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I nave never kept a 
- tally of the interviews 
Ad I have done for Pear- 
son’s Weekly end other 
Pearson journals since 
my start in 1402, but 
Iam sure I do not exaggerate in putting the number 
at well over a thousand. 

My “victims” may be truly described as having 
_mbraced “ all sorts and conditions of men,” and women— 
also not a few “infant prodigies.” 

The daily newspaper interviewer is sent off at a moment’s 
notice to catch his quarry on the hop, and he never knows 
whether he will be invited to take a seat or to get out, 
preferably by the window ; but the majority of my inter- 
views have been arranged beforehand. The subjects 
have been prepared for the worst, and I can only say that, 
as a rule, they have shown a fortitude, in many cases 
even a cheerfulness, under the ordeal, for which Ican never 
be sufficiently grateful. 

Nevertheless, one’s first interview, like one’s first love, 
to be poetical, or one’s first cigar, to be prosaic, is apt to 
linger in one’s memory, and I do not think that I shall ever 
forget number one of my thousand and more interviews. 

It was with Sir (then Mr.) Clifton Robinson, the 
“ Tramway King.” My instractions were to get a column 
or 89 of bright, chatty anecdotes—what I did get was a 
mos’ brilliant and exhaustive lecture on tramways and 
ele*tricity in gencral delivered by a past master of his 
s'thjoct. 

I have no doubt it was a rare intellectual treat, but 
unfortunately the intellect nezessry to its full enjoyment 
was locking on the part of the interviewer, who did not 
know the difference between a ‘“ volt” and an “ ampére.” 

‘Then Mr. Robinson volunteered to take me over the 
ereat Power House of the London United Electric Tram- 
ways, which he himself designed, and then began one of the 
worst quarters of un hour of my life. He took me under- 
ground and made me crawl through narrow tunnels lined 
ith wires, which, were I to touch them, would instantly 
reduce me to @ grease spot, so he cheerfully informed me. 

Tt wes a very hot day; my hair kept standing on end 
with fright, with the result that my “‘ topper a new one, 
in honour of the occasion—kept falling off and getting 
trodden upon, and when finally we emerged into the 
blessed daylight I had never thought to see again, I was 
speechless, soaked with rapiration, and had pretty well 
made up my mind to “ chuck ” interviewing, and to go in 
for some less hazardous occupation, such as lion-taming 
or Polar exploration. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Robinson's private secretary had been 
collesting what he described as-a “little material,” and 
when at length I left I was carrying (a) a twenty-four feet 
map of the L. U. E. T. system ; (5) the entire proceedings 
of the Society of Electrical Engineers ; (c) three dozen 
volumes of Cassier’s Magazine: (d) about a hundred- 
weight of miscellaneous pamphlets, renorts, etc. Then it 
came on to rain, and every time I tried to put my umbrella 
up I shed some of my “‘ parcels” ; and as a grand finale toa 
thoroughly happy morning, I missed the only train home 
that there was for three hours—it happened to be a Sunday. 

But I should be guilty of the blackest ingratitude to a 
celebrity who has ever since been most kind to me, if I 
did not add that that same night Sir Clifton Robinson 
sent me a sheaf of the very sort of anecdotes I wanted. I 
imagine he was “ pulling my leg” all the time, and 
although I did not appreciate the full flavour of the jest 
xt the momen‘, I can do so now. 

That remin?s me of another occasion when I was made 
game of. I was in‘erviewing a famous novelist, and he 
nsked me whether | had read a certain one of his books. 
Untrathfully and injudiciously I answered Yes, and then 
ke led me a merry dance. Did I remember such-and-such 
a situation where so-and-so did such-and-such a thing, 
and so on ? 

I floundere1 along, pretending to recall the incidents he 
mentioned, and going hot and cold by turns ; it was awful. 
I got the book et the first opportunity, and read it with 
starting eves, for the author had guessed I was—er— 
prevaricating, an! had amusod himself by inventing 
characters and incidents which did not exist in the work 
in question. 

My interviewing experiences have, as a whole, been 
most pleasant, but once or twice I have felt embarrassed, 
and never more so than when a certain celebrity, now 
dead and gone, took me by the hand as T entered his room. 
and gazing fixedly into my eyes, said in a sepulchral tone : 
“You came to see a man, and you see a nonkey !” 

Moreover, he kept repeating this singular remark at 
frequent intervals, and I felt decidedly at loss what to 
say when to almost every question T put to him, he 
retorted: ‘‘ You came to see a man, and you see & 
monkey !”’ 

Indeed, to this day, I have never been able to think of a 
suitable reply to such a statement, neither “ Don’t 
mention it,” nor “‘ My mistake, I assure you,” seeming to 
me quits to meet the case. 

Lately, a lady whom I hed never seen in my life, and 
of whose apnearance I had not the faintest conception, 
invited me to meet her at a busy metropolitan railway 
station. When I got there, there were at least a dozen 


We tave a special staff of manuscript 


3 Mu Experiences as an 
eh 9A Interviewer for PW. 


are then passed on to the editors, 


By Captain 
NORMAN FRASE 


| ladies waiting about, any one of whom might have been 
my “client,” but to a man who is shy, although an inter- 
viewer, the thought of tackling these strange ladies in turn 
was overwhelming, apart from the fear of being mis- 
understood. 

The result was that my fair “ interviewee ” and I kept 
furtively regarding each other for about half-an-hour, 
when she summoned up courage to speak to me. 

I also recall with rather mixed feelings an interview 
with a patriarch who was so toothless that I could not 
understand a word he said, and so deaf that he could not 
hear a word I said; while atan early stage of my work for 
Messrs. C. A. Pearson, the editor of P.W.’s sense of humour 
led him to issue orders that I, a Scot, nay more, a High- 
lander, should interview Mr. T. W. H. Crosland soon after 
the latter had published that amusing and amiable study 
of Scottish life and character, “The Unspeakable 
Scot.” 

Mr. Crosland had my name, but apparently the fact 
that I did not wear a kilt or interlard my speech with 
“ Hoots, mons,” and “ Sco‘s wha haes,”” was an impene- 
trable disguise, for I interviewed Mr. Crosland at great 
length without his ever suspecting my nationality. 

The first interview I ever did for P.W. was with a well- 
known Bond Strees jeweller. I saw him in his private 
office, just as he had finished lunch, and he invited me to 
have a glass of wine, which he himself poured out and 
passed over to me. 

He showed me some especially bevutiful jewels, and, to 
come to the point, it was with uttcr amazement that I 
learned afterwards that he had recently los‘ his sight, and 
was totally blind when I siw him. The fact was almost 
incredible in view of the wonderful ease and sureness of 
his movements. 

Among other s‘orics, he told me one which struck me as 
intensely dramati>: A certain duchess came to him one 
day before he lost his sight, and askcl him to value her 
diamond tiara an: necklace, as she had some thought of 
disposing of them. He took the gems. glanzed at them, 
and then said, “ Surely, your Grace, you know that these 
are paste.” Without a word the lady dropped down in a 
dead faint. 

Another blind man I interviewed was the late Dr. 
James Gale, who, among other remarkable feats for a 
blind man, once rode and won a race on horseback, the 
course being along a road, and friends being stationed at 
corners with bells to warn him when to turn. 

Here again, one would never have suspected his afflic- 
tion. There was nothing sightless about his eyes ; on the 
contrary, they seemed to be alive with intelligence, and 
appeared to follow one everywhere, and he astounded me 
by giving me a most accurate des-ription of myself, 
foun lel on the sound of my voice and a momentary grasp 
of my han. 

Another interview that will always linger in my memory 
was one I had at Bath with Mr. W. Clark Russell, the 
famous novelist. ‘None, I am sure. would ever guess from 
his books, so instinct with life and vigour. thet many, if 
not indeed most of them, were written while enduring the 
cruellest. physical tormen‘s. Yet sich is the case; for 
many years Mr. Russell, crippled with gout and rheu- 
matism in their most acute forms, has starcely known a 
moment's freedom from excruci sting pain, finding bis only 
relief in writing, or rather dictating, his stirring tales. 
Nevertheless, it has never been my privilege to mect a 
brightcr, cheerier, or more optimistic spirit. 

Another recent interview was with Mr. John P. Quinn, 
who was for many years dubiously famous as the “ prince 
of American cardsharpers and professional gamblers,” but 
now devotes himself to exposing the wiles and tricks of his 
former associates. At our first. meeting—he was appear- 
ing with Messrs. Maskelyne and Devant—there was no 
time for a chat, and he asked me to call on the following 
morning, and on my inquiring where I should meet him he 


~]|GREAT SUCCESS OF THE 


NEW DESSERT. 


Seventy Thousand Women Delighted 
With the Delightful .New 
Cream Custard. 


EVERY READER OF * PEARSON’S 

WEEKLY’? WILL BE PRESENTED WITH 

ONE QUART OF DELICIOUS CREAM 
CUSTARD FREE. 


When it was stated quite recently that there had 
been discovered a new inexpensive dessert that was to 
prove a lasting delight there was an immediate rush 
to test the same. 

When it was found that those responsible for the 
introduction of the new dessert had offered one quart 
of delicious cream custard to all who applied, over 
70,000 applications were received for the same. The 
result has been that 70,000 women have been voicing 
the praises of a delicacy hitherto unknown and un- 
thought of by housewives. 

The proprictors still keep their generous offer open, 
and are still ready to send to all who apply one quart 
of Cream Custard absolutely free of charge. The offer 
is certainly worthy of acceptance, and those who are 
continuously on the look-out for “something new” are 
advised to send their applications to-day. ; 

It is always a matter causing grave worry, this 
trouble of what to have for dessert. Something new, 
something quite refreshing is called for, and here in 
the new Cream Custard every desire in this direction 
is anticipated. 

The new Cream Custard, it must be understood, is 
something quite out of the common—it bas not that 
dry hard flavour of the ordinary custard made from 
ordinary packet powders—it is rich, fresh, and 
sufficiently fortified with absolute nutriment to form 
almost a staple article of diet. 

Anyone could tell the ordinary packet custard from 
the genuine egg made article, but with the new Cream 
Custard it is excecding]y difficult to do this—its delicious 
flavouring being a natural one. 


READY AT ANY MOMENT. 


It is certain that when once you have tried the new 
Cream Custard you will never be content again with 
the old-fashioned kinds. The points to be remembered 
aie that time-saving and economy in use are the great 
features. Firstly, it takes but a moment to make; and, 
secondly, a 64d. tin makes 12 quarts of delicious creamy 
custard. 

At any moment of the day you have a delightful 
eustard for yourself or to offer your friends. Never 
can you be caught without some pleasant dish when 
friends arrive so long as you have the new Cream 
Custard at hand. Always at hand you have a delight- 
fully pleasing dish. 

Those careful housewives who desire to keep their 


named the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit. The idea of the | tables fresh and bright und to vary the disl 1 
ex-crook and sharper having his office at a Safe Deposit | een will do ite write for haa ae — 


struck me as perfectly delightful. 
—— ef 


THE LARGER AUDIENCL. 

Tuey were rival theatrical managers, and they vere 
disputing vehemently in a public bar. From this it may 
be inferred that they were not Metropolitan managers. 
They were really these peripatctic actor-managers who 
escape from one small place to another if they have any 
luck. 

Each was scoffing at the other's alleged enormous 
popularity. 

“'Phe art-loving people of England don’t know you, 
Briggs. You are a nonentity so far as popularity goes, 
you are,” said one. 

“Do you say 80? Anyhow, I never played to as 
small an audience as you had at Crowfoot, and that’s 
some consolation,” replied the other. 

“ You didn’t ?” 

“Never. You had one man in the hall at Crowfoot.” 

“You played to one man at Mudville, you bloomin’ 
chanticleer, so don’t crow.” 

“Get away, man. That doesn't make us even. I 
had the larger audience. My man weighed fully a stone 
and a half more than yours.” 


readers who give their attention to every contribution submitted. 
Amateur authors need never fear that their work will be returned unread. 


Cream Custard may be served in all sorts of ways, 
and is very delicious with stewed plums or any other 
fruit, cither hot or cold. It is quite delightful served 


, alone. 


It is suficient to say that FOSTER CLARK & CO. 
are responsible for the introduction of the Cream 
Custard in order to guarantee its excellence. Their 
reputation ensures perfect purity aud general excelience. 

You should send your application fora free supply 
of Cream Custard to day. Just forward your name 
and address on a post-card and a full supply will Lo 
forwarded you by return. 

There is no obligation whatsoever on those who 
accept this offer—it is made simply to introduce to 
eveyy woman in this country a dessert that is at once 
refreshing and nourishing—a dessert that may be given 
to young or old with perfect safety. 

All applications for the quart supply of Cream 
Custard should le carefully addressed to FOSTER 
CLARK & CO., Department 78, Maidstone, Kent. 


The best efforts 


‘“* Miss Barour, sir.” 

“Say I'll be down in one 
moment, Griffiths,” replied 
Kenneth Graham. 

_ “ Miss Balfour has come up, 
sir.” 
Kenneth, Lord Mapledon's 
private secretary, was locking 
away the papers on which he 
had been working late at the 
War Minister’s residence, and 
glanced up with a look of 
surprise on his handsome, alert, clean-shaven face. 
Having to return to Berkeley Square to finish some 
work on the night of Lady Glamorgan’s reception, he had 
arranged with Muriel that she should pick him up on her 
way there, and had promised to be ready at ten o clock to 
join her in the carriage. 

“Muriel !’’ he exclaimed, his surprise deepening into 
astonishment as she entered, dressed not for the reception, 
but in a plain walking costume, and wearing a thick veil. 

She stood close to the door until the servant went out, 
and then, with a sigh which ended in almost a sob, she 
made a gesture of profound distress: 

“‘ My dearest, what is the matter ?”’ he cried, quick to 
take alarm as he hurried to her with outatretched hands. 

To his further dismay she appeared at first to shrink 
from him: ‘“‘ Muriel, my dearest,” he said again, striving 
to take her hands. But the next moment his own were 
seized, a pair of handcuffs were snapped upon his wrists, 
and the barrel of a revolver was thrust close to his head. 

“ Don’t try to make trouble, Graham. I’m dangerous.” 

Alec!’ It was Muriel’s younger brother, a dissipated 
wastrel, with an evil reputation. 

“Yes, I’m Alec,” was the reply, spoken with a grin, as the 
young fellow pushed up the veil which had concealed his 
thin, weak features. *‘‘I knew Muricl was coming. so I 
borrowed a dress of hers. I want the secret of that new 
explosive. I know the papers are here, and I mean to 
have them. If you don’t give them up, I'll blow your 
brains out and take them for myself.” 

Always cool and collected in face of a crisis, Kenneth 
dhecees ¢ the impulse to call for assistance. A moment’s 

reflection showed him that if the papers were taken 
Muriel hersclf would be involved, as the servants had. been 
fooled by the impersonation: His own wits must save the 
situation, if it could be saved: 

“Quick, Graham, which is it to be?’’ demanded Alec 
threateningly, but weakening under Kenneth’s steady 
gaze and stronger will. “It’s got to be one or the other, 

’ and it’s a matter of minutes. I’m desperate for money ; 
and Muriel herself will be here soon.”’ 

The last sentence gave Kenneth his cue—to make delay, 
ff How much ?”’ he asked. 

“Thousands more than you can pay: Don’t try to 
fool me.” 

‘The papers are in that bureau yonder and the keys 
are on the bani in my pocket. I can’t give you either 
keys or papers while I’m handcuffed. Take these off, 
and I'll get you what you want.” ® 

‘ Very likely.”’ was the sneering reply: ‘‘ Turn round,” 
he added truculently. 

Kenneth obeyed, and the keys were taken from his 
posket ““Now go over to the bureau, and show me 
the key.” 

They, crossed the room, Kenneth having pointed out 
the key, and the young fellow made a nervous, rapid 
search: 

*S You are trying to fool me,” he cried angrily, the search 
proving futile. 

“They are in the safe concealed behind that secret 
caer at the back. It opens with secret springs, and the 

keys are on the bunch there.” 

ss the panel then, and be hanged to you.” 

** How can I, like this? There’s a spring on each side 
of the bureau, and I can’t stretch my arms to reach them 
with my hands fastened.” 

Alec turned on him with an oath: ‘ You’re only trying 
s waste time. Tell me how to do it, without any more 

ooling. 

Kenneth observed that the hand which held the revolver 
was trembling nervously: *“ I'll tell you, of course. I’ve 
no choice,” he said, with an affectation of great alarm: 
“ Take that shelf out and you'll see the springs—wooden 
knobs—one on each side: You'll see I can’t possibly 
reach them.” 

Alec shot a glance of suspicion at him, and then tried 
unsuccessfully to move the shelf with one hand, while 
holding the pistol with the other. ‘“ You pull out your 
end.” he said sharply. 

Kenneth shook his head. “I—I can’t,” he said 
hesitatingly. 

§ If you refuse I'll fire, by G——: Will you do as I 
tell you?” 

** TI daren’t, Alec.” 

‘t You'd rather lose your life, you mean ?” 

‘{ You can’t get what you want. You couldn’t even if 
you were to shoot me,’’ was the reply in the same faltering 


tone: 

** T’ll gee about that.” And once again the barrel of the 
weapon was thrust against Kenneth’s forehead. But he 
gauged the other's indecision: 
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_ The Secret Explosive 


By ARTHUR W. 
MARCHMONT (Author of 
“By Right of Sword,” etc.). 


“ For Heaven’s sake don’t fire,” he murmured, and sank 
into a chair as if overcome with fear. 

“T'll give you ten seconds. No more,” cried Aleo, 
standing over him with a gloating smile as he counted 
them off. 

Kenneth threw up his hands and rose slowly with a 
heavy sigh. ‘ You'll ruin me, Alec,” he murmured. 

The young fellow, completely deceived by this apparent 
obedience, was falling back a step when Kenncth with a 
sudden rush seized the revolver in his two hands and 
wrested it away. A short, sharp struggle followed, in 
which Kenncth, by far the more powerful of the two, had 
much the better of it, despite the handicap of the 
manacles. 

“Don’t force me to brain you, you young idiot,” he 
cried ; but the other paid no heed, fighting desperately to 
release his right hand and hitting out viciously with 
his left. But he was forced back across the room to the 
door, and Kenneth, secing no other way, had raised the 
revolver for a heavy blow, when they heard Lord 
Mapledon’s sonorous, penetrating voice: 

“ This way, Miss Balfour.” 

With a groan of terror Alec gave in and dropped on his 
knees. But the scandal of the thing had still to be averted, 
if possible. 

‘I can save you, you fool,” whispered Kenneth, drag- 
ging him to his feet: ‘* Get these infernal things off my 
wrists.” 

There was only time for Alec, who was now trembling in 
a sweat of fear, to find the key and unfasten one of them ; 
and Kenneth dashed back, closed the bureau, and slipped 
on his overcoat. ‘‘ Pull down your veil and hold your 
tongue, mind, whatever happens.” With that he put his 
hand in Alco’s arm, the better to conceal the handcuff, 


WHEN OUR SHIP COMES A-SAILIN’ 
HOME. 
By LEONARD MERRICK 


(Music Rights Reserved.) 


I. 
THERE'S a little ’ouse we wash for—which the number's 
Forty-nine— 
In a classy little street in Walham Green ; 
And you ought to see the kitchen—well, I wishes it was 
mine, 
For it wouldn't be no ’ardship for the Queen ! 
There’s clean curtains in the winder, and there’s pudden on 
the plates, 
There's the mignonette a-smelling on the sill ; 
Oh, I often falls a-dreaming on my basket while I waits— 
And I make believe I’m living there with Bill! 


CroRvs: 


Yes, I fancies the tide is turned, 
I pertends I’m spliced to Bill ; 

And my ’eart was gay on our wedding-day, 
As I answered proud, “ I will.” 

What's the odds that it’s all a dream— 
Ain’t I ’appy while fancies roam ? 

Oh, I shan’t be taking the washing back 
When our ship comes a-sailin’ home ! 


Il 
When I looks out at the garden'there, at Number forty-nine, 
I forgets my tears when Billy’s got the sack ; 
I nee about the laundry and the clothes that’s on the 
e 


All a-waiting for the iron till I’m back: 
I dos see no shirts a-flopping where the lilac-blossoms 
low, 
I don’t see no weary 4s to be made ; 
Oh, there ain’t no tears and irons where the ’olly’ockses 


grow, 
And an ‘ammock ’anging lazy in the shade { 
Gnorvs: 


I: 
While they count the clothes at forty-nine, I’m living there 
@ in state, 
I’m pertending it’s been left to us by will: 
When I watch the lady waitin’ for er ’usband at the gate— 
Well, I kids it’s me a-waiting there for Bill ! 
There’s a blesséd bower a-blooming, where they loafes a 
bit in style, 
As it might be if ’twas us at forty-nine ; 
And a bird sings in a winder, where [ sees a baby smile— 
As it might be if ’twas Billy’s babe and mine? 


Cuorvs: 

Yes, I fancies the tide is turned, 
I pertends I’m spliced to Bill ; 

And my ’eart was gay on our wedding-day, 
As I answered proud, “ I will.” 

What's the odds that it’s all a dream— 
Ain’t I ’appy while fancies roam ? 

Oh, I shan’t be taking the washing back 
When our ship comes a-sailin’ home ! 
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snatched up his hat and turned to the door just as Lord 
Mapledon and Muriel entered the room: 

The latter started violently at seeing him with his arm 
linked in his companion’s ; but Kenneth, cool and ready. 
witted, assumed an air of pleased surprise. ‘‘ Muricl !” 
he cried. ‘‘ Why I was just coming for you, as Alice said 
you couldn’t come here. This is Miss Balfour’s younger 
sister, Alice, my lord,” he explained, inventing the relation. 
ship for Lord Mapledon’s benefit. 

“ Alice ?”’ exclaimed Muriel sharply, indignant at 
finding her lover in this compromising situation ; and she 
was about to repudiate it when he interposed. 

“ We were just going, sir, unless you want me,” he said, 
as the great man bowed gravely to Alec, who was shaking 
so violently that he would have fallen had it not Leen for 
the strong grip on his arm. ‘ 

“No, Mr. Graham. I met Miss Balfour at the door and 
merely brought her up,”’ said his lordsbip ; and with that 
the situation would have changed to comedy but for 
Muriel’s justifiable anger. 

‘* There is some mistake,” she began angrily. ‘ I must 
know——” 

‘* A very happy mistake too, Muriel,” broke in Kenneth. 
“I was afraid you were ill.” And he added in a whisper, 
edging to her: ‘‘ For God’s sake, trust me.” 

he disregarded the appeal, however, and &n angry 
reply rose to her lips; but it was checked as she stared 
fixedly at her “ sister's’ dress: She starte:!. and then 
laughed hysterically. ‘‘ Alice is—is always—always play- 
ing tricks,” she said, in hesitating, faltering tones. as she 
leant for an instant against the lintel and then turned and 
led the way unsteadily out of the room. 

Kenneth followed, keeping his manacled hand concealed 
in Aleo’s arm and helping his stumbling steps down the 
broad stairway. He drew a deep breath of relicf as soon 
as they were safely in the carriage. 

As they started Muriel’s anger revived. “ Who ia 
this—this person ?”’ she asked. 

“ Your brother Alec. It was touch and go that we were 
not all ruincd. But we're safe now, thank heaven.” And 
another sigh of relief broke from him. 

A full explanation followed ; and a few days later Alec 
left England to start as a ‘‘ remittance man ”’ in America, 
having confessed everything about those who had bribed 
him to steal the secret of the new explosive. 

These men were dcalt with by the agents of the Govern. 
ment; and Kenneth’s shrewdness and discretion in 
unearthing the plot secured for him an appointment which 
enabled him to fix the day for his marriage with Muriel. 


—— a 
THE CULBIN SANDS. 


By RIDER HAGGARD. 


THERE arc strange spots in the British Isles that few 
seem to know of, and none to visit, and of these surely 
one of the strangest is the great Culbin Sand that bordera 
the Moray Firth in Elginshire. In the year 1695 here 
were thousands of acres of fertile land, and on them 8 
mansion-house, churches, and villages. 

Then the wind blew as it had never blown before, and 
the sands rolled in upon the land as waters roll, and 
covered it. 

When that storm was done the churches, the mansion, 
the villages, had vanished as Herculancum and Pompeii 
vanished after the great eruption of Vesuvius. 

Now none know their exact sites, and unless they are 
excavated as Pompeii has been, which is scarcely likely 
to occur, the eye of man will never see them more. 

Now where lairds rode, and husbandmen laboured, 
and the kindly earth gave her increase, are huge fantastic 
sandhills such as may be seen in certain parts of the 
Sahara. The scene is extraordinary in its desolation. 

A vast desert and in its centre, set in a great sand cup, 
a shallow swamp, over which the curlews pipe and the 
wild wind whistles. Save the sea-birds there is no living 
ching visible, aud the track of a man’s footsteps running 
up the white slope of a towering sandhill looks almost as 
much out of place as that which Crusoe found upon his 


Here where we stand is marram grass, where rabbits 
have been at work, and behind this woods of somewhat 
stunted Scotch fir planted to keep back the sand, cdged 
with thickets of wild birch and dwarf willows. Then the 
sand begins, and on it nothing but the glittering whitcness 
of the sunlight and the travelling shadows of the clouds: 
What a night must that have been when first this sand fell 
upon the place! The howling gale, the dense darkness, 
the air choked with driven dust that flowed in by every 
cranny at the doors and through the windows, burying, 
obliterating, levelling, by the million and the ten million 
tons, till at length its work was done, and man and beast 
were choked, or had fled away. 

And if this happened once, why should it not happen 
— under similar conditions of wind and weather ? 

y should not the Culbin Sands move on inland? That 
is a question which no one seems quite able to answer, 
but perhaps the best way to prevent its becoming urgent 


‘| is to continuc to plant trees in thousands on tho land 


that surrounds the waste: 


a ert Pie ee 
Inqumine Customer: “ Waiter, I see you have down 
on the wine list some Burgundy at three shillings a bottle 
and some at twelve shillings. Peay what is the difference 
between the to brands ?” 


Waiter: “ Well, sir, that is surprisin’! To think that, 


a hintelligent, well-heddicated gent like yourself can’t 
do a simple little sum in substraction like that.” 


The man whose business is 
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Covered with Ringworm. 


Mrs. Waxzrizxp, of 22 Clive Road, Belvedere, 
Kent, writes :—‘‘ My two little girls suffered from 
ringworm. Each child’s head was covered with big 
patches of the disease, and the hair came out 
in handfuls. For nine weeks the eldest child was 
away from school. Ordinary ointments could not 
cope with the ringworm, and it was only when 

I commenced sppiy- 
ing Zam-Buk that 
children’s heads began 
to get better. Perse- 
with 


eS | 
t ‘ 


PEAGSONS 


urse Astonished by 


li The September Numbcr of “ Pearson’s Magazine” contains the opening instalment of 
fei:tenant Shackleton’s wonderful narrative of his historic dash towards the Sor:if Pole— the 


- | rT 5 Children 


Rescued 


from 
tare wonderful way in which Zam-Buk cured the five little ECZEMA 
: children of Mr. and Mrs. Harrington, of 85 Boston Road, 
West Croydon, London, so deeply impressed their neighbours that one of them, Nurse 
Lovell, a well-known London nurse, gladly confirmed the facts on their investigation 
recently by a Press representative. 


“ My little boy, John, came home from school one day,” explained Mrs. Harrington, 
“with a mark on the side of his face where another boy had scratched him. is was last year, and we did 
not think much about it until a day or two later when his face began to break out, as if some germs had 
got through the broken skin and started disease. Small watery and mattery pimples broke out on his 
face, followed by other similar breakings-out on his hands, legs, and head, where they became very severe. The 
pimples broke and ran into one another, until great patches of sores covered his head, ears and parts 
of his face. 

“ Our eldest child, Charlotte, caught the disease from John, and her head became so covered with the nasty 
sores that we had to cut near! her hair away. Then, one after another, all five of our children, including 
Charlotte (aged 9), Mary (7), Ellen (6), John (4), and Timothy (3), were down with the dreadful disease. Imagine 
my plight with five little ones at home all suffering terribly from these running, irritating sores ! 

“They were all at home for three months, the doctor’s ointments and lotions being carefully used, Nurse 
Lovell kindly washed and dressed the children’s sores, and did everything possible according to the doctor’s 
orders. But there was no improvement; in fact, the children Kpoered to get worse. Then Nurse Lovell asked my 
permission to try Zam-Buk, and, as everything else had failed, I consented.” 

What Nurse “~ Yes,” said Nurse Lovell, who now took up the story, ‘as the doctor’s and 
il Said: all other preparations had proved so disappointing, I took the children in hand 
Love AIG:  nyself, and gave Zam-Buk a proper trial. e happy result was astonishing even 
to me. Zam-Buk stopped the spreading of the sores and at the same time cooled and soothed the sore places. I 
rsevered with the balm, and steadily, and without relapse, the eczema was cleared away from each child. 
me ge naz Za Ban Drotart the children a new, 
healthy skin. I am convi is experience of Zam-Buk 
that it is a healing balm dynes aden” FREE SAM PLE 

Mrs. Harrington, in conclusion, informed the reporter that All Pearson’s Weekly readers can test 

all the children were again back at school perfectly free Zan Bok Big scien Rimply ‘send es Wile, 
i oupon an e or urn postage °o 19)" 
from all trace of the old complaint. the Zam, Buk Co., Lamia, for a Free Sample. wali 


AU chemists sell Zam-Buk in sealed boxes, 1/1}, 2/9 & 4/6. 


Pat-a-Cake Biscuits for 
the honoured guest, either 
in the drawing-room or 
nursery—Pat-a-Cake for 
every meal. You can 
buy them everywhere, and 
the quality never varies. 
They are nicer than most, 
but they cost no more. 


Buy them to-day. 4 A a | 
fie 
They're Peek Frean’s. ¢ A K ~@ 


ce 


Sreatest story of exploration and the most wonderful record of human endurance ever written 


SECURE A COPY TO-DAY, 


NOW: ON SALE. 
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You have always BAYLISS. JONES 
“something to spare” AND BAYLISS LTp. 


after the most fatiguing 
or worrying day if you 
eat Quaker Oats regu- 
larly for breakfast or 


Broken 
peepee | Ornament ? 
lircerain 


Mea Soon Made Good, 


Seccotine 


(Bgop. Trapz Marx) 


will mend it. 
THE GREAT In Tubes 
ADHESIVE. 3d.&6d 


J 4 7 e ° 
— ” SS LK Gag That is to say, instead of 
, iA getting irritable or run down, 


at Stioks SAMPLE 
you maintain your cheerful- ae rc peorytiihier. a“ 
ness and strength—because yoo Ql] McCaw, Srevexson & Ont, 
Quaker Oats meets the most /WOLVERHAMPTON. Brust, 


LONDON OFFICES CANNON S'EC or 81-82 Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


exhausting demands on your 
energy. 


Feed your children on it, 
and don’t forget yourself. 


Please mention this journal, 


will the prepared’ 

g Gf he ‘makes tracks’ 
Everyone is familiar with those many well-meaning people who are for ever trying some- Ss ‘ 
thing new for the good of their health, faddists they are generally and truly called. Also We at unce for, the 
we are acquainted with those who have no real trouble of the kind, for many people are al Ss 2 
unboubtedly faddists in the matter of health and sickness. They are for ever experiment- ae 
ing with this and with that. There can always be found someone to recommend any pre- Zr 3 
paration having an appearance of novelty with a fanciful name. - But for genuine sufferers 

—whose serious efforts to cure real ailments are 


NOT A FAD 


—a medicine may be recommemed that has stood the severest test of time and experience, 
has achieved marvellous results, and whose beneficial effects can be vouched for by 
thousands of persons in every part of the world. BEECHAM'S PILLS are known to be 
a sure cure for Indigestion, Constipation, and Biliousness, and it may be accepted as a fact 
that for all troubles connected with the organs concerned, there is no remedy like 


BEECMAMS 


Sold everywhere in boxes, price 1/1} (56 pills) & 2/9 (168 pills). 


copy of our New Ml: 
the tnost 


Holborn?~. London - 
BENETFINKS, Ltd., Cheapside, London, E.C. 


IN 10 MINUTES. 
One Kaputine cures in ten minutes the 


mi or New 
‘We want to prove this safe and rel! 
medicine toevery sufferer, and in orderto 
do so wiil send you two free sample doses 
o. Serene’ Eerauce woe ts 

. H. Kaputine, Kaputine Works, efield. 
on your bicycle guarantces it for 10 Kaputine noid Pe nls Rhema 

where. 


years. Packeta of 18 doses, 1/-, Samples 14, 
The 66-page Art Catalegue describes 
in detail the new 


> features of 1 
NS Rudge-Whitworthe, 


BUNS & CAKES 


If You want to make delicious, Lieut Cakes, casily, 
cheaply, and with certain success, use Errret Towes 
Buw Fiovur. There are four kinds—Lemon, Almond, 
Vanilla, and Plain. 


The descri 
THE Samus fants Sold in 1a. and 34d. packets by all Grocers. It also 


makes Buns so good, so light, so wholesome, and you 
never tire of them. Try it. You will be delighted with 


Eiffel Tower 


BUN FLOUR 


en CoN . old by all Grocers and Corn Merchants, in 1d. and 33d. pkts. 


Hovis 


Is made from the pick of the world’s wheatfields. — 
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“He Shall Pay for It.” 
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. CHAPTER TWENTY (continued). 


Prernre curled his moustache upwards, showing a wide, crue] 
mouth, His eyes were close together. His cheek-bones 
high. He was not pleasant to look at. 

“You were right, Marcel,” he muttered. ‘“‘ A man like 
you must live. Now that you are here, you will be safe. 
Here we have more hiding-places than in Paris itself.” 

““ Ay, safe!’? Marcel muttered. ‘ They will not find me 
here, I am sure of that. But there fs the money. One must 
live! We must ali live. I dined ill last night. Unless one 
has fortune, I shall not dine at all to-night. Pierre, a blow 
must be strack.” 

Picrre held out the palms of his hand. 

‘* Anatoile,” he said, ‘‘ came to strike that blow. He is 
dead, and the hand that struck him might have come from 
the clouds. Is it a wonder that one fears?” 

Marcel clenched both his hands. He leaned over the littlo 
round table, and his face was like the face of a demon. 

“© Nevertheless,” he declared, ‘‘ something must be done, 
and that quickly. All our money has gone. He has not 
obeyed this, our last summons. Who was he, I ask? A 
stranger, a newcomer, to make fools of us all, of us, my friends, 
who had risked our lives, and more than our lives, to get 
together that money! Was there ever such treachery ? 
The disguise was there for me. The hunchback and the girl 
were waiting that my escape might be the easier. The moncy 
that meant fortune to all of us, was there, too.” 

“He shall share it!’ Picrre muttered. ‘‘ He must be 
made to share it.” 

Marcel struck the table with his hand. 

‘* Which of us,” he muttered, “ shall go and tell him so?” 

Ambrose rose suddenly from his seat. He d the 
chair along with him, and placed it suddenly by Marcel’s 
side. 

“T1” he answered, striking the table in front of him. 

A bomb thrown in their midst would have astenished them 
less. They shrank back, looking at him with terror-stricken 
faces. Pierre's hand went to his waistband. Marcel’s to 
his hip pocket. It was plain what manner of men these were. 
They carried knives ! 

“"You need not be alarmed,” Ambrose said coolly. ‘“ You 
did not recognise me at first, but I knew you both from the 
moment you entered. Don’ 2 ie remember the cripple and 
his barrel organ and the monkey? Here am I, and here,” 
he added, patting his pocket, “is Chicot. We, too, have 
sworn the oath. Have no fear.” 

Their courage came back. They even grasped him by the 
hand. Ambrose called a waiter. 

“T have a few shillings,” he said. ‘* We will drink.” 

They gave their orders. Ambrose leaned over the table 
and patted Marcel on the back. 

“You did well, my friend,” he said, ‘‘ to escape. It was 
bravely done. You stabbed him in the back, eh, that warder, 
and ran. But it was a feat! It was worthy of the black 
fox ! ” 

Marcel looked uneasily around. 

““We do not speak of it,” he said. One never knows 
who may listen. Tell us now of yourself. Tell us what has 
become of you since that night.” 

The face of the dwarf was set and grim. His underlip 
protruded. His eyes rolled as he spoke. 

“Of myself,” he muttered, “there is not much to tell. 
We fied that night, the girl and I and the man whom all the 
time we was you, Vicomte,” he added, under his 
breath. ‘‘On the Boulevard we separated. The man who 
was with us, he took the organ. The girl went to some 
lodgings in a quiet part. I went to St. Denis and stayed there 
for two days. When I came back to Paris, the organ was 
loft where he had promised. I found Ghristine, but the man 
who had shared our flight was gone. Afterwards, we seemed 
likely to starve. We went in search of him. From town 
to town we went, from country to country. Here in London 
we found him.” 

“You found him?” they both muttered in unison. 
“ What then ?” 

“He took the girl away,” Ambrose muttered. “ He took 
her away from me. Chicot and I have been alone for three 
months.” 

They looked at him wonderingly. His clothes were in an 
evil state, his beard. untrimmed. He was unwashed, 
unkempt. 
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“You are poor, you? You have no money?” Marcel 
demanded. 

Ambrose laughed harshly. 

“ Look at me!” ho exclaimed. ‘‘ You ‘ask @ question like 
that! Bah!” 

For the moment they forgot his presence. They 
exchanged swift glances, swift, comprehending glances. 

“He has given you no moncy, friend?” Pierre asked 
softly. 

“The coin which we have just spent was his,” Ambrose 
answered. ‘It is all that I have ever had from him, and he 
took Christine from me.” 

Marcel wetted his dry lips with his tongue. 

“‘ Look here, friend,” he said, ‘‘ with you it is different, of 
course, but you know who I am. You know how I have 
suffered, and for what.” 

Ambrose nodded. 

“T know,” he said. 

“ Think you,” Marcel continued, “ that I have done it for 
nothing ? "Four years of the life that slaves lead! Four 
years of the life which he might have led if he had not stolen 
my disguise and escaped in my place! He is rich, you say ?” 

“Ah!” Ambrose answered. ‘‘ He has money to throw 
away with both hands, gold to scatter in the streets if he 
wills, gold to load his wife with jewels, to buy horses and 
carriages and automobiles. He lives in a palace, an army of 
servants wait upon him. It is a contrast, eh, Marcel? A 
contrast, is it not ?” 

“‘ He shall pay for it !’’ Marcel muttered. 

“Why not go to him?” Ambrose asked. ‘‘ Why not 
beard him there, and say: ‘I am Marcel, and I come to you 
from a French prison. You are——’” 

They both stopped him. 

‘Mention no names,” Marcel said uneasily. ‘‘ This is the 
region of spies. One must not be overheard. I will not go 
to him. He is too clever. He might even give me up to the 
police. We shall accept your offer, my friend. It is you 
who shall go. He will not suspect that you come from us.” 

“Listen,” Pierre said. ‘‘ We have summoned him here 
and he did not come. We have summoned him in many 


THE CHIEF CHARACTERS : 

Christine. A beautiful girl who has come to London 
accompanied by Ambrose Drake, a hunchback, and a 
monkey. To gain a living, she sings in the streets, 
but her real mission is to find Lord Ellingham, who 
apparently owes her some reparation. 

Lord Ellingham. A statesman in tho British Cabinet. 
Concerning his early days, which were largely spent in 
Paris, there is, at pre-ent, a great mystery. 

Gilbert Hannaway. A ‘‘Passer-by.’’ He knows 
something of the story of Christine and Lord Elling- 
ham during the days that were spent in Paris. But 
how much ? 

Marcel and Pierre. Two desperate characters who 
have come to London for the sole parposs of either 
avenging themselves upon Lord Ellingham or 
extracting blackmail from him. They were, of 
course, also connected with the Paris days. 

The Terrible Jean. The man who most of all Lord 
Elliagham fears, 

Comte de Neuilly. At present in a French prison. 
Somebody should be there in his place, : 


different ways. The result has been always the same— 
silence. He makes no move. If he feels fear, he shows no 
sign of it?” 

“* What shall I say to him ?”” Ambrose asked. 

Marcel threw out his hands. One noticed that they were 
white and shapely. Marcel, indeed, in other days, had been 
an aristocrat. 

““We must have money,” he said—‘‘ money! Who is he 
to live in the great places, while I have toiled amongst the 
felons? We must have money, or he shall be sent to take 
my place there.” 

“How much ? ” Ambrose asked. 

“A great deal,” Marcel declared. ‘“ We shall not be 
content with a trifle, Pierre here, and myself. We have had 
enough of suffering. We want to spend, spend, spend! 
We must have moncy, and more money, and more money, but 
there must be a inni To-night I have not a louis. 
There is not a louis between us. I need clothes and linen. I 
am.weak from prison. I need food and wine. Mon Dieu / 
To feel myself once more a gentleman! Then we will talk, 
he and I. We will talk, indeed.” 

Ambrose nodded. 

“Very well,” he said; “I will go to him. He shall find 
the money. Why not? Christine has horses and carriages, 
fine clothes, and servants.” 

“‘ From him ?” Pierre asked. 

“From him,” Ambrose answered. 

They all looked at one another uneasily. The same thought 
was in their minds. 

“ But, Anatoile ?” Pierre whispered. 

Ambrose smiled. 

“There are mysteries,” he said, “ even on this sido of the 
Channel. In Paris, one heard of such things and one nodded 
one’s head. One understood. Here, too, strange things 
may happen.” 

“Listen!’? Pierre whispered, leaning across the table. 
“‘ Anatoile was our comrade. He was our messenger. How 
came he to his death ?” 

Ambrose shook his head. 

“One cannot tell,” he said. ‘‘ The hand that struck him 
might have come from the clouds.” 
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The Story of a Singing Girl, a Hunchback, 


and a Monkey. 
By ANTHONY PARTRIDGE. 


The two men looked at one another uneasily. The face of “* 


Marcel was grey with fear. 

* We will not talk of Anatoile,” he declared. ‘‘ My nerves 
are not what they were.” 

“As you will,” Ambrose answered. ‘ To-morrow I will 
go to see the person we have spoken of. At five o'clock I 
come here.” 

He slouched out. ‘The rain was over. He set Chicot on 
the top of the little piano, and started on his weary trudge. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 


Tux Marquis bowed to some acquaintances a little coldly, 
and turned back to Christine. They were lunching together 
at a fashionable West-end restaurant. 

‘*My dear child,” he said, ‘“‘do not think that I, too, 
have not some anxicties on your account. I admit that the 
situation is very difficult. Certain things I am able to give 
you. Certain other things I cannot give you. I only wish 
that it were possible.” 

Christine looked across the table at him, with weary, 
questioning eyes. She was as perfectly dressed as any woman 
in the room. Excellent taste, a first-class millinér, and the 
natural advantages of her slim, sinuous figure combined to 
invest her with a style which made her, perhaps, in all that 
select gathering, the most notable figure. 

She lacked, however, altogether any expression of content- 
ment with herself or her surroundings. Her eyes were tired, 
her lips a little tremulous. She had found the things for 
which she craved, and she was finding, also, that they left 
her only a looker-on at the life which ae longed to enter. 

At that moment she was particularly depressed. Gilbert 
Hannaway had entered the room a few minutes before, and 
after a glance at her companion, had passed on with a stiff 
bow, and a look in his face which she bitterly resented. 

“IT can hire you a chaperon, of course,” Lord Ellingham 
said. ‘‘ I dare say my lawyers could find one who would be 
able to introduce you more or less into Society. But you 
yourself know whether this would be wise. There are certain 
things which we cannot ignore. They lie too close behind us.” 

She toyed with her food, and sipped her wine. 

‘“‘ A few months ago,” she said, ‘* this would have seemed 
Paradise to me, to have been sitting here in the sort of clothes 
I wanted to wear, in the sort of place I wanted to be. Life is 
very disappointing.” 

“* We all find it so,” he answered softly. ‘‘ For ten years of 
my life, I myself was iless, almost an adventurer. All 
my good fortune came too late. I, too, have the shadows 
always around me. I rise in the morning sometimes afraid 
to look at my letters, afraid to step out into the streets. At 
night, I am only thankful because another day has passed 
without disaster.” 

She looked at him curiously. It was not often that he 
spoke to her so intimately. 

‘* You are a brave man,” she said. ‘‘ No one would fancy 
that you were afraid.” 

He laughed quietly. 

‘We know very little, after all,” he said, ‘“ of the le 
who jostle through life by our sides. We see dew with 
smiling faces, making a brave show to the world. We know 
little of their inner lives, of their secret troubles, of the 
shadows which sometimes make life seem little better than a 
nightmare. There are others beside myself who walk by 
the side of a precipice.” 

“I wonder,” she said thoughtfully, ‘“ whether he—you 
know who I mean—vwill dare to come to England ?” 

‘“* Honestly,” the Marquis answered, “‘ I believe it is the one 
place where he would be surest of refuge. For one thing, he 
would want to find me out, and for another, they tell me that 
there are districts back there in Soho, where the foreign 
criminal is safer than anywhere else in Europe. Pierre is in 
London, I know. He summoned me to meet him at somo 
little café last night.” 

‘* You did not go ?” she asked. 

“I did not go,” he answered. ‘If I once recognised the 
existence of any of these men it would be the beginning of 
the end. There would not be one of them to satisfy, but fifty. 
One can make terins with an individual, but scarcely with a 
whole community. And some day,” he added, ‘ there will 
be Marcel to deal with, Marcel, fresh from prison, his bleod 
boiling with anger, his fingers itching to be at my throat. If 
ever they do release him he will tell the whole truth, whatever 
happens to him. Anatoile was dangerous. Marcel free will 
be worse. But,” he added, in a lighter tone, ‘‘ we have had 
enough of this serious talk. How does the new automobile 

O ? ” 

** Beautifully !’? she answered, with a little sigh. “TI 
have been out every day in it. If one were only not so 
loncly !”” 

‘Why does that young man,” Lord Ellingham asked, 
‘“‘Jook at you so strangely? His face, somehow, seems 
familiar to me.” 

Christine half turned in her seat. Then she looked down 
upon her plate. : 

“You know him, I think,” she said. “It is Mr. Gilbert 
Hannaway.” 

** Of course,” Lord Ellingham remarked. ‘‘I remember 
him quite well. He was in Paris, was he not, on the night of 
the great rout? He has been to see me since. He is a little 
interested, I think, in our affairs. That does not explain, 
however, why he should look at you as though you were 

, 


‘providing him with some cause for personal offence. 


“I have seen him once or twice,” Christine said slowly. 
‘“ He was inclined to be rather nice to me. Then he said 
some things which I could not tolerate.” 

(Another long instalment next week.) 


it’s so,” is one of our old and true maxims. We stil! adhere to it. 
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HINTS FOR 
THE HOME. 


Save wien. = Pear oe 

en cooking, and use th 
flavouring milk puddings ; ey 
Imitation Frosted Glass. 

Moisten Epsom salts with thin gum 
and apply to the window panes with a rag. 
Lemonade 

Is nicer if one orange be used for 
every two lemons, 

When Cooking a Ham 

The flavour will be greatly improved 
if, after boiling, it is wrapped in buttered 
paper and baked for an hour. 

Black Stockings 

Will retain their colour if rinsed in 
blue water. They should be mangled not 
ironed. 

Never put away Food 

On a fin plate or dish. China, 
earthenware, or glass are the only safe 
receptacles for the purpose. 


Salt 

Should not be added to meat before 
cooking. It will extract the juice and 
make the tissue hard. 

Plat-Irons 

Which have become rusty should be 
washed in soda water, and then well 
polished on a knife board. 

A Duster 

Made of cheese-cloth, and slightly 
moistened with paraffin, is excellent for 
dusting picture frames und paint-work. 
Scrubbing Brushes 

Should always be hung up when not 
in use. With a red-hot] skewer make a 
hole in the back, and insert a string by 
which the brush can be hung up. 

Por Chronic Night Cough, 

Try taking a teaspoonful of whisky 
and pe glycerine in equal parts. This 
can be kept in a bottle by the bed in case 
of need, and will be found invaluable. 
Plate Cleaning 


DAINTY 
DISHES. 


A Cooling Drink. F 
Cut ap six atin of rhubarb and boil 


it in three pints of water for ten minutes. | 
Strain it intoa jug, add the rind of a small 
lemon, and sugar to taste. 

Ham Toast 

Is delicions for breakfast. Melt a 
little butter in a pan, add to it a breakfast- 
cupful of finely minced ham, two table- 
spoonfuls of milk, a beaten egg, cayenne 
and salt to taste. Stir till very hot, and 
nerve on squares of buttered toast. 
Stuffed Apples. 

Take six large cooking apples, core 
them, and fill the holes with this mixture: 
Two tabl onfuls of brown sugar, one of 
butter, and a dessertspoonful of finely- 
chopped mixed peel. Pour oversome thin 
syrup and bake. 

Sweet Rice. 
Wash a quarter of a pound of rice and 
ut it in a double saucepan with a pint 
and a half of milk; let it cook till the 
milk is absorbed. Stir in two ounces of 
butter, sugar, and ground cinnamon to 
taste. Serve heaped ona dish with stewed 
froit if liked. 
Blackberry Tarts. 

Roll out some ste, and cut in 
rounds about six inches across. Heap 
some blackberries on half the ies put 
some brown sugar over, and half a tea- 
spoonful of cornflour to each to absorb 

fa juice, Wet the edges of the paste, 
etick together, and bake. - 
Friars’ Omelet. 

Stew six large cooking apples and 
peat up finely with a fork. Add a good 
teaspoonful of butter, two tablespoonfuls 
of sugar, some Seri lemon-rind, and two 
beaten eggs. utter a piedish, scatter 
brown crumbs over, pour in the mixture, 
cover with breadcrumbs, and bake for half 
an hour. 

Greengage Jam. 

Procure sound greengages, cut them in 

halves and remove the stones; crack them, 


Seeing People as they See Themselves. 


creatures, then it would be indeed unkind 
to dispel their innocent illusions. 

Ingratiate yourselves with them, praise 
instead of sneer, and tactfully let them 
imagine that you are perfectly certain they 
are all they say—and more! Not onl 
will they be pleased with you, but wi 
themselves, which is better still. 

It is a foolish policy which imagines that 
to acquaint people with their own faults 
and vices is doing them the greatest possible 
service. ' 

How utterly mistaken! Just as if any- 
one feels gratified with the person who 

‘ makes it his or her business to tell us our 

Y UR fellow creatures are not half|shortcomings. As if we are not penta 
so exacting as many people | conscious and positively sick of ever! eng! 

would have us believe. They | being told that “ but for your abomina i 

are ready enough to appreciate|temper,. you would make your mark in 

one’s own person, interests, and {the world,” “‘ your conceit bars your way 

particular virtues—providing we | to success,” or that “ you would get on 

sympathise with theirs. better with people if you were a trifle more 

But the trouble, with most people, is| polite.” 
that they nearly all appear to agree with the| We no doubt respect these kind people 
Irishman, who, on hearing that the golden|who are so disinterestedly concerned hor 
rule in life was to do unto others what you | our welfare, and we even admire them for 
would have them do unto you, exclaimed:|their courage s # « but love them? 
“ Well, let them do it first.” Never ! 

To be perfectly “‘ adorable,” dear ladies,| Those people who make you feel fools 
it remains with you to be the first in taking | and idiote, are no better than those who 

ople at their own valuation. By this | take you for such: 

mean accepting the standard most people |The One We 
have of Vipcuelves yn cage acces pall a § or 
to agree with it t them know that e one w ove is he or she who 
you do! has the happy manner of making us pleased 
Paragons and satisfied with ourselves, who draws out 
of Virtue. the very best of us, and permite us to shine 

Perhaps you may be inclined to be| occasionally, instead of siting on us. 
sceptical and murmur that people place} -To this Xind of person, who is so deli- 
such ridiculously high value on themselves ; | ciously tolerant ; who leads us to believe 
they think they are perfect paragons of|that even our defects and shortcomings are 
virtues—or are bes ee to be considered sours ; who takes us at our own valua- 
as possessors of the “pleasant” vices is|tion, however hi laced it may be—we : : 
equally gratifying to some people, and|fly to in our oetlon and win cheers, ake Lome aon » Try ion 
that you could only be acc of the|encourages, and stimulates, instead of ata with ee oA “eto 2 
grossest flattery and insincerity by taking |“ wet blanketing ” us, and who never, never Hi =i lishing. Sh, will be ore a ri 
them at their own valuation. ; assails us with that most aggravating, that | ¢ a h po ‘1 A : Ie ed after’ (& 

Be ly flattering, no harm will come | most diabolical, of phrases ever invented by to M 2 R. Clapha: . Park er. (Reply 
of it, for there was never a person on this | man: “I told you so.” zs. R., Olapham Park.). 
earth who had any objection to undeserved} To be adorable, be sweetly encouraging, cal reory aay aan i aystinn 4 
praise ! : . sympathetic, and tolerant, even to those| 414° eh, a igh ca freshl; rites Is hot 

If among your acquaintances and friends| absurd notions the majority of people} 4 Aaten wanta for ubelce fox 
there are some who imagine themselves to|have of themselves, and remember that cielog awe re oF e : ao tate 
be amateur Carusos, budding Trees, and | criticism, however well meant and unselfish, “eg ie at mares a Bu ae ute 
Bernard Shaws, and if it gives them satis-; has worked more—at least, as much— Thanke Ps G ae ve ro 4 Saper. 
faction to imagine that they have person-|havoc among friends as that greatest of Cf hanks fo GRAB «th Semana) 
alities, when but quite commonplace! vices—advice ! To ee all siren ae cat es 

Next week an entirely New Series, entitled : “What Every Woman Should Know.” | salt and water for a week. Peel witha 
bone or silver knife, and soak in salt and 
water again for four days. Pour away the 
brine, and put them in jars. Cover with 
boiling vinegar in which peppercorns and 
root ginger to taste have been boiled. 

A Delicate Skin 

Is a great trouble if you are fond of 
open air pursuits. I can only recommend 
to you what Ido myself with great com- 
fort. Before motoring or driving or golf: 
ing, I put a very little cold cream on to 
my face, rub it in, and then dust lightly 
with powder. This is a great protection. 
(Reply to SUFFERER.) 


Sheets 
As they begin to wear, should be 


uarters of a pound of sugar to ever 
pound of fruit. Boil the fruit with enou, 
water to prevent its burning, then add the 
sugar, bring all to the boil, and boil for 
half an hour. Pour into pots and paste 
down while hot. (Reply to JANE.) 
Italian Pie. 

Boil a rabbit till tender, then take the 
meat from tho bones and chop it rather 
coarsely. Add to it two ounces of boiled 
macaroni (chopped), one onion minced 
finely, one ounce and a half of grated 
vheese, pepper and salt, and half a pint of 
milk. Pins a shallow piedish with paste, 
fill with the rabbit, cover with paste, and 
bake for half an hour. 

Stewed Lamb and Cucumbers 

Is a very seasonable dish. Have a 
small piece of neck or breast of lamb. 
Cook it in a saucepan with two ounces of 
Gripping for a quarter of an hour. Then 
ana Malt a pint of stock or water, some 
sweet herbs, and a cucumber peeled and 
cut in thick slices. Stew this slowly for 
two hours. Place the meat and vegetable 
on a hot dish, thicken the gravy and pour 
round. 

Tomato Chutney 

Should be made now. Chop two 
pounds of ripe tomatoes, one pound and 
a half of sour apples, one pound of stoned 
raisina, and two large onions. Then add 
one quart of vinegar, three ounces of salt, 
one ounce of ground ginger, one ounce of 
allspice, and one teaspoonful of cayenne 

pper. Put allintoa jr and tie down, 
hen cook in a saucepan of boiling water for 
about four hours, Place in pots and tie 
over with bladder. (Reply to GARDENER.) 
Trifle without Wine. 

Put four penny sponge cakes in a 
glass dish, crumble over them a large 
macaroon. Put into a bp pe half a 
pint of cold water, a heaped tablespoonful 
of sugar, the juice of a lemon, and a little 
peel. Boil till the sugar is dissolved. 

hen it has cooled pour sufficient. over 
the cakes to soak them. Make a custard 
with half a pint of milk, the yolks of two 
eggs, and a large teaspoonful of flour. 
Pour this over the sponge cakes and stick 
it with blanched and splitalmonds. Beat 
the whites to a stiff froth and put lumps 
of it on the trifle. (Thanks to L1ImPLey 
STOKE.) 


HINTS FOR MOTHERS. 


Wash children’s heads in a lather of pure, Weak legs in little ones are greatly 
soap once a week, if you wish the hair to|helped by gentle rubbing morning and 
grow well. evening. 


Raw fruit is most wholesome: The) White velveteen makes charming 
juice of an orange may be given to quite] pelisses and little frocks, and has the 
young children: merit of washing perfectly. 


Excitable children should have a thin, : ‘. 
dark curtain to their window. They need x. pe lod sine nothing rn eee 


as much air as possible, but not light: delicate skin, always use it after washing: 


PR ges SO ae at vod Baby’s bare feet are very pretty. but if| turned sides to middle. Sew the selvedges 


pia F : lue hi : ‘ ; neatly, not drawing the thread too tight, 
ig? ” aie irritable skins cannot eat it ee ond always or there will bea hard seam. In this way 
aia” be kept warm: the middle fart, which has had all the 


wear, will come to the sides. Where 
economy is studied, it is advisable to treat 
towels in the same way. 
To make Ecru Starch. 

Make boiling starch in the usual way, 
and then dissolve one tablespoonful of 
yellow ochre in a little cold water and add 
to the starch, mixing it very carefully. I 
recommend straining the starch beforo 
use, so that the colour is perfectly mixed. 
This is enough for a pair of curtains. 
(Reply to HoME-MADE.) 

Steps 

Are often a difficulty. A kind corre- 
spondent sends me this recipe, which she 
finds excellent. Scrub the steps, and 
when quite dry rub lightly with this 
mixture: Boilfone quart of water with 
one cake of pipe-clay, and two ounces of 

owdered size. Squeeze in a little blue 
rom the Jaundry blue-bag. Use cold. 
(Thanks to No Servant, Kilburn.) 


School-children, whose petticoats are : 7 : : 
short or who wear knickerbockers, should| , Eating between meals ruins @ child’s 
: P : F digestion: If he has biscuits, &c., at odd 
be provided with mackintoshes and gaiters. moments it ia impossible for him o eat 

The lavier ene most necesseny: his proper food at the regular times: 

A simple aperient for children is made ——= 

of senna pods. Steep two or three in| Outdoor gamed should be encouraged, 
half a teacupful of cold water for twelve | but it is necessary in winter that boots and 
hours, and drink the liquid at bed-time: stockings should be changed directly 
——— after or the -good of the exercise will be 

Don’t nurse baby: If you accustom | undone by the chill of damp boots: 
baby to be in the cot, or on the floor on 
a pillow, he will not want to be nursed.| 4 delicate baby can often be made 
pg gs beginning will save much potioctly strong by living in the open air. 
: t need not be moved about all the time. 


——— Stand the perambulator in a sheltered 
To render a child’s clothes incombustible | corner, ond’ let baby shen lam. even 


soak them in the following solution: Mix|when it is cold: He may have a hot 
one part of sulphate of ammonia with two] bottle and plenty of wraps, and should 
parts of lime. This preparation will render | wear gloves, but given all this he will do 
the fabrics absolutely non-inflammable. far better thus than in a warm room: 


The covers of Pearson's Sixpenny Novels are all yellow; a etriking colour for striking stories. Some of the greatest 
aovelists of to-day contribute to our Sixpenny Series. Send a postcard for list. 
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SAN PAULO 


BRAZIL 


Every Tin bearing the Official Seal and 
Guarantee of Purity. 


SIR JAMES CRICHTON BROWNE, 
the eminent physician and authority on matters pertaining to 


food, is emphatic in his recommendation of Pure Coffee. He 
describes it as an aid to digestion, and states that it assists 
the body to throw off waste products, diminishing the sense 
of fatigue. He quotes the opinion of an authority to the 
effect that under the influence of coffee, four 
me} times the usual amount of work can be done 
<a| in an hour. 


Remember “Fazenda” 


The Coffee with a Government 
Guarantee, 


a 
8d per zlb 
If your Grocer does not stock “Fazenda,” write 
(stating Grocer’s name and address) to State of 


San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co. Ltd. 62 
King William Street, London. 


_ at] 
WINCARNIS; 


The Wine of Life. 


natural strength, Paley aceon and health to every ip If 
ing i mental 


stim and cannot revive ty an ordinary night's rest, you 
need ‘‘ Wincarnis”’ at once, because the vital tanta that Giue 
needs to nourish mind and body is being wasted—draining your 
system. Wivcarnis checks this waste quietly, quickly, and 
surely by creating pure life-giving blood that 


BRINGS HEALTH TO ALL. 
Wincarnis and a dash of soda water is simply perfect 
as a summer beverage. 


TEST IT FREE NOW. 


AFTER TRIAL. SIGN THIS COUPON. 


Wincarnis is sold by the Send 3 penny stamps to pay carriage, 
bottle at Wine r- | and we will send youa free ample bette. 


Hotels, or Railway Pearson's Weekly, Sept. 16, 1909, 
Refreshmeut Rooms. TO COLEMAN & CO. Ltd., 176a, 
Ask for it. Wincarnis Works, NORWICH. 


A CLEAN SHEET. 7 


A new era has dawned in the method 
of making clothes white. Once—-it 
was a trouble and could only be done 
by exposing the garments to pure 
country air, or by the use of injurious 
chemicals.- Now-— every housewite 
can ensure snowy-white linen by using 
OMO, The oxygen properties of 
pure air are contained in OMO. 


PULL DIRECTIONS ON EVERY PACKET. 


HUDSON’S 
BLEACHES and CLEANSES. t 
= =f ) ‘ 
? ~ 7. Nv : 


« 
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PEARSON'S WEEKLY 1000th NUMBER. | 


WEEE ENDING 
Szpr. 16, 1909, 
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By THE EDITOR. 
Toss who are best qualified—as builders of the hog 
e 


business of which P.W. was 
Why “P.W.” foundation stone—have in another 
is what it is. part of this issue told you all about 

the early days of the paper. It seems 
appropriate, therefore, that this pose should be devoted 
to a talk about the present and to a peep behind the 
curtain which is about to arise on the Second Thousand 
weeks of P.W.’s existence. 

The question has often been asked, ‘ Why is P.W. 
different from any other paper of the kind ? The matter 
which it contains seems to be in appearance similar to 
that of most other papers, yet there is a difference which 
makes it preferable to most of its contemporaries.”* 

This subtle distinction is one which most people realise, 
but few people understand. And it is this inability 
to understand that has resulted in the starting of over 
a hundred failures in imitation of P.W. since it was first 
published. Most of these defunct papers contained 
articles and stories which, in sppeeraiios, resembled those 
to be found in P.W. But there was about the gr a 
a lack of cohesion and individuality which made them 
@ mere conglomerate mass of reading matter. I do not 
doubt that many of the articles taken isabradowly were 
as good as, if not better, than some of those which have 
appeared in P.W. But good articles are not enough to 
ensure the success of a popular weekly paper. I do not 
think I can do better illustrate my point by com- 
paring the efforts of two editors with the efforts of two 
cooks. You supply each of the cooks with the same 
kind of food to prepare. One turns out a lumpy mass of 
indigestible matter, and the other serves up a dainty and 
appetising dish. Two editors have common ground 
to start on. One serves up a dull, uninteresting paper, 
and the other presents exactly the same facts in a way 
that makes it impossible for the reader to skip a single line. 


Peorte like variety in their mental diet. They are 
always quick to 5 oe somethin, 
The Signed new, provided it is also good. An 

Article. when the public appreciate something 
good and new in a paper its circulation 
still further increases. 

Take the case of signed articles. P.W. was born 
fn a period when papers of a similar class existed 
entirely on contributions the authors of which were 
unknown to the general public. And it was P.W. that 

ted the custom of not only appending the signa- 
tare of the author of certain of ita articles, but later on, 
of reproducing the actual handwriting itself. This rr 
at once the class of reading matter in P.W. head 
and shoulders above that of other papers of its kind, 
for people were quick to realise that the authors of tho 
ae were specialists who knew what they were talking 
about. - 

Another innovation introduced into popular journalism 
by P.W. was securing well-known pé@ople like Lord 
Avebury, the Earl of Meath, Sir Oliver e, and Sir 
William Ramsay, to contribute to the paper. 
Formerly articles from such notabilities could only be 
found in the pages of the monthly or quarterly reviews, 
but P.W. has altered all that, and the average person 
for a nimble copper can now rely upon reading nearly 
every week an article by some famous person. You 
have only to glance through this issue of P.W. to see the 
point profusely illustrated, 


Bur with the increase of pe emp ma a pe touch 

between editor an er, I am afraid 
eee that the delightful air of mystery which 
pg omen used to surround the man who con- 
People do not experience that 


ducted a pie has disappeared. 

eeling of awe and timidity 

when they enter the editor's den nowadays that they did 

~ ago. I know it by the look on their faces. me 

ve even become 0 familiar as to try to borrow money 

from me after ten minutes’ acquaintance. And this is 
the top notch of familiarity. 

Yet there are some people who idealise the editor, 
as my morning post-bag proves. To ladies especially 
the editor seems to be a sort of millionaire Apollo— 
until they see him. During the past ten years I have 
received scores of letters from lady readers whom I have 
never in my life seen, coyly asking for information as to 
whether I am married, and if not, would there be a 
vacancy for a Mrs. Editor? In some cases the corres- 

ndence—one-sided, of course—has been voluminous, 
One dear old soul of Burnley used to write me two letters 
a week for over two years full of endearing terms and 
talks of what would happen when we were married. 
Bhe seemed to take it for granted that I was only awaiting 
p suitable opportunity to fly to her. 

_ There was, of course, a pathetic note about the whole 


Note.—A pen-Knife will be awarded to each reader whose letter fe dealt with on this page 


business, until she began to mark her envelopes in the top 
left-hand corner with the letters “‘M. L. W. H.” Then 
it became mysterious. For a long time I could not 
understand what these letters meant, and as I never 
under any circumstances wtote to her, my curiosity was 
aroused to discover the solation. This, however, in the 
fulness of time was revealed by a postscript in one letter 
in which she said, ‘“‘ M. L, W. H., dear, means ‘My Lily- 
White Hen.* ” 

I was terrified one morning to receive a note saying that 
she was coming up to London to see me. A couple of 
hours afterwards her name was announced from the 


+porter’s box at the entrance. I sent one of my sub-editors 


to interview her, and, happily for me, she thought he 
herd aplceyet wedding lesa ne tried 

arrange an elopement. common wi! e young 
men on this staff, he was extremely tactful, and Rnally 
she left—alone, Next mornin, received a letter 
thanking me devoutly for the honour of an interview, 
but spoiling her letter with the invariable postscript, 
which ran: “P,S.—Why do you wear such baggy 
trousers ?” 

I afterwards ascertained that she was a married 
a and kind friends, I understand, are now looking 
after her, 


e ——— 


Anp now for the future P,W. It would be idle for me 

to take a wand and point out—like 
What Weare 8 lecturer in front of a limelight view— 
Going to Do. the various beauties of P.W. It is 

obvious that you must like the paper 
at present or you would not be reading it. What concerns 
you most is whether its high s is going to be 
maintained, and whether you are going to get anything 
fresh and stimulating in the future, and if so, what? 
So far as serial stories are concerned, the position is this. 
There are no fewer than five authors, three of them ba 
well-known men, who are writing serials which, if 
consider suitable, will appear in Pearson’s Weekly. But 
I cannot say whether or not I shall accept them until I 
read them, for no matter how great a name a writer 
may have made for himself, I never take a story from him 
unless the story itself is worth giving my readers apart 
from his name. It is the story that readers want, not the 
author’s name. But the reason why I invite successful 
writors to submit stories on approval is because their 
knowledge and ability is more likely to enable them 
to succeed in turning out something to suit your taste. 


—_—_——— 


Tse next part of the programme which will interes you 


most is that coming under the headi 
Something of competitions. Since the days of the 
About Com- issing Word no per has ever 
petitions. stepped in front of PW in the novelty 
or magnitude of its competitions. The 


reason for this is that those nsible for the conduct 
of the paper have specialised in this direction as no other 
editors have done. Twenty years ago the prizes offered 
by Pine age papers seldom exceeded £10 or £20. Slowly 
at first, and then rapidly, the amounts offeréd grew in 
size, the limit being reached by P.W., when it offered 
£500 a year for life. 

It is a widespread but mistaken idea that the bigger 
the prize offe hy the proprietors of a paper the bigger 
their profits. If this were a fact we should not hesitate 
to offer a prize of £10,000 a year for life, and probably 
make our fortune. But big prizes, although a capital 
advertisement for the time, are actually a loss in 


cash. 

One feels perhaps a little proud at beating rivals in this 
department of popular journalism, but no one would be 
more thankful if prize competitions were abandoned 
altogether. I for one am perfectly sure that the popu- 
larity of P.W. would increase rather than wane as the 
result of such a movement. But so long as other papers 
offer attractions of the sort, we are forced in welt dotenne 
to offer them as well, 

a) 


_— 


Tue mention of this subject calls to mind the most 
successful publicity idea that was ever 

Memories of adopted in connection with news- 
Past Big that known as the £10 Note 
Schemes. cheme. Readersofnine years ago will 
remember how the phrase, ‘‘ Have you 

got that £10 note?” began to spread all over the 
country; how the famous song was sung by R. G. 
Knowles in London, and by a dozen other comedians 
in various parts of the country; how three music-hall 
sketches were played nightly under the same title, and 
how the windows of 30,000 houses dotted about the 


kingdom contained a card inviting the £10 Note Man to | 


call. 
Another successful advertising plan was that known 
as “The Mysterious Millionaire.” According to the 
newspaper reports at the time he was very flush of money 
and had a passion for generously rewarding people whom 
he saw carrying copies of P.W. For instance, he once 
saw an old lady shopping on a Saturday night in a north 
country town with a copy of P.W. in her empty basket. 
He immediately strolled up and invited her to step inside 
the general store where he bought her a pound’s worth 
of various she needed and sent her back with a 
loaded basket and a light heart. 
On another occasion this 
Salisbury on market day, an 


ntieman went down to 
there he saw a farmer 


or whose suggestion for a title ie used. 


chewing a straw and leaning over a barrier in the market 
piace dmiring a very nice cow. So the Mysterious 

llionaire said to the farmer in an off-hand way, “ Would 
you like that cov?” It took a few minutes for the sig. 
nificance of the question to sink into the farmor’s brain. 
and then he said “ Yes.’* The Millionaire thcreupon 
called to the owner of the cow and bought it on the spot. 
But when he turned round to hand over his purchase to 
the farmer, the latter could not be found anywhere. 
So the poor Millionaire had to take the halter rope and 
lead the unwilling cow all over the town looking for tho 
farmer, and followed up by a crowd of inquisitive ple. 
Being an extremely timid man, although wenttiny: he 
fo this too much for his nerves, and, asking a small 
boy to hold the cow for a moment, he dashed down a side 
street and took the train back to London. I never heard 
what happened to the cow, but certainly someone got a 


Such pleasant and novel publicity ideas as these havo 
done much towards earning for P.W. a reputation for 
originality that no other Wa has equalled. And 

ers = have no fear that the stock is by any means 
exhaus' 


So far as future competitions are concerned, you will 

be interested to see that we have now 

A New devised, in Picture Couplets, an entirely 

Competition. new form of contest for the coming 

. long evenings: It is an idea that will 

commend itself to you by reason of ita extreme simplicity 

and delightful fascination. I have little doubt that it 

will become the most popular contest that has ever been 
associated with this paper. 

A thousand weeks’ old is 8 good age for a popular 
weekly paper, and for this reason you will, we are sure, 
pardon this natural exuberance of spirits which leads us 
to indulge in just a little shout about ourselves, 


Franx J. Lameurn. 


_ Wits the approach of these cold and rainy days, one 
is inclined to imagine there is no necessity to make 
any further effort for the Fresh Air Fund. We would 
remind you, however, that the Fund is still open, and 
that it is not too late to forward a subscription if you 
have not already done so. To the new conde we would 
eay that the Fresh Air Fund is an institution for giving 
slum children a day in the country, together with a 
moe, meal, and that the cost is only ninepence for 
each child. There are no working expenses, and every 
penny subscribed is spent on fares and food. Send your 
ninepence now, please. 


We wonder how many of you noticed a peculiar feature 
— _ week’s ~~ of P.W: It 
you look out your old co in, 
you will find from the lnc poms cnt 
it is numbered 999, and that the date 
is for the ninth day of the ninth month of the year 1909. 
Isn’t that a remarkable sequence of nines? But we are 
not finished yet. Curiously enough, nine is also the 
number ei the ‘‘ Lost Woe ”” Contest anapemest in that 
issue, while on the concludi our appeal for your 
Qd. is made for the Fresh aie Bend After that, 9 would 
appear to be the golden number for Pearson’s Weekly, and 
we hope you will make it more than ever a lucky one for 
the F.A.F. by sending in your ninepences for the slum 
kiddies nows 


A Study in 
9's. 


F.AF. Special Day. 

Tue following special days’ outings in connection with 
the Fresh Air Fund will take place: September 2nd, 
a R.A.0O.B.” Party; September 7th, Petworth 

ye 
(The list of Fresh Air Fand subscriptions will be found 

on the red page opposite.) 


FOUNDED 1871. 


THe OCEAN 


Accident and Guarantee - = « 


-_= = Corporation, Limited. 


(Empowered by Special Act of Parliament.) 
Assets exceed 22,000,000. 
the copes ““ £6,000,000 = aim 
Em 


Personal Accidents. ’ Liability. 
ity Guarantees. Fire and Burglary. 
Public Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
and Inspection and. Insurance. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON E.C. 
RICHARD J. PAULI, General Manager and Scoretary. 
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2ESH AIR FUND FIGURES. 


PEARSON'S WHEEEY. 


2s. Sd.; Military Police Social Qlub, Gibraltar. 12s.. A. Joy, os. Cd: 
“Us,” 128.; SS. Revent, per Capt. Rainshaw, £2 4s. ods: MOG, 
Dari, 8s. 4d.; Collection at Salisbury Hote! Boscombe, £1 7s. 


B. Hicks, 5s.; Slow Coaches, Nourse Mines ¢! > Pratisvaal 

: 7 ledged, £4,096 7 94d. poe Canteen, fl ye WW, Panny onus Friends, Cape Colony, 

: revi nowiledge 4,000 78. 9f 3. 6d.; Mary Brandon, 10s, 6d.; C. B. Monderson. 5s.; Floriana 
ants ete! ac g ; Garrison School Children, 2nd Colicction, Liss Sengts! Mess. tet 
1 let, ; H. Conran and Daughter, £6; Pleasure, 3s.; Rifle Brigade, Holywood, 9s.; G. Edmunds, £1; J. Cuntifle. Liver- 
iJ. 4) Mazel, 5s.: C. T. Smith, £1; Anon, 9; Lily pool, 10s. 4d.; Castle Works, Rogerstone, per W. be. Minor, £1 Ls. 


5g.i Anon., 


, Harry, and sieve. 
. Pringle, 1s. 6d.; K 


ew, 


is. Meg Ou. 
cn. 3s.;_V. 8., 108.; Anon., Ls, 
Mrs. G. Hickman, 1 
£4; E. Balfour, 5s.; D. 
Mamma, Dada, and Georgie, ae a Plea asayit Holiday, 


iho M., £1; A. LD, Austin, 68.; 
\ NW P.. Ss.; E. B., 28. ati 


1B HA, as. 6d.; 40. 
"My Memories,” 


5! ps : 
p iH, £1 ls.;_‘‘ Fac et Spera,” 10s. 6d.; Brian and iba 
id.: Dorothy Reynolds, 3s.; Miss Hamilton, 6s.; A. B. C 

9d.; C. Brockbank, Js. 6d.; 


\. M. Grady, 138.; Anon., 


1. 3s.; The Six Dudes at the ee ‘Theatre, £5 5s.; 
Ants ls. 6d.; Tubodge, 


Hoare, £4; R. a 


A.M 


: May, 58.5 


i 3s. 9d.; E. Sawyer, 


‘ian. £1 Og, Sd.; Chris ‘and Tom, Poona, 4s.; Mrs. 


1 £2 179. 6d. 


-tep : Frodsham Sewing Society, £1 9s.; Mr. Allen, Bantry, 
cd.; Result of Indian eClub Exhibition, by Sergt. Morgan 
vs. £1 15s. 10d.; M. P. Dunn, 15s. 3d.; Mildred Taylor, 


ee : “ano 2s. 3d.; Li. Simp son, 
r If., 88.; For oie ae ; Hilda, Cecil Alfred, Stuart. and 


1s, 


10s. 6d.: Ivy und F. Neale, 


1s. King, 68.; A 
u ls. 6d.; Mrs. Guisburgs, a ae Mrs. "Pp. D. ‘Stewart, 


Grand (P. W.) total, £4,166 2s. 74d. 


ods W. M.C., 
23.; Mac, 
és : Y Falodto. 108. ; 


Lai 
s.; H. M. Royn, 2s. 6d.; 
McCall, 9d.; For 3, 2s. 6d ; 
| 


ort Sa Davies, 10s. 6d. ; 
"A'syinpaibise. 2 2s. Beis AL 
, od ‘6S. ; 
at M. and KL. W. pars 


Yarns for Boy Scouts 


Told Round the Camp Firc by 


Lieut.-General BADEN-POWELL. 


CONTAINS ALL THE LATEST 
HINTS ON SCOUTING. 
JUST THE BOOK YOUR 


BOY SHOULD HAVE. 
ON SALE WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


+P. Sa agi 10s.; Missy, 
6d,; Anon., 5s.; A British 
A. 8. 


At all booksellers, price 1s. ; or post free for rs. 3d. from 
C. Arthur Pearson Ltd., 17 Henrietta St., London, W.C. 
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FIVE NOVELS (OF CITY LIFE. 


Newspaper A Romance of Finane‘al 


By | 
|Mrs. C.N. WILLIAMSON! By HEADON HILL. 
1 


~The - “| The” | My - Watch | | Shanghaied. 


The Guilty Gold. [Betty Brent, The Senise 


| Fraud and City Crime. 


Girl. 


ao oo 


The Ayres of Jorrodlis's. | Hope the 
\Jaunts and| Hermit. 


Studleigh. 


i 
| Jollities. H A Romance of M.F.H. 
2 H Borrowdale. 
so @ 
ad a | Pa) 
B ANNIE S, SWAN. | By R. S., SURTEES. | By EDNA LYALL. By EYRE HUSSEY. 


Michael 
Dred, 


| 


=TECTIVE. |Hansom Cab! 


“nravelling of a 


ry of Twenty 'A Startling and Reatiatic|| 


Years, Story of Melbourne Soc tal/|| g@ a 
‘ARIE CONNOR | Life. | | a a 
: le cero | By FERGUS HUME. |, By E. W. HORNUNG. | By WILLIAM LE QUEUX! py LOUIS TRACY. 


G HOLIDAYS, 1908\10. seprems(R. | 0 


‘mas Day December 25. 
og Day . December 27. 
\Vriday . March 25th. 
«t Monday March 28th. 
sua Monday, May 16th. 


The Mystery) The Shadow 


are 6d. each of all Bogksctier/. oF post free (inland) 6d. e 3 three volumes for Is. 10d.. six for 
. 4d., and twelve for 6s. 6d., 
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LOST WORDS. 

The amount available for distribution in Contest No. 7 
is £49 10s. To the sender of the solution selected as tho 
best by the adjudicators, £24 15s. has been awarded, and a 
similar sum has been divided in other prizes. 

In this competition readers were asked to complete the 
message dropped from a bailoon at Llandudno, of which the 
only decipherable words were: ‘We —— to — — our —. 

The winning sentence is: 

WE prefer * Petrson’s” To Portland for ouR “ sentences.” 
Sent by W. Power, Cotswold, Hassocks, Sussex. 


10 PRIZES OF 10s. 6d. EACH. 
o eg Mrs., Broadlie Tlouse. Neilston 

Caug bey, -, 10 Greenbank St.. Ruthergten, 

Davis, A., Antrim Lodge, 40% Anlaby Rado. Mull, 
Fylde, H., 107 Lower Severn Rd, Westous. Mare, 
Hill, ‘A. E. » Hagley Rd., Old Swintord, Stourbridge. 
Middleton E. R., 31 Fenton St., Alou! 

Reilly, Miss K., 8 Coltman St., Greenwich. 
Berman H., 7 Church Dr., Port. Sunlight. 
Vincent, Miss E., 36 Loder St. 

Wilson, P., 221 Lumley St., Graacewouth, 


39 PRIZES OF 10s. EACH. 


Acton, Mrs. L.. 91 Old Street, Ludlow, Salop. 
Bateman, H., Brook House, Southgate, 

Beard, F. L.. 96 St. Margaret's Rd.. Barking. 
Beeston, H., 53 Victoria Rd., Tue Brook, Liverpool. 
Bennett, W., 113 Burder St.. Loughborough, 

Brown, J., 76 Spruce Hills Rd., Walthamstow. 

Bye, G.. Winchester St, Botley, Southampton. 
Cragges, W. H., 21 Lyon Terr., Hetton-le-Hule, Durham. 
Daly, P., B.LC., Ringaskiddy, Co. Cork. 

Faweett, A. H.. 10 Fairfield Rd., Stockton Heath, Warrington, 
Finch. W. H., South View, Instow. N. Devon 
Flatman, W.J., 41 Farnham Rd., Handsworth, Boham. 
Ford, Mrs.. 72 Careystort Rd., (fissold Park 
Goodinan, H., 18 Norman St., Leicester. 

Harrokd, G., 314 Worcester St.. Wolverhampton. 
Hill, Mrs.. 9 Mount Collyer Ave., Belfast. 

Hughes, B.. 30 High St.. Coveutry. 

Johnston, J., 557 Donegall Rd., Belfast. 

Knipe, E. J.. Cheriton Clif celts Sandyate, 

Law rence: - Westerleigh, Chipping Sodbury. 
leary, ‘Aughton, Ormskirk, Lancs. 

Lowe, i i Winwick, Warrington. 

McDonald, A., Glencoe, Deane Rd.. L'pool. 
McLachlan, J., Pasture Rd., Moreton, Wallasey. 
McLennan, J.. 49 Wigh St., Dingwall. 

Macmichael, J a Rannedy St. School, Glasgaw. 
Moseley, O.. 9 en Lane, Hazel Grove, Siackport. 
Noble, G., Weet Green P.O., on wley. 

Norcot, T., Spring Cottages, nham, Slough. 

oY Dempsey, Tiss A.. Beckton ouse, Enniscorthy. 
Robins, G), Longford, Treland. 

Seddon, E. (Staff), Central Station Motel, Glaszow. 
Storey, F., 10 Meads Rad., Wood Green. 

‘Taylor, A.. 216 Abbeyfield "Rd., Sheffield. 

Thatcher, H., 3 Eleanor Ra., ‘West Ham. 

Thomson, M., 4 Ann St., Hillhead, Ghisgow, 
Thornton, GC. H.. Beacon Hill, Exmouth, 

Walter, J.. 47 Sidocy Ral, Forest Gate. 

Webber, Miss N. M., 6 North View, Tiverton. 


~~ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
person travelling as a passenger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of clatms in respect of 
each accident—not the jirst claim only. 


atin’ RaiLwav|INSURANCE. 


502 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
including three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


anak Insurance holds good for any number of claims of 

each—not for one only. tee yhene specially guaranteed by 

fal OCE AN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE CORPORATION, 

LIMITED, 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, Condon, E.C., to whom notices 

of ciaim, Under the fuilowing conditions, must be ‘sent Within seven 

days tu the above uddress, 

will be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 

represcniative of any person killed by an acei- 

EQ) OOO deut in Great Britain or Irejand to the passenger 

train in which the deceased was travelling as a 

passenger (incluaing post-office servants in r ay Sorting: vs), 

and who, at the time of such accident, bad in tus, or her, Posse’ sS10u, 

the Insurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 

with his, or her, usual siguature, written in ink or pencil, on the 

space provided at the tuut. This paper may be left at bis, or ber, 
place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed. 

PROVIDED ALSO, that the said sum 6h: all be paid to the legal 
representative of such person injured, should death result from 
such accident within three calendar months thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its occurrence. 

In the event of a person, not being a railway servant 

on duty, nor a guicide, nor engaged in an illegal act, 

g 100 heving the current number of Pearson's W eekly on him, 

her, at the time of being killed by a railway acci- 

dent in the United Kingdom, mg om not by an accident to any 

train in which he, or she, may be travelling as a passenger, the 

legal representative of the deceased will receive the sum of ONE 

HUNDRED POUNDS, whether*the coupe, be signed or not, pro- 

vided notice in every caso bo gjven to THe Ocean ACCIDENT AND 

Grarantes Corvoration, Limitep, to 44 Moorgate Street, London, 
E., within seven days from the occurrence of the accident. 

One Hundred Pounds will be paid to the legal representative 
of any cyclist who meets his death by accident while actually riding 
a cycle, provided that deceased at the time of such accident had in 
his, or her, possession, the Insurance Coupon on this page, oi the 
paper in which it is, with his, or her, usual signature, written in 
ink or pencil, on tho space provided at the foot, and that death 
occurr within twenty-four hours thereafter, and that notice was 
given of such accident to the said Corporation at above address 
within three days of its occurrence This paper may be Jett at bis, 
or her, place of abode, so long as the coupon is signed, 

e above conditions are the essence of the contract. 

This insurance holds good for the current week of tesue only, and 
entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subicct to the canditions 
of, the ‘Ocean Accident and Guarantee Company, Limited, 
Act,"* 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. 

The Purchase of this Publication is admilted to be the payment 
of a Premium under Sect. 33 of the Act. A Print of the Aet can 
he scen at the office of this Journal, or of the said corporation. 
No person can recover on more than one Coupon Insurance Ticket 
of. this paper in, reepect of the same risk. 

ave ny pata a twelve-months’ snbdscription 

m advance to their newsagent. or 

to the Miicher, need not, during the period covered by tioir 
subscription, sign the conpon, or carry t paper on their person. 
It is only necessary to forward the newsagent's receint to th» 


biiaher of the paper, Henrietta Street, Londou, W.C., A 
Eertifiento will be sent in exchange. G2 ena 


"Signature. Sidisscan, Sw TRO a : on 


Available from 9 a.m, ursday, September ‘Oth, 1909, 
uotil midnight, ‘Friday, September (7th, 1909 


iv.. PEARSON’S WEEKLY. 


‘STEWED 


PLUMSM 


ie AN AUTUMN LUXURY. 


ny , 


—<S 


Gigantic Sale of the ‘‘ PRUDENTIAL” BRUSSELETTE 


Reversible Seamless Rich Turkey Pattern 
(TRADE MARK ON ALL GOODS. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS). 


(REGISTERED). 


ADMITTEDLY THE CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD. 


GOrkse O/G 
FREE 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


H GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. 
| ' a THIS PHENOMENAL OF = s deren) to the Readers of 
i ab ) Pearson's Weekly, 16/909. oon pt of ous ~ 
NG, & we will forward “DIRECT FR FR 5/ 
> \V Bex b your address one of our PRUDENTIAL BRUSSELETTE R 
SEAMLESS WOVEN HALF- CUINEA 


euitable for Drawing Room, Dining Room, Bedroom, 
&c., handsomely bordered, in Thirty Turkey patterns 
and fashionable self- shades of imsou, Greens, and 
LARGE 
ORDINARY-SIZED 
incite Thene Carpets will be sent out os Sample 
arpets, wit thus 
showiny the REE RU § identical 
quality we supply in all sizes. They are made of 
inaterial equal to wool, and being a speciality of 
our own, can only be ‘obtained direct from our 
looms, thus saving the purchaser all middle 
& profits, OVER 400,000 SOLD DURING THE 
‘ PAST TWELVE MONTHS. Money 
. 4 8 seer . = ° , willingly returned if tot approved. 
: : - ae Thovsands of t Orders und Un- 
j i=/= 2 aaa = ~ tolicited Testimonials received. 

<a + CIVEN AWAY! GIVEN AWAY! 

With every Carpet we shall ABKXOLUTELY GIVR 


of AWAY 5 every t andeanie Kug tom: atch, or we will 

send Tx ryetsand TWO RUGs for 10/6. 
> =. Galaxy Bargain Cat ‘alogues of Car- 
% = Ms ts, Hearthrugs, Overt ‘rmantels, 

‘ = * i A "Bed. ns 
4 he — ‘ ; ins, eto. Post 
1 5 aes Bea — a Free, if mentioning Pearson's Weekly, 

= = i 1 = ») 16/9190, when wri ting. 


F. HODCSON & SONS, 


(ner P.W.), Manufacturers, Im- 
riers, and Merchants, 


WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS 


~ l Gommunications respecting Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement Department, * “PEARSON'S WEEKLY” Offices, HENRIETTA STREET, LONDL', 


~ — 


Plain Talk. 


Only those who abuse nature need fear her. 


If you would possess good health, you must ha.e 


the food nature calls for. 


Thoughtful people know this, 


Grape-Nuts 


brings the joy of perfect health. 


This food is started. on the 
road to digestion in the factories. 
All starch and all field grains 
contain a goodly proportion of 
starch, must be changed into 
grape-sugar before it can be 
assimilated. 


The human digestive system 
over-taxed by unwisely selected, 
poorly cooked foods, often finds 
this difficult. 


The makers of Grape-Nuts 


’ (which is made of wheat and 


barley only) partially predigest 
the search and make this change 
in their factories by mechanical 


treatment only. Hence the food 
agrees with everyone and 
nourishes 


Body and Brain. 


There’s a Reason. 


Sold by all Grocers at 7d. per packet. 
Grape-Nuts Co., Ltd,, 86, Clerkenwell Road, London, | 


-him ill with stomach | 


. and says he feels ‘‘lik« 


OLD COMMON SEN®5: 


Change Food eee aad F-e) 
Out of Sort 


- “A great deal depend 
yourself and the kind ot 
you eat,” the wise old «: 
said to a man who ca: 


and sick headache ci 
twice a week, and w! 
been taking pills and \! 
medicines for three « 
years. 

He was induced °* 
eating bacon and cx 
breakfast, and was f¢ 
Grape-Nuts and cream a: 
leaving off all medicines 

In a few days he tx 
get better, and now | 
entirely recovered ani! 
that he is in better hei 
he had been before in 
years. This man is 5S \« 


man all the time.” 
‘* There's a Reaso:: 
Read the little beor, 
Road to Wellville,” fo: 
packets, 


